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PREFACE  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 


In  the  long  career  of  vice  and  vigour,  of  error  and 
oppression^  I  have  at  length  i^ached  the  term  of  my 
labours^  and  have  completed  my  design  of  brin^g 
down  the  Annals  of  Jamaica^  from  the  first  blush  of 
that  morning  which  dawned  upon  the  long  night  of 
transatlantic  oblivion^  to  the  present  evening  of  its 
decayed  and  feeble  existence.  The  tedious  task 
of  selecting  from  the  dull  mass  of  colonial  records 
has  not  been  enlivened  by  any  hope  that  the  public 
favour  will  be  extended  to  my  work ;  for  its  subject 
is  unpopular,  and  an  enlightened  age  requires  from 
the  historian  some  tincture  of  philosophy  and  criti- 
cism. I  cannot^  therefore,  expect  that  the  narrative 
will  possess  any  interest  beyond  the  confined  circle  of 
those  who  still  retain  a  share  in  the  soil  of  Jamaica. 
Prejudice  may,  however,  become  enlightened  by 
reason ;  and  if  a  superficial  glance  should  be  be- 
stowed by  those  whose  ignorance  has  endangered  the 
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e3Ustenoe  of  the  colony^  my  time,  however  onprofit- 
ably  to  myself,  has  not  been  idly  spent. 

To  the  members  of  the  local  legislature  I  trust 
that  my  labours  may  be  of  use  by  lightening  theirs : 
for^.  though  the  compass  of  the  work  would  not 
permit  the  record  of  every  fact  which  it  may  be 
desirable  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  yet  the 
arrangement  of  annals  refers  each  leading  event  to  its 
proper  time  and  place ;  and  their  Journals,  the  prin- 
dpal  sources  of  my  information^  lie  open  to  them  all. 

The  spirit  of  party^  in  a  work  like  this,  I  most 
devoutly  deprecate ;  and  my  own  feelings  of  per- 
sonal obligation  have  more  than  once  been  wounded 
m  pursuing  a  narrative  whose  only  merit  may  be 
diat  of  impartiality^  mider  all  the  diflSculties  of  living 
diaracters  and  recent  times.  By  those  who  knew 
hhn  not^  and  by  those  alone^  I  may^  perhaps^  be 
suspected  of  sacrificing  the  faith  of  history  to  dis- 
charge an  obligation  of  gratitude  to  a  Nobleman  to 
whom  I  am  deeply  indebted :  but  the  historian  who 
may  be  silent  without  danger^  may  praise  without 
difficulty  or  reluctance ;  and  posterity  will  readily 
confess  that  the  prolonged  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  might  funush  the  subject  of  a  sincere 
and  ample  panegyric. 

In  an  accurate  review  of  the  laws,  and  political  in- 
stitutions, of  the  colony^  I  should  have  felt  myself 
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culpably  negligmt^  had  not  the  defect  been  folly  sup- 
plied by  a  much  more  able  pen :  and  I  may  congra- 
tulate my  readers^  as  well  as  myself^  that  I  have  not 
ventured  to  tread  on  ground  which  is  so  much  better 
occupied  by  Mr.  Howard^  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
Rights  of  Property  in  Jamaica. 

The  delusion  of  self-flattery  prompts  me  to  imagine 
that  the  reader  may  inquire^  who  it  is  that  thus  ven-* 
tures  to  remove  the  veil  which  has  so  long  obscured, 
and  tarnished,  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
British  Grown. 

I  am  proud  of  my  birth  in  a  free  country^  whose 
varied  pleasures  the  affectionate  indulgence  of  the 
best  of  parents  enabled  me  to  enjoy  during  nearly 
ilnrty  years  of  an  eventful  and  happy  life.  Accident 
brought  me,  a  stranger,  to  this  distant  land  of 
slavery ;  the  obhgations  of  a  parent  detained  me,  ne- 
cessity still  keeps  me^  here :  and  the  inherent  duties 
of  my  profession  suggested  the  idea  of  using  the 
inoffensive  arms  of  truth  in  a  field  which  slander  has 
long  marked  for  its  own.  I  confess  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  assuming  the  unassisted  labour  of  five 
irksome  years ;  nor  did  I  expect  to  encounter  such 
bitter  foes  as  I  have  met  with  on  my  way.  My  total 
mexperience  of  West  India  politics^  or  prejudices, 
led  me  to  believe  that  substantial  truth  might  be 
safely  and  successfully  opposed  to  bare  assertion; 
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and^  from  a  trifling  pamphlet,  I  have  still  been  led^ 
by  that  fallacious  hope,  through  the  dull  pages  of 
two  tedious  volumes.  Ignorance,  perhaps,  they  still 
may  l^^  to  *Q0^qper>  li^the  fpd. of  wc^  inteHJgence 
as  cannot  err.  The  means  of  local  information^  with 
the  facilities  of  a  rare  and  chesen  library^  have  been 
mine :  and  their  fruity  which  these  pages  bear^  claims 
but  the  humble  merit  of  a  compilation,  whose  faults^ 
er  merits,  are  entirdy  my  own.  But  for  mysdf^  I  aek 

more  i  I  claim  an  exemption  from  that  persecution 

.  •  •     •     . 

which  follows  across  the  ocean  the  conscientious  da* 
fenders  of  tikese  rained  colonies.  The  peculiarity  cf 
my  situation  here^  with  no  local  obligation  but  my 
profession^  should  preclude  any  suspicion  of  preju- 
dice, or  partiality ;  aq4>  separated  from  the  friends, 
the  country,  of  my  youth^  it  might  conciliate  even 
the  most  ..inveterate  to  learn,  that  they  may.  still  re- 
joioe  in  the  calainities  of  an  irksome^  and  a  ,lu;^le99 


iSiikr  Aivir,  Jamaica* 
March,  1828. 
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Chapter  X. 

CaTTSIS   Of  TRB   InFBEIORITT   OF   TRS  SLAVES   IS  THE    BitlTISIt 

CoLoims — CaAAACTSRisTic  Apathy,  ths  katueal  effect  of 
Clihatb^— Conflagration  of  Port  Royal — General  Hun«* 
TER*s  Government — ^Thb  European  Troops  defeated  by  the 
Slates — ^Disputes  of  the  Legislature  and  Decline  of 
THE  Colony— Reinstatement  of  Ayscough — ^The  Elbva* 

TION  OF  GrbOORY-^ThS  ACCESSION  OF  TrBLAWNY>  AND  PeACB 
WITH  THS  JUbELS. 

[AD.  1728—1739.] 

Thh  Aimals  of  Jamaica  would  continue  to  repeat 
only  a  tedious  tale  of  increasing^weakness,  and  each 
successive  year  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and 
melancholy  task^  should  I  persevere  in  a  minute  ac* 
cumulation  of  domestic  incidents  which  breaks  by 
hasty  transitions,  the  natural  connexion  of  causes 
and  events.  One  hundred  years  still  separate  me 
from  the  term  of  my  labours^  and  a  general  history 
of  the  island^  now  established  in  its  laws^  its  com* 
merce>  its  agriculture^  and  its  constitution,  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  volume*  That  the  affairs 
pf  a  colony  so  new^  so  distant^  so  small^  and  so  poor» 
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as  Jamaica  is,  should  indeed,  admit  the  lengttfened 
annals  of  its  mean  estate^  mny  excite  the  smile  of  aa 
historian  of  the  British  empire;  But  our  estimate  of 
importance  is  relative  only  to  the  common  prejudices 
of  mankind ;  and  the  politicai  situation  of  a  country 
must  be  measured^  like  the  lofty  plains  amidst  the 
Alps  and  Andes^  not  so  much  by  its  real  altitude^ 
as  with  a  reference  to  its  base,  or  the  elevation  it  has 
attained  above  the  common  level  of  what  surrounds 
it.  The  stature  which;  amongst  a  people  of  giants^ 
would  pass  unnoticed^  appears  conspiooops  in  a  racQ 
of  pigmies ;  and  Jamaica^  poor  and  humble  as  she  is, 
still  possesses  that  which  a  Tacitus  would  not  neglect, 
nor  a  Gibbon  disdain.  But  if  the  reader  seek  to  be- 
come acquainted  only  with  her  form  uid  features^  the 
surface  of  the  country,  and  not  its  spirit  and  constitoi- 
tion,  let  him  close  this  book :  for  such  I  labout-  ^ot, 
I  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  assertion,  that 
history,  however  written,  must  always  be  instroetlve ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  equally  capable  of  proof,  that  descrip^ 
tion,  however  lively,  must  generally  fail. 

When  preparing  for  a  far  and  foreign  jourti*y,  it  iii 
no  doubt  a  very  natural  desire  to  become  aoquaintdd 
with  the  route,  the  stages  we  are  to  make,  theobjeAts 
we  are  to  behold ;  but  should  more  particidar  infok^ 
matioti  be  required — should  we  desire  to  antlcipitteii 
knowledge  of  the  country,  to  be  familiar  with  its 
features,  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  or  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  it  even  in  the  most 
glowing   imagery  of  descriptive  language.     The 
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dinteftQe  betwoevi  mght  and  language  is  indeed  im^ 
«ie«8arebl9«  Tbe  most  aotive  powers  of  verbose  de^* 
fcrq^tioii  oranot  reach  the  length  of  one  momenlaiy 
glaoae*  Imager  traced  by  the  pen  of  the  most  lively 
mkep  saldKHQ  peaaeas  the  merit  even  of  oonreot  der 
9gaf  ioudi  less  are  they  embeUiahed  with  vivacity  oi 
anlouring:  at  best  they  are  but  pale^  eold  pictures} 
bearings  perhaps*  a  nebulous  impression  of  their  ob* 
jeots ;  but  when  thojse  objects  are  surveyed,  the  poiw 
teit  is  no  lunger  recognised. 

The  sorpnse  evinced  by  every  visiter  of  these 
Western  Indies  pays  but  a  poor  coinpliniant  to  the 
powers  of  description  which  have  been  lavished  on  a 
thousand  volumes*^  In  vain  has  he  endeavoured  to 
jitmiah  his  isMginntion  with  the  views  of  trc^cal 
iQsn»y>  the  peauliarities  of  climate^  the  varietiesj  th^ 
haloita^  or  Ihe  manners  of  the  inhabitimts.  The 
dlfietch  hisiafley  had  porfarayed  instantly  escapes  him^ 
imdtits  oHiikie  vanishes  upon  the  first  view.  Nor  is 
^lew  any  one  feature  in  Jamaica  bo  likely  to  exiemplify 
this  effect  as  the  a[qpearanpe  of  a  population^  geae^ 
fsflydeambed  as  sunk  in  tiie  lowest  state  of  degrada* 
jion  aad  miseiy^  visibly  enjoying  a  greater  proportion 
4rfooiite0t>  aetiye  protection^  £^nd  positive  happiness^ 
4Jbaa  dsi  th^  pallida  weary^  and  defected  mas* 
4eia»    He  beholds^a  race  of  men  tmni^laated from 

f  Were  any  thing  like  an  exception  to  be  t^dered  to  a  fact 
wtiich  reaHy  admits  of  none,  it  might  be  offered,  with  a  semblance 
of  ^hibiUbifity,  in  ikvbr  of  the  vivid  pencU  of  Mr.  Coleridge^  the 
Uvf  ly  Author  of  Six  Wedc9  in  the.  Wat  Indies. 
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their  native  soil,  where  slav)^  is  a,l»bit^  -^libertf '«t 
acoidefit^  and  where^  indeed^ tfaey.  oifeted'  na. better 
thw  the.  beasts  of  the  woods  and  •sandy  dcsdrtss; 
under  British  kuws^  gradnaily  risiiigp  iik  the. scale  k£ 
httman  mtelligence^  to  that  state  wiiiefa^  in  4heir  omt 
land,  they  coold  never  have  attained ;  and  he  itay 
speculate^  wifli  the  authority^of  Herodotus^  upon  tfiJMi 
they  may  yet  beoome.*  That  tibeir  regeneration  lis 
BOt^  however^  so  rapid  as  the  philanthnopist  wiiild 
desire^  cannot  be  denied;  but  a  ihonsahd* causes; 
over  which  their  masters  have  no  controal^  iandiwhieb 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  tonnfbld;  ha^e  impeded 
it:,  none  perhaps  more  eflfeefaiaUy  than  the*  psbidiar 
pressure,  upon  tbe  agricultural  produetians  of  their 
egqpirasive  labour;  a<id  the  ^eotasequellt  abs^Del9  of 
proprietdrs  whose  estates  are  in  f&e> 'hands  o& 'their 
Hierehsnits*  ^       •  -      >      ^j 

.i.  But  there »re  two  other  cireumstandes rwfaieb >coilt» 
our  in  the  continued  de^ssionxif  .th^'negiiocULraoter 
within  the  Briiirii  Indies^  and  whiefa  must3iotibeicon> 
<lealed  ; — ^the  want  of  reUgious  example  tby  'die  l«(4pit^ 
popidation  ;^  and  the  simple>  nnfanpoiAigf'aiatareiiof 
the  forms  of  wier^p  Iherei  *      ^    -jh/  j      i  uii 

<  I.  EoopAyehurdiesK,  the  unhafiowed^bprialcf  ihi 
deadiiftQeldsand  gardens>  the  oriminaliddayio£ba^ 
tbiaa  ;t  tfae-disooaiagem&it  ofima»iag^]t{andi^i]^nrD>* 
febatbu!  oC  the-Sabb^  aiB!  Modttis  wbidi  Htm  iitlarves 
feahihiardly  be  ^^eclted*1;ot  improve;  '  tVatrght'^viidi 

*  See  Note  I.  t  See  Note  II. 

Ill  3;V.  ^.jr.  ' 


f^mdoiis  oDdsetjuenoes  tdihe  whole  comimimty;  H  i$ 
in  vdia  ithai  the  deij^y  *  frcxii  eigfat*and-forty  pdlpite 
zeafamdy/deBGuiiee  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  loss 
tof  man^  while  none  attend  to  hear  tbem ;  for  it  ean« 
not  b&tKpected  that=  the  heathen^  or  the  neop^byte, 
?ntt  a^ptoach :  an  altar  which .  seems  despised^  or 
negieoted, .  by .  the  presumed  superiority,  and  high 
attainoooeois^  of  his  temporal  master. 
;  :1I^  It  cannot  escape  observation  that^  besides  tbe 
faskoi  the  daves  being  in  a  stale  more  approadbing 
lofsviliaatiooiinailouies  not  so  heavily  oppressed  by 
ibtos^as  tiiose:  under  the  British  dominion^  the  arts 
andiivuFiGs,  wMch  adorn  or  improve  mankind>  have 
madeia  miieh igneater  progress  in  the  catholiey  tham 
in  tfaci  pmteslant  colonies  of  the  West.  All  siipe^* 
ftHkist<emamdnt  IB  rejected  by  the  cdid  frugality  of  th^ 
protestants ;  while  the  Roman  superstition^  although 
UioJiBligion;Qf/deaBpotism>  and  theeneonyto  reason^ 
trftenijfateQiiieaitbi;  parent  of  the  arts :  and  it  may  be 
eaaily(fiitaagtaed  that .  even  the  ^lendid  vices  of 'the 
fH^  icburdb;ki]CMiild  have  introduced  miMre  ostensiUe 
ImproDemeiiilsi  perhaps  made  more  j  oonverts  iothe 
abstract  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  island^  thanhavte 
mt  Imdceupliife^/bifti  leas  impressive^  cerenonies  of 
t^iittfooMd  {religion. .  Mankind  biever  prona'  tb 
eiii^»teiaifipli^did;eiat)riratiier.;tl^  tmihi: 

andiltheriweblthy oMuaMnitte^iof' jiriests-akid  mmikd 
likpeitd/jtbeU  rev;eiiiu|A !  pit;lstateljr  lodifiebs^^  splendid 
processions^  impressive  music,*  and  imposing  exhibi- 


♦  Sec  Note  III. 
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tions,  well  calculated  to  affect  the  senses,  and  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude ;  while,  in  every  community,  the  refinement  of 
society  follows  the  real  or  ideal  improvements  of  reli- 
gion. Experience,  indeed,  has  shown  the  eflTcacy  of 
the  most  solemn  and  pompous  rites  to  sooth  the  dis- 
tress, to  confirm  the  faith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness, 
and  to  dispel  the  dark  enthusiasm  of  the  vulgar ;  and, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  we  may  readily  for- 
give their  tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priest* 
hood,  or  the  terrors  of  superstition.  But  even  with- 
out all  this,  when  the  poison  of  sectarians  is  thus  dif- 
fused over  our  church,  when  its  pillars  are  shaken  by 
those  who  preserve  the  name,  without  the  substance 
of  religion,  who  indulge  the  license,  without  the  tem- 
per of  philosophy ; — ^when  we  behold  the  Infinite  divi- 
sions of  religious  tenets  which  are  encouraged  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  their  tendency  to  distract  atten- 
tion and  divide  opinion,  where  union  is  peculiaily 
necessary,  it  cannot  appear  extraordinary  that  the 
labours  of  the  established  clergy  should  produce  but 
little  effect,  or  that  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  thus  debased  and  mingled,  should  be  found 
more  difficult  of  digestion  than  that  of  the  ninth. 

During  the  first  eighty  years  of  British  occupation, 
the  religion  of  Jamaica  was  kept  warm  by  the  embers 
of  fanaticism,  which  the  conquering  army^  brought ; 
while  considerable  advances  were  made  in  many  of 

■ 

<*  flee  Note  IV. 


the  nseful  arts^  and  in  some  of  the  ornamental  refine- 
ments of  Ufe«     The  colonists  brought  with  them  also 
the  habits^  the  manners^  and  the  morals  of  an  age 
which^  if  it  were  less  polished^  was  certainly  less 
fiivolouB>  perhaps  even  less  puritanical^  than  the  pre<* 
sent :  their  energy  was  neither  damped  by  restriction^ 
their  benevolence  by  adversity^  nor  their  ardour  by 
disappointment.  The  active  inhabitants  then  excelled 
in  the  arte  of  navigation  and  trade^  if  not  of  agricul- 
tore ;  their  arms  were  felt  on  the  main^  and  their  ere** 
dil^was  established  in  every  port  of  Europe.    They 
had  a  country  to  form^  a  property  to  defend,  and  an 
VBdisputed  share  in  enacting  those  laws^  which  it  was 
their  interest^  as  well  as  their  duty^  to  maintain.     By 
8omej  indeed^  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica  was  then 
viewed  with  the  same  spirit  of  indignation  and  envy> 
whidi  are  excited  in  the  breast  of  a  noble^  by  the 
luxury  and  independence  of  a  wealthy  merchant* 
And  the  attentive  observer  of  her  history  will  scarcely 
deny  that  Great  Britain  herself  has^  more  than  once^ 
participated  in  such  a  feeling  towards  her  offspring. 
Her  political  struggles  were  indeed^  at  firsts  vital  and 
violent;  but. they  ended,  or  were  thought  to  have 
ended^  an  hundred  years  ago^  in  the  settlement  of  a 
dy}i  constitution^,  whose  infringement  was  never  con-* 
^iemplated»  and  i^hose  model  was  never  excelled.* 
That  twilight  pf  her  early  existence  appeared  as  the 
morning  of,  a  beautiful  day ;  and,  in  the  most  strict 
sense  of  the  term^  Jamaica  might  then  have  assumed 

.«Bc»Nol»V. 
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the  proud-titlQ  of  a  Proyince*  ^  iha  Bntidi.anpirel 
Medjocrity  is*  however:^  the  best  presenraiive  ofpoli** 
tical^  as  well  as  moral  virtue ;  and  rtfae  misforhines 
yrbich  eleyate  and  brightea  the  enei^gies  ofthe  mind 
are  preferable  to  that  excess  of  prespenty  ifbkk 
enervates  it ;  for,  by  opening  the  way  to  vioe^  itdosea 
that  to  happiness^,  The  bright  days  of  prospeiity 
flooa^  indeed/  passed  from  Jamaica;  Btnafortimes 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  tiie  effi)rts  which 
nature  made  to  render  her  happy^  and  it  is  now  too 
late  for  her  to  assert  the  prwogative  of  rahk^  wh^i  ^j^ 
scarcely  dares  to  raise  her  voice  under  the  heairjr 
charge  of  having  lost  her  claim  to  justice ;  and.wfaem 
t}i0  children  of  hier  wealth  are  ai^ianied  to  aeknow* 
ledge  their  paraot  in  the  senate  towhicb  that  wealth 
has  raised  them.  To  the  iBdisoriminating  eye  ofratt 
ottjinftry  obaerrer  Jamafcamay,  perlmps,  stitt^ppeor 
a^.rich  a^d  productive  as  in  the  days  of  Qeoi^iha 
secoftd ;  the  fonn>  tridy  is  the  same^  but  the  animate 
ing  bealtb,  and  vigour^  are  fled*  The  mdusteyof  the 
people  ia  discouraged,  and  exhausted^  by  a  long  coo^ 
timi^oe  of  oppressive  taxes  impwed  in.war  land  m< 
tiunad  jin  peaiee ;  now  an  expiring  taper. .  Thosetwiho 
know  her  real  state^  will  hardly  believe,  tfaatohe  moa 
shone  pre-emuieDt  amoagbt  thei  prmdest  msli  dmirich* 
est  of  colonies;  a^lendidibeaconlniheWesi^gMdttag 
^  V»ftertriov9*tQ<affliieiiae>aud}liQnoar:      (  ?<;.    ^> ! 

■  clarum  et  venerabiles  nomen,  , 

CfentSbtts;  '  ,    » 

f  See  Note  VI. 


Ifc[]4  wadodyj^in  Uondred  jeBTS  since  she  glittered  the 
bijgbtest  jewd  in  the  brightest  earUilycro  when, 
isfairs  {iairiotic  pride,  she  seemed  almost  to  forget  that 
die.€Qidd  be  free  and  prosperous,  only  by  a  friendly 
f^QDfaexioit  with  Great  Britain.  The  friends  of  liberty 
ihsn  rcgoiced^  that  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  trans- 
Bliaiitic  isle^  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  as  rare,  as  it 
is.  wcnrihy.  of  imitation:  a  people  strenuously  defend^ 
ik^' their,  liberties  by  means  the  most  legitimate,  who 
wnuld  neither  sell  themselves  nor  their  posterity,  but 
evyioedamshaken  firmness  in  the  trying  day  of  dan* 
ger,  .and  sober  mod^atian  in  the  triumphant  hour  of 
ndory. 

^  /  And;had  this  patriotic  excitement  extended  its  in« 
flnenee:tto!th^  doraestio  industry ;  had  their  energies 
kept*  pace,  with  their  zeal,  the  colonists  would  have 
fiBdiiaonaica  in  a  rank  much  higher  than  she  hdlds. 
Bttt^  Vila^pily,  ^eir  activity  hag  never,  to  this  mo<« 
ttaipfafproBxhed  the  rich,  nnexplwed  treasures  oC 
iUeilovayt  .tesDorises ;  and  the  feeble  excuse  of  the 
ewlierr»dtdeni,<  Who  pleaded  their  in&ncy  m  a  land 
vdhebedhe/aits  had ^neiyer  been  cultivated,  and  the 
idmbef  ^ftemili^  fdtty  cannot  be  available  now,  in 
iheir  fldbtm^^or  deefining  age.  ' 

^  ( !  i^ttd  kng  delayed^,  and  would  wiUiagly  suppnesr^ 
^(bbik'dA'Hikf  Qreolet)  >characier!^i^h  May  explain 
this  apparent  anomU^,^ oiiq  which  has  obstnteted 


.'..f  . 


*  CrioUes,  or  Creoles,  was  the  name  originally  given  by  the 
Indians  to  the  children  of  Spaniards  and  natives^  born  in  the 
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ftsbsb  obvious  improvetaeiits  which  the  cdboiate  of 
jMudca  have  never  wantedthe  ability  to  disoevnj  yet 
never  poasefised  the  eaei^  to  cHecute*  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  Jamaiea  are  kmd  pareHts^  cheerful 
Gompamons,  warm  friends ;  their  houses,  nay,  their 
puiMs,  are  ever  open,  though  now,  alas !  almost 
wmftyf^^Hney  respect  religioa>  and  the  Iaws»^— are 
ocmfiding^  generous^  and  libered ;  they  have  proved 
titfiA  they  can  brave  death  in  the  earthquake,  or  in 
the  hurrieane,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  and  that  thqr 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  infamy  or  disgrace.  l$ui 
the  warmth  of  the  torrid  cone  disposes  everytUng 
that  has  life  to  the  most  intemperate  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity*  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  climate ;  but  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  here  certainly  tooprodigal  in  their 
hixttrioiis  gifts;  both  are  alike  armed  against  the 
aottve  Clergies  of  man,  who  is  the  yielding  slave  to 
habit  An  air  loaded  with  almost  tangible  vapoum, 
a  cloudless  sky,  a  blazing  sun,  an  irreeostible  torrent 
d  light  vx  unchanging  temperature,  and^  dbove  all, 
a  land  which  exacts  not  fhe  common  vigilance  of  ka^ 
bo«r  to  poar  forth,  witlyMii  any  interval  of  repose,  the 
richest  luxuries  of  nature,  all  combine  to  unstring  the 
pervesy  paralyse  exertion,  and  fiirm  the  most  nn- 
aeemly  %ature  in  the  pale  ^Mdrea  of  Ihe  western 
m»i  The  body,  thtoughout  the  yeav,  isi  oppres^ecih- 
the  bbod  stagnates  by  excessive  beat,  and  the  spirits 
isink  U>  a  corresponding  state  of  ipactivity.  M  Sog- 
lishman,  bom  beneath  a  sky.  of  varying  temperature 


ifi  contiiMHiIIy  BensiUe  bf  hew  impMBsioDS,  which  lm|i 
hijs  fietified  a#ake.  He  is  TlgU«tit^  aetite^  md  inocii* 
dteiit^  fei6  the  ait  he  breatfaM.  The  West  Indian^ 
Who  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  same  intolerant  teoF 
perature,  to  the  same  oppressed  densattont^  is  UstleBS, 
languid^  and  dgected<  In  colder  regions^  inaetMi 
is  a  punishment ;  benea&  the  tfopio»  repose  is  aa 
enjoyment;  marks  of  an  tmiversa)  lethargy  prevail^ 
indolence  is  ihe  vice  of  the  climate  ;  and  the  inhit- 
fatCants  have  imbibed  ttie  vices,  without  imitating  'the 
arts  and  institutions  of  Buropean  siMMty.. 

OChertdse  where  am  all  tiie  matiufiiGtories  whidi 
this  iriand  is  so  capable  of  supplying,  and  for  the 
want  of  ii^ch  it  still  pays  so  indisdreetty^  and  so 
deaily?  How  are  the  ridi»  and  spontaneous,  andiium- 
mtfable  productions  of  its  native  forests  hnprcAred  w 
treated  f  *  Why  has  not  encouragement  been  oflEend 
to  tji^starving  mechanios  of  Great  Brttam>'--a  t^^ige 
given  to  the  groaning  paupers  ^tb  whom  England 
i^  surchai^ged, — or  an  asylum  afforded  to  Hw  hopefess 
dbsptmdency  of  the  desperate  Irish,  anddM  the  wany 
t&onsand  wsi^  which,  in  the  interior  of  Junaica^  stSl 
remain,  rich  in  tikeir  wasted  luxuriance,  the  haunt  of 
labels,  or  the  den  <^  thieves  ?  land  which  ofi^m  the 
Messings  of  Britii^  laws,  and  to  such  olijects  of  dA- 
t^riiig  misery,  wodid  be  indeed  a  sd^odoetive 
Ed«tl/  Why  htts  not  a  po^latieb  tf(  Rm  laboitfeis 
htHh  thns  eneMmged  to  fmpply  theplac^  of  thdtfe 
who  eore  now  Vanishing' in  the  ^tidn,  ddd  ddud>  of 


^.if xtp^vagant,  pr  expprim^tftl  ;ag«.?i ,  J4*ih*  ^iteirit 

llpft  tl^  ^^9Jt  it.m^^  sQpfaameMmie  woitbll  nbvaatt 
iitg  wprst  pos^Ue .  dBM^ : .  lU  would,  long^ ,  Odioe  haa>uk 
j^Qi^yad  allftppi^ehen^ipn  of  ^  servile  'war>>wd.^a90d 
s^.wf>s:H  Qf  ti¥^(Sure^  and  of  life,  ..       .  ^  ,  .^1 

,  { Tioo-trtrfy  flaay  be  applied  to ' Jamak^^  th^  Xrikb  ^so^^ 
verb,  Quos  Dem  vtdt  perdere,  ^c.;^  and.  ipiiVjr.'Wieii^ 
a^pte.ofifeRs  the  prospQ(it,of  wbat.ii(u^  j^oithe  eOect 
of  b^  own. moral  imbpoiUty^    Jf^.itt.th^ofasaiirftytioT 

|){riga94*> .  ^1>P>  in  desoftaUng  tibei  ewtb»^>  trappled 
^poUt^^sniftllooffQnuiiutii^  ^<rfaa«b  airo^ste  the  nafme 
f^M^qapires;  and|  if  we  except  .t(beiiii^y:terh»fiQf 
^|RfipB9.naffe,.Mrbieh:couldisi^bflae  natrandtfaQrltiie 
9if9p)d.«uiiHnoq8  of  it^.b«re]j(}ai,  wie.ab«tt,£»ditbaitmd 
fpl^ti^^  pqfM69fKl>o£  my,  ifeHQurcedii  4io»(evw-M^ 

lictnfiDJ^  .^;  mem  .^^orte  of  on-  ext^o^MQneiaxi)  not  iH 
^p^y, .  iro^yi  etsi^^feMpbedj  w?iS  ww  «il«ife«tefkbyilBo 
«$i1E»^  ioC.  4,  HP^  b^ttl@<    Grgf)«e^;:«i}»flil947.b3rr:tbei 

I^^ty*  3nhwi*.Wi?jQ!gtbie>lw/aff|a!whk!lijhtj¥Sibaari 
6p,j9^#6tnr4)yiel^<^ate4  ipjitbetohistflar^  eliih«{iwl«r 


^y:  WTfihrorr'iMBticnLmr.  1& 

IParkn^ntfllHbtes^  were'  to  the  Gteci^ ;  a  ttibdumy^ 

i»ie^^:6tHI<mom  valuable,  ioipodiag'  otily  Mle  eaSy 

iB9k:i€fid^»afpteiitig  6faaractersr  so  deeply  iiiacedf^  to 

l»indeft6le*    femoral  o(  each  naiioft  migitt  fbai^ 

beiddbriilaiBd  for  itsantiqae  ioscnptiont;  And  ^ 

Aoald'thereiread-the  reVolations  whibh  ^  aged  Imvd 

long  »nce  swept  away ;  while  the  dtrengtb  of  monnbifi 

and  tteiiixLiieiice  of  climate  would'  be  both  exempli^ 

fied  and^Kplained.  .         / 

i   Of  Jiunaica^  however,  it  is  easier  to  deplore  !iie 

late  Aan  todedeiiibe  the  preset  condttioii ;  to  attetti]|»t 

ivhidi  we  must  rstom  loathe  year  1738.    TlieMSpirtt 

^'    A.ty.      oft  oommei^ce,  and  improvenieiit^  Uas'^^ 

- 1  W'  . '  been' that  of'  liberty^  it  can  floufish '  itadeod 

bily  beiieeikk  the 'dmdow  of  salutary  laWs;  noeveAit 

ochll^HhetiifOk^ .  have^  beeta  better  o^eiifeted  Id  *AtM 

forUi>U«i)  HBSOttTde^'Hian  the  permanent  esfe^AKsh^^t 

«fjii>lteer  oemtkuiion^  whibh  tenhiriated'tiieileA^'atKl 

4i<08tftXf9'^ttiiiggle'. ' '  rPhe'  equivocal  demons<^idtii^ 

ofltheidp&liEiBillwoMffehywho^  aHbough  h^  6]^dk«  tKof 

ladkgt«^irf!p(M»  Md  a^ired  t4»  b«  fti» 

auk  in4s1lei^toFfli«»>W^j6tem  Woifdj  hod ^duc^tby 

€0k>l|lilrMd^  ivi^  liittits  strsat  and  htebi^iisit 
afld  imAi^tfk  ab«ngement  wad  i^nder^  dei^ira!bfe'ii^ 
AaMlii3a^>:kti aWfudh'  Igfeatetf  sacnfiea' thah  tbat^l^ 
whh)bri«lib  )iad^:<ft)taih^  iU  Th6  nh^iaoms^rije 
oirilbii  aIkrto(»mtanuniydbdMd';^'S^ 

iildhdx4«raniM^r^  efth^MtMl,  ^ttrti^miilistriitioncitf' 
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justioe^hed  heen  long  suspended^  tindtkeatienikni  of 
aUdasses  was  calledi  and  for  a  time  devoted^ 'to  Hjai 
iBsptoiiomeat  of  its  internal  ooQdLiioD>  andf  eapmsliy^ 
tothe  ^tttive  eatebltthment  of  its  forts  a»d  fortifinsit 
tisns«  Inoesiant  vigilanee  was  also  requined  in  ib^ 
disoovery^  tbe  attaok,  and  the  parsait>  oi  the  nmnei^ 
sow  vebel  detaohmeats ;  but  the  siiooesswas  various^ 
fer  the  aotive  spirit  of  the  slaves  cfftrai  'triumphed 
over  the  indolent  assurance  of  th^  opponents. 

The  infant  settlement  of  Port  Aat(mio>  the  scene 
6f  the  most  obstinate  ccmtest^  received  moie  than,  ltd 
shaie  of  attention  and  security }  and  martial  Uw  was 
enforced^  until  the  peace>  which  was  mtified  with 
Spain^  enabled  the  planters  to  torn  their  thoughts  ex.- 
ehiavely  to  those  agricultural  sesousoes  wfaidi  bad 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  struggle*  The  strength 
of  the  oslcmy  could  calculate  on  seven  Aousand  six 
hundred'  white  inhabitants^  eight  huadred  and.  fifty 
fiee  nc^^roes^  and  seventy-four  thousand  daveSt  wbom 
a  season  of  peace  might  have  applied,  to  great  adf 
vantage.  But  the  depredations  commitbed  by  the 
^^aniards  were  unabated ;  and  the  passive  fiufbearn 
aaoe  of  the  English  court  was  cowardly  and  cao-^ 
temptible*  The  people  of  the  West  Indies  com«* 
plained  of  their  repeated  losses^  clothing  tbeir  repm^* 
sMiatiotts  in  the  strongest  language  of  r emonstrftnoe^ 
and  of  troth )  wbile  the  powerful  opponents  of  a 
mean  spirited  ministry  improved  the  laets  so  fiu*  as 
fe  excite  that  universal  spirit  of  detestatiott  agatnsi 
impeirfidbus  enefisy^  whi<A  eves^uaUy  eaded  in  the 
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war  th^  h«i  long  detimi  The  ]ll-&ied  town  of 
Port  Royal  had  odce  noie^  like  a  phaenk  in  the 
odtan^  ndsed  an  iispifiiig  head  ftom  a  bed  of  snololiig 
ashee^  and  agam  it  fdl  a  sacrifice  to  a  oonflagratlonr 
Like  a  ▼oloaDoit  bornt  for  three  daysy  and  ihe  flaoMt 
were  etched  only  by  the  wavea  whidi  encompasBei 
its  blaok  and  seething  walb.  Hie  soene  of  Inmf 
And  Tiot  was  changed  into  a  desert  $  and  the  proi«# 
peot  of  the  smokkig  ruins  was  almost  Utt  only  distineN 
timi  between  the  solitude  of  natwe,  and  the  desela^ 
tien  of  man.  The  misfertune  was  limited  to  few  of 
tte  ivdiabitaiits,  for  few  survived  it ;  but  many  hun^ 
dreds  of  fheir  mercantile  dependents^  throughout  tiie 
isdand^  were  plunged  in  misery  and  ruin*  To  im-* 
prove  the  general  consternation,  it  was  Suspected  tiiat 
itioen^feries  had  been  employed,  and  that  the  event 
#as  eonneeted  with  the  repeated  Mure  in  every 
afttempt  tb  mppress  the  rebel  n^rroes^  who  now 
aiastniied  a  still  more  active  and  formidable  appear^ 
ance.  liiflammatory  placards  were  discovered  on  Ihe^ 
vralls  and  tavern  doors,  and  the  slaves  were  pobKoly 
iin^gated  te  nnioB  and  insurrection*  Though  ofteii 
checked,  and  sometimes  defeated^  they  suocessfiilly  oe** 
copied  ihe  mountain  passes^  and  prevailed  in  theiir 
ovM  extraordinary  mode  of  warfore.  A  force  de^, 
spatted  i^ni^  them  was  con^red^  or  corrapted^ 
at  the  moment  when  tiieir  prindpal  settlement  waa 
Withiil  its  grasp;  faction  and  discontent  were,  the 
natural  consequences  of  repeated  defeat,  and  the  mihl 
and  ataiidble  govemof  was  incessantly  toibwatdb 
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with  borrows  he  could  not  assuage^  and  demands 
which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy. 

The  British  government  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
adtnation  of  Jamaica ;  and  two  regiments^  withdrawn 
from  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar^  proved  its  vigilance 
and  r^^ard.    Nor  was  Jamaica  deficient  in  tokens  of 
substantial  gratitude ;  a  considerable  addition  to  theii" 
pay  was  drained  from  her  exhausted  coffers,  and  two 
independent  companies  were  raised  and  equipped^  to 
attend  and  assist  them  in  their  arduous  duties.    But^ 
unfortunately^  the  inhabitants  possessed  yalour  with* 
out  conduct^  and  the  love  of  independence  without 
the  spirit  of  union.    A  scandalous  faction  prevailed 
in  the  councils  of  the  colony ;  the  irritation  of  pubUc 
distress  was  kept  alive  by  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
domestic  discord,  and  the  littie  influence  possessed  by 
the  gentie  Hunter^  proved,  what  has  since  often  been 
experienced^  that  the  governor  of  Jamaica  ought  to 
unite  the  qualities  of  ability  and  rank,  to  preserve  the 
community  from  the  disorders  of  democracy.    His 
conspicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the  obscurity  of 
his  birth^  and  raised  him  to  the  situation  he  held^  and 
he  had  been  selected  for  this  appointment  as  a  man 
possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  respective  in- 
terests of  the  continental  and  insular  colonies  of  Great 
Ritain.    He  had  governed  in  New  York  and  Virgi- 
nia ;  and  in  all  his  employments,  military  as  well  as 
civile  he  had  uniformly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
prudence  and  integrity  of  his  conduct;  butamili** 
tary  governor  has  never  been  successful  in  Jamaica^ 
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and  sucb  an  administration  has  always  been  marked 
by  popular  tumult  and  endless  faction.  General 
Hunter  had  proved  himself  the  firm  supporter  of  the 
protestants^  who  were  suspected  of  having  many  ene-; 
mies  here ;  and  the  disquietude  of  the  island  was,  in 
some  measure^  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  concealed 
papists.  He  therefore  exerted  his  influence  to  pro- 
cure an  edict  compelling  all  residents^  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  sixty,  to  abjure  the  Roman  faith  ;  and  he 
succeeded,  after  a  warm  debate,  in  which  it  was 
fmrly  urged^  that  the  law  would  easily  be  evaded  by 
those  who  could  so  readily  obtain  a  dispensation  for 
the  moral  crime  of  peijury. 

Apprised  of  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  Spanish 
courts  he  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  shipping;  and 
though  he  acted  ^  only  agreeably  to  his  instructions, 
thjB  unavoidable  injury  which  the  measure  inflicted  on 
the  liberty  of  trade,  raised  him  a  multitude  of  noisy 
ei^emies.  But  his  active  genius  was  still  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  island ;  and  he  laid  before  the 
king  a  prpposal  to  establish  six  independent  regiments 
for  its  ^elusive  protection, — a,  measure  the  more 
nepe^s^y^  as  the  rebellious  slaves  had  fortified  their 
town  ia  the.  mountains,  and  erected  a  standard  of  re- 
volt>  to  which  the  negroes  were  daily  flocking,  sup- 
plied, with  anf3s  find  ajnniunition  by  the  erojssaries.of  ^ 
France  and  Spain,,  In  his  judicious  menaorial,  he 
painted)  in  lively  cplours,  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
tre^Mry,  the  desolation  of  the  country,  tlie  disgrace  of 
the  militia,  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the  rapacious 

Vol.  II.  C     - 
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barbarians.  His  investigations  proved  that  the 
AD.  commercial  distress  was  chiefly  owing  to 
^^^^'  the  loss  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras^ 
which  had  been  seized  by  Spain  ;  and  to  the  transfer 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonial  trade  to  the  more 
fortunate  settlers  in  New  England.  The  intrigues  of 
the  South-Sea  Company  were  also  mischievous  and 
imposing ;  while  the  vast  supply  of  sugar  which  was 
poured  into  Ireland^  and  all  the  foreign  markets^  an- 
ticipated the  Jamaica  planters^  whose  industry  was  ill- 
paid  by  the  growth  of  cocoa,  the  export  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  duties,  or  by  the  scanty  produce  of  the 
coffee  tree,*  which  had  been  but  lately  introduced. 

Such  was  the  general  distress,  and  so  ruinous  was 
the  expenditure  upon  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  that,  to  replenish  the  ex- 
hausted treasury,  and  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  a  loan  was  solicited  at  the  unusual  in* 
terest  of  twelve  per  cent. ;  while  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  was  distracted  by  the  variety  and  impor- 
tance of  the  subjects  which  demanded  its  aclive  inter* 
ference.  The  Governor  spoke  the  language  of  con- 
ciliation, and  of  truth :  in  a  studied  speech,  conceived 
and  delivered  with  dignity,  he  represented  the  vari- 
ous dangers  which  threatened,  and  the  discords  which 
disgraced  the  colony ;  and  after  explaining,  in  the 

*  The  Arabs  call  the  coffee-berry  boun;  the  liquor  made  from 
it,  cahau^ — thence  the  word  coffee.  The  powerful  efficacy  of  the 
beverage,  as  a  tonic,  is  expressed  in  the  latter  native  word,  which 
signifies  ttrength. 
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clearest  manner^  the  intricate  causes  of  the  decay  of 
trade*  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  union^  with** 
out  which  the  island  would  be  inevitably  lost. 

The  troops  under  De  Lameliere  were  again  de« 
feated  by  the  savages  whom  they  affected  to  despise : 
a  base  slave,  who  had  betrayed  them,  emted  the 
groundless  suspicion  that  the  treason  would  prove  the 
first  spark  of  a  general  conflagration ;  and  dissatis^ 
faction^  or  despair^  urged  the  Assembly  to  threaten  a 
discontinuance  of  the  military  pay.     A  calmer  judg- 
ment, however,  offered  tempting  rewards  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  banditti ;  freedom  to  the  slave,  gold 
to  the  soldier,  who  should  capture,  or  convey  the 
head  of  a  rebel ;  while  to  the  families  of  such  as  fell 
in  the  service,  ample  provision  was  assured.    Admi* 
ral  Stewart  seconded  these  active  measures,  and  the 
cannon  or  the  courage  of  the  seamen  effected  far 
more  than  the  train- band  discipline  of  a  miUtary 
parade.    The  Admiral's  instructions  created  some 
alarm  amongst  the  commercial  speculators,  who  peti* 
tioned  him  to  suspend  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
his  orders  which  related  to  his  capture  of  the  Spanish 
traders,  as  it  too  nearly  affected  their  own  equivocal 
views.     The  recovery  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pieces  of  eight,  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish 
ship  of  war,  discovered  on  the  Pedro  shoals,  was, 
however,  some  compensation  for  the  restrictions  on 
an  unfair  trade ;  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
Government  at  length  prevailed  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  bsue  orders  for  the  discontmuance  of  those 

02 
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savage  acts  of  retaliation  which  kept  the  Indies  in 
continual  alarm.  But  the  Kingston  merchants^  who 
were  the  chief  aggressors,  obtained  not  the  protection 
they  thus  insidiously  sought ;  for,  continuing  to  carry 
on  the  illicit  traffic,  they  were  eflFectually  excluded 
from  protection.  Yet  not  even  this  provocation  could 
justify  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  guarda  costas, 
the  inhumanity  of  whose  crews  was  at  that  time  exem- 
plified in  the  memorable  instance  of  the  unfortunate 
Jenkins.^  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Spanish  monarch, 
however,  to  record  a  circumstance,  which  proves  that 
he  was  in  earnest  in  the  measure  he  adopted  to  sup- 
press the  outrages  committed  by  his  subjects.  Upon 
the  complaint  of  Admiral  Stewart,  one  of  his  viceroys 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  chains,  and  another  was  con- 
fined in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Jago  de 
Cuba. 

Amongst  the  civil  regulations,  proposed  for  the 
benefit  of  Jamaica,  was  one  of  considerable  import^ 
ance,  but  of  no  result ;  the  appointment  of  a  Master 
of  the  Rolls  to  conduct  the  Chancery,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  governor  and  his  council.  It  was  also  again 
proposed  to  introduce  a  white  population,  and  to 
encourage  it  by  grants  of  land ;  but  the  discussion 
was  distracted  by  the  influence  of  faction,  and  the 
Assembly  required  a  period  of  adjournment,  to  be 
fixed  by  its  members,  who,  in  grand  committee,  dared 
to  bar  the  door  against  a  message  from  the  crown. 
For  the  fii-st  offence,  the  governor  was  advised  indis* 

*  See  Note  XXXIX.  Vol.  i. 
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creetly  to  prorogue  it ;  for  the  second^  he  was  obliged 
to  accept,  with  humble  inexperience,  the  strong  and 
^0  simple  plea  of  parliamentary  usage.  Had 
^^^^'  not  the  most  blind  infatuation  prevailed 
against  the  experiment  of  a  white  agricultural  popu* 
lation,  the  opportunity  would  not  thvm  have  been  lost : 
the  king's  permission^  granted  to  his  troops,  to  dis- 
band^ and  settle  themselves  with  their  arms  and 
stores^  would  have  been  accepted  and  improved ;  and 
the  colony  would  have  acquired  that  stability  which 
it  soon  found  the  want  of,  during  a  contest  which  even 
then  threatened  it.  But  the  inhabitants  indulged  a 
vain  confidence  which  deferred  the  remedy  of  the  ap- 
proaching evil*  without  deferring  the  evil  itself:  the 
enjoyment  of  present  repose  was  preferred  to  the  ac- 
tive preparations  for  future  security ;  a  partial  check 
given  to  the  rebels  again  calmed  their  fears ;  and  the 
only  act  of  vigilance  was  the  erection^  or  appropria* 
tion,  of  a  few  defensible  houses  to  check  the  menace 
of  a  general  revolt.  The  troops^  harassed  and  dis- 
pirited^ confined  their  efibrts  to  a  repetition  of  the 
same  system  of  action  which  had  so  often  failed 
against  those  who  pursued  no  system  whatever ; 
while  perfidious  ambuscades  continually  thinned  their 
ranks^  and  increased  those  of  their  enemies.  In  one 
instance  the  premature  eagerness  of  the  slaves,  who 
were  secretly  posted  in  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
the  troops  were  passings  betrayed  the  ambuscade ; 
and  they  would  have  been  the  victims  of  their  own 
treachery,  if  the  British  regulars  had  known  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  country.    But  the  rapid  dis- 
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appearanoe  of  the  barbariaiui  foiled  the  niancBnvres  of 
their  pursuers;  the  tide  of  rebellion  roUed  on  with 
fearful  fury,  and  the  colony  trembled  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice^  when  it  was  awakened  from  a  slumber, 
which  had  nearly  proved  its  last^  by  the  tardy  dis-* 
covery  that  cowardice  or  corruption  had  again  de* 
stroyed  every  prospect  of  success.  It  is  almost  cettain 
that  there  had  been  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  an  invitation  to  advance^  or  an  indul* 
gence  of  retreat;  it  is  quite  certain  that  Colonel 
Ashworthy  was  convicted  of  gross  negligence  (a 
mild  judgment)^  and  that  the  rebels  were  endowed 
with  fresh  courage  and  renewed  strength.  The  in* 
capacity  of  a  distracted  government  may,  however, 
often  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effect 
of  treason ;  and  the  frequent  divisions  in  the  councils 
of  the  island  did  not  tend  to  inspire  the  slaves  with 
wy  gi^^t  apprehension  of  the  efforts  used  to  suppress 
A.D.  them.  Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the 
^^^'  virtue  of  a  well-regulated  government,  em- 
bitters the  factions  of  a  weak  one ;  and  the  sterile 
discussion  of  the  right  to  appropriate  the  island  funds 
put  an  end  to  all  deliberation  in  the  senate.  The 
formal  maintenance  of  invaded  privil^es  provoked 
the  assembly  to  rashness :  an  arrogant  adherence  to 
a  principle,  which  it  possessed  neither  the  right  to 
daim,  nor  the  power  to  enforce,  urged  the  council  to 
obstinacy ;  the  shouts  of  a  common  enemy  at  their 
doors  were  drowned  in  the  tumult;  and  the  only 
alternative  was  to  dismiss  them  both,  like  children 
deprived  of  the  toy  they  each  had  cried  for. 
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Hius  were  the  public  exigencies  a^ain  left  unpro* 
Tided  for,  at  a  moment  pregnant  with  alarm  and 
danger ;  and  then  was  first  seriously  felt  the  want  of 
a  free  channel  of  communication  with  the  mother 
country^  through  which  the  difficulties  of  the  colony 
might  find  a  ready  access  to  the  royal  ear.     The 
other  colonies  already  maintained  such  an  agent,  and 
Jamaica^  awakened  at  length  by  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  her^  followed  the  example ;  but  not  until 
the  inroads  of  the  victorious  rebels^  the  desertion  of  the 
slaves  to  join  their  standard^  and  the  failut:e  of  every 
attempt  to  intimidate  them,  had  compelled  many  per- 
^D       sons  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  of 
^^^'      either  wealth,  or  poverty,  to  abandon  the 
island.     The  fertile  powers  of  the  soil  tended  to  over« 
shadow  its  surface  with  thick  woods,  and  the  mis- 
chievous growth  of  inferior  vegetation,  which  dis* 
played    the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature,  was  un* 
checked  by  cultivation.     Storms  and  inundations 
were  frequent  and  destructive ;  and  many  districts  of 
the  island  relapsed  to  their  native  state  of  forest  and 
morass,  which  here  spread  to  a  boundless  extent 
whenever  man  ceases  to  exercise  his  dominion  over 
the  earth;  while  the  portion  which  was  maintamed 
in  a  state  of  productive  husbandry  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  vast  tracts  abandoned  to  the  wild 
growth  of  nature,  or  to  the  occupation  of  a  wilder, 
enemy.     The  continued  restraint  of  martial  law  was 
also  injurious  to  the  planter  ;  the  common  current  of 
justice  was  arrested,  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
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trampled  on,  oftentimes  with  impunity ;   for  every 
military  government  floats  between  the  extremes  of 
absolute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy.     Stilly  how- 
ever^ the  annual  exports  from  Jamaica  to  Great 
Britain^  under  all  these  disadvantages,  amounted  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Dark  and  discouraging  as  the  prospect  was^  the 
gloom  was  deepened  by  the  death  of  General  Hunter. 
The  humble  tomb  which '  covered  his  remains  was 
consecrated  by  the  respect  and  regret  of  all  ranks^ 
who  beheld^    with  dismay,    the  reinstatement  of 
Ayscough^  the  peccant  president;  a  man  who  had 
already  proved  himself  destitute  of  every  resource 
which  could  engage  the  esteem^  reward  the  service, 
or  secure  the  obedience  of  the  indignant  colonists. 
His  knowledge^  if  he  possessed  any^  could  only  serve 
to  confirm  his  habits  by  prejudices ;  he  was  unable  to 
disguise  to  himself  that  he  had  deserved  the  con« 
tempt  of  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  government  amidst  the  deep  and  silent 
curses  of  a  trembling  people.     His  enemies  exposed 
him»  therefore^  with  pleasure  to  the  dangers  and  difii- 
culties  of  a  turbulent  administration ;  and  the  first 
acclamations  of  his  few  adherents  soon  degenerated 
into  the  loud  murmurs  of  dismay  and  discontent. 
The  burden  of  martial  law  was  not  relieved  by  the 
AD.      consolations  of  confidence ;  and  had  not  Sir 
1735.      Chaloner  Ogle  guarded  the  coasts  with  a 
seaman's  vigilance,  and  a  timely  reinforcement  of  six 
hundred  men  arrived  from  Gibraltar^  the  inhabitants 
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would  not  much  longer  have  disputed  the  possession 
of  the  island  with  the  Spanish  depredators.  Presi- 
dent Ayscough,  and  the  rebel  slaves. 

An  unusual  measure  of  success,  which  attended  one 
of  the  parties  sent  against  the  negroes^  in  some 
degree  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  former  disgrace^ 
and  revived  expiring  hope :  but  it  was  quickly  extin- 
guished by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  war  with 
France  and  Spain ;  and  by  the  frightful  declaration 
that  the  treasury  could  no  longer  support  the  payments 
which  had  been  voted  to  the  protecting  regiments. 
A  strong  party,  under  Colonel  Charlton,  was  defeated 
and  pursued  from  the  vale  of  Bagnal  Thicket,  where 
an  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  were  cut  off  and  de« 
stroyed ;  and  the  victorious  shouts  of  the  barbarians 
were  heard  almost  in  Spanish  Town.  Captain  Pope's 
men  were  also  surprised,  and  their  quarters  burnt ; 
while  the  resources  of  the  colony  were  rapidly  declin- 
ing, beneath  the  mad  influence  of  the  wildest  of  spe- 
culations.    The  South-Sea  Company,  by  depriving 
Jamaica  of  the  sale  of  slaves  to  the  Spaniards,  de- 
prived her  also  of  her  seamen,  and  of  the  annual  dis- 
posal of  British  manufactures^  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  while  the  log- 
wood trade,  which  had  employed  a  hundred  sail  of 
shipping  in  the  ports  of  Jamaica,  was  now  farmed  to 
two  or  three  private  merchants,  whose  agents  resided 
at  Campeachy,  and  had  there  aided  the  Spaniards^ 
more  than  once,  in  their  treacherous  attacks  on  the 
vessels  trading  to  the  two  bays.     Still,  however,  the 
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privateers  trusted  themselves  to  a  dangerous  sea^  or 
on  an  enemy's  coast^  under  the  guidance  of  men  who 
were  pressed  into  the  service^  and  whose  skill  and 
fidelity  were  therefore  equally  suspicious.  But  the 
hopes  of  plunder  banished  every  idea  of  danger^  and 
a  natural  fearlessness  of  disposition  supplied  the  more 
rational  confidence  which  is  the  just  result  of  know* 
ledge  and  experience.  The  clandestine  traflSc  in 
French  sugar  was  also  increasing  under  the  negli- 
gent  or  corrupt  government  of  Ayscough,  and  the 
rich  merchants  of  Hispaniola  eagerly  anticipated  the 
ruin  of  their  rivals  in  Jamaica. 

But  the  administration^  of  Ayscough  drew  towards 
its  close ;  and  the  haughty  president,  who  had  long 
seen  the  symptoms  of  certain  disgrace^  now  felt  those 
of  approaching  death ;  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  the  factious  attempt  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government,  and  to  entail  that  additional 
eurse  upon  his  country.  His  healthy  however,  was 
blighted^  and  disappointed  ambition  did  not  invigo- 
rate a  constitution  broken  by  intemperance,  and  sink- 
ing under  the  anxiety  of  guilt.  The  whole  period  of 
his  admhiistration  had  been  one  uninterrupted  scene 
of  confusion  and  disaster ;  his  daily  usurpations  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  justice ;  he  was  extinguished 
under  the  weight  of  public  contempt ;  and  the  country 
charitably  cast  a  decent  veil  over  acts  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  exposed  to  view  and  detes- 
tation. 

John  Gregory  was  the  next  in  presidency,  and  he 
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succeeded  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the  executive ;  re^ 
signing  it  only  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  governor^ 
Henry  Cunningham^  who  soon  fell  by  an  act  of  his 
own  intemperance  at  a  public  entertainment.     Cun- 
ningham was  a  Scotch  member  of  parliament,  a  man 
of  honour  and  courage^  but  totally  unqualified,  either 
by  experience  or  ability,   for  such  a  charge  as  the 
government  of  Jamaica.    He  owed  his  appointment 
to  the  partiality  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  from  the  fury  of  a  London  mob»  when  the 
obnoxious  excise   bill  was  pending  in  parliament. 
During  his  short,  but  turbulent  administration,  he  was 
charged  with  being  the  weak  tooL  of  his  patron,  in  the 
unpopular  attempt  to  allay  the  spirit  of  resentment 
against  the  Spanish  court,  to  which  the  minister  was 
j^j)^     politically  attached.     Upon  his  death,  Sir 
1736.     Orlando  Bridgeman  was  nominated  to  the 
government,  but  he  never  quitted  England ;  and  in  the 
confusion  of  these  several  changes  the  House  of  As- 
sembly died  a  natural  death.   In  that  which  succeeded 
it,  the  supineness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  formed 
a  militia  of  three  thousand  men,  and  an  independent 
company   of   eight  hundred,  but  who  still  tamely 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  rebels,  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  president,  who  proposed  that  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Chicksaw  Indians  should  be  employed 
in  the  defence  of  those  who  knew  not  how  to  de- 
fend themselves.     But  the  interminable  disputes  be. 
tween  the  council  and  the  assembly  prevented  the 
execution  of  every  useful  project,  or  the  improvement 
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of  any  advantage ;  taxes  could^  with  extreme  diffi^ 
culty^  be  raised  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
the  government ;  and  the  staple  productions  of  the 
island  found  so  scanty  a  sale  in  Great  Britain,  the 
only  mart  allowed  for  them,  that  any  further  accession 
of  strength,  or  expenditure  of  money,  was  utterly  de- 
spaired of.  But  the  judicious  suggestions  of  Presi* 
dent  Gregory  might  have  relieved  the  colony,  had 
they  been  heeded.  The  *^improba  Siren,  Desidia," 
prevailed,  however,  over  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence; and  Jamaica  languished  and  declined,  for 
want  of  that  remedy  which  it  has  so  often  been  in 
her  power  to  apply.  ^^  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,** 
observed  the  president,  ^^  that  in  a  country  which 
abounds  with  all  manner  of  stock,  far  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  and  is  so  capable  of  subsisting 
within  itself,  we  should  depend  so  much  upon  markets 
abroad,  and  lay  out  such  sums  in  salted  provisions, 
which  we  find  so  prejudicial  to  the  people.  Our  first 
care  should  be  to  provide  for  our  security  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  white  inhabitants.  The  way  to  do 
that  is  by  making  this  a  good  poor  man's  country; 
by  giving  all  proper  encouragement ;  by  suppressing 
all  negro  tradesmen  and  boatmen ;  by  setting  up 
some  manufactories  of  cotton,  and  by  cultivating 
cofiee  by  the  labour  of  white  people  only.  If  these 
measures  were  persisted  in,  there  would  be  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  some  thousands ;  and  we  should 
soon  see  a  different  face  of  affairs  ;  a  numerous  and 
flourishing  people."* 

*  Jouraals  of  Assembly,  vol.  iii.  page  402. 
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The  inevitable  calamities  of  human  life  may,  with 
propriety,  be  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting 
hour ;  but  the  culpable  inactivity  of  those  who  feel  an 
evil,  and  yet  neglect  the  remedy,  finds  no  excuse. 
The  Assembly  promised,  as  usual,  to  attend  to  the 
salutary  advice  it  received,  but  went  no  further ;  and 
the  only  sign  of  life  was  the  erection  of  small  barracks 
near  the  head  of  the  Rio  Bueno,  and  at  the  Little 
Moneague,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann.  The  alarm  of  a 
foreign  enemy  seems,  indeed,  to  have  usually  excited 
greater  apprehensions,  and  led  to  more  effectual  pre- 
parations, than  the  appearance  of  a  domestic  and 

^  p  dangerous  foe  ;  and  the  threatened  attack 
1738.  ^f  ^jg  Spanish  fleet  upon  the  distant  pro- 
vince of  Georgia  actually  drew  attention  from  the 
daily  barbarities  of  the  unconquerable  slaves  at  home. 
The  deliberations  of  the  colonial  senate  were  com- 
menced in  alarm,  continued  in  inactivity,  and  termi- 
nated in  haste ;  intemperance  or  languor  marked 
their  weary  progress ;  eight  times  had  they  been 
opened  within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  and,  on 
the  last,  they  were  condemned  by  the  address  of  a 
new  governor. 

The  clamour  against  Spain  became  so  outrageous, 
that  the  British  minister,  foreseeing  that  by  art,  or 
influence,  he  could  not  much  longer  withstand  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  appointing  to  the  government  of  Jamaica  some 
man  of  character  and  resolution,  who  might  assist 
him  in  his  political  projects ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon 
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Edward  Trelawney,  one  whose  active  genius  was 
equally  suited  to  the  enlarged  views  and  minute  de- 
tails of  civil  policy.  He  immediately  entered  on  his 
arduous  duties  with  a  determination  to  fulBl  them ; 
and  first  to  put  an  end  to  a  species  of  war  which  had 
been  so  successfully  protracted  by  the  rebel  slaves, 
that  they  already  marked  the  island  for  their  own. 
Economy  and  industry,  he  considered  as  the  pure 
and  genuine  sources  of  independence,  and  from  them 
he  soon  derived  a  supply  for  the  public  exigencies. 
He  discouraged  the  piratical  acts  of  the  Kingston 
adventurers,  and  set  a  laudable  example  of  frugality, 
by  reducing  the  expenses  of  his  own  household  one 
half! 

Eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Cudjoe,  the  en« 
terprising  leader  of  the  rebel  band,  had  united  almost 
all  the  fugitive  slaves  under  his  wandering  flag^  and 
obtained  for  them  the  terrific  appellation  of  Maroons. 
Though  oflen  met,  and  sometimes  defeated^  his  dis- 
ciplined opponents  could  never  venture  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  they  had  won ;  for  ambush  and  surprise 
were  the  tactics  of  his  savage  war.  To  him  the  in* 
tricacies  of  an  almost  Alpine  country  were  familiar^ 
while  they  presented  impenetrable  fastnesses  against 
an  inexperienced  army^  abounding  moreover  in  those 
wild  provisions  which  might  enable  him  to  endure  a 
siege.  In  the  spirit  of  the  negro  character,  his  men 
desolated  the  country  when  excited  by  their  wants, 
and  lived  in  sloth  when  those  wants  were  well  sup- 
plied.    They  took  up  arms  with  savage  fierceness^ 
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and  laid  them  down^  or  sometimes  turned  them 
against  each  other^  with  wild  inconstancy.  The  de- 
fenceless fell  instant  victims  to  their  thirst  for  blood ; 
and,  like  the  beasts  which  ranged  their  native  wilds, 
when  once  tasted^  nothing  could  stay  the  streaming 
knife.  No  chief  amongst  them  ever  had  the  power 
to  stop  the  hand  of  his  meanest  follower^  and  no  cap- 
tive was  ever  saved  to  tell  the  dismal  tale  of  his  cap- 
tivity. Though  they  had  been  repeatedly  beaten, 
they  were  far  from  being  dispirited  ;  they  still  kept 
possession  of  their  woods  and  oaves^  and  every  means 
employed  to  drive  them  out,  had  failed.  Their  de- 
predations, which  had  exhausted  the  treasures  and 
wearied  the  patience  of  the  enduring  planters^  were 
repeated  with  undiminished  cruelty  ;  and  to  have  at- 
tempted their  reduction  at  such  a  moment  of  distress 
and  depression,  while  the  Spaniards  were  supplying 
ihem  with  arras  and  ammunition^  would  have  been 
dangerous  and  ineffectual.  Trelawney  rather  laboured 
to  restrain^  by  mild  authority^  the  prevailing  schisms 
in  his  own  councils :  he  introduced  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration there^  and  then  he  adopted  the  most  decisive 
and  well-concerted  measures  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the 
rebels  ;  at  the  same  time  prudently  opening  a  way  to 
submission  and  to  peace. 

To  manners  the  most  conciliating  this  estimable 
man  united  a  reputation  without  blemish.  He  quickly 
possessed  himself  of  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and 
united  the  discordant  factions  which  so  long  had  torn 
the  island.    He  interested  himself  in  all  their  affairs. 
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heard  all  their  complaints,  deplored  their  misfortunes, 
reminded  them  of  their  duty^  and  left  them  no  hope 
but  in  their  own  example  and  exertion.  He  exposed 
to  all  the  secret  of  their  own  resources^  and  the  weak- 
ness of  those  councils  which  so  long  had  governed 
and  misled  them.  A  war  with  Spain  appearing  in- 
evijtable,  his  first  care  was  therefore  to  put  the  island 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  to  secure  its  internal 
strength.  Engineers  were  sent  from  England  to  sur- 
vey the  fortifications  and  to  superintend  their  repair ; 
the  troops  and  the  militia  were  put  undei^  the  com- 
mand of  experienced  officei^s^  and  at  that  period  the 
militia  constituted  the  better  force.  The  colonists^ 
who  had  so  long  suffered  with  patience^  were  at 
length  prepared  to  act  with  vigour  :  Captain  Sadler 
headed  a  strong  party  well  armed^  sought^  and  met 
the  rebels  in  their  haunts ;  showed  them  unequivocal 
proofs  of  his  strength,  received  signs  of  submission, 
exchanged  hats  with  their  chief  in  token  of  fidelity, 
and  negotiated  a  peace  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  The  negroes  were  weary  of  their  way  of  life, 
implored  the  forgiveness  and  protection  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in  peace,  or 
as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable  fidelity  to  the 
country  which  should  receive  them  into  its  bosom. 
The  ofier  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  competent 
portion  of  land,  in  three  separate  districts  of  the 
island,  was  immediately  allotted  to  them.  The  sub- 
mission of  Cudjoe  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 
Quao,  and  of  the  rebels  in  the  parish  of  Saint  George ; 
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and  then  it  was  first  discovered  that  the  force  which 
^.D,  had  so  long  kept  the  island  in  alarm^  and 
^'^'  held  in  check  the  choicest  troops  of  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  upon  earth,  did  not  exceed  five 
hundred  men.  But  such  were  the  natural  fortifica- 
tions and  resources^  of  which  they  were  the  masters^ 
that  the  events  of  this  contest  were  prohably  as  ifn- 
gnlar  and  distressing^  as  any  in  which  a  British  force 
had  ever  been  engaged. 
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Jabiaica  had  been  long  exposed  to  a  desultory  species 
A-D.      ^f  warfare,  by  that  weak  and  temporising 
^^^^'     policy  which  left  the  courts  of  England 
and  Spain,  lento  collisa  duello :  and  when  hostilities 
seemed  at  length  inevitable,  the  same  narrow  policy 
suggested  the  deceitful  measure  of  issuing 
a  secret  order  to  make  reprisals,  before  the 
declaration  was  made.     A  frigate  bore  the  cheering 
intelligence  to  Port  Royal ;  and  numberless  priva- 
teers were  immediately  equipped  there ;  while  Com- 
modore Brown  ventured  boldly,  with  five  sail  of  the 
line,  to  the  Havanna ;  where,  however,  the  spiritless 
orders  of  the  British  minister  permitted  him  to  ex- 
change only  a  few  ineffective  shot.     Still  was  the 
slumbering  majesty  of  the  empire  daily  insulted  in  its 
flag ;  the  table  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  was  loaded 
with  petitions  against  the  Spanish  depredators ;  and 
an    extraordinary   bill   was  agitated,   empowering 
the  King  to  grant  commissions,  or  charfcerSi  to  any 
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persons^  or  companies^  for  captttring-  ^^ahy  ships^ 
harbours^  lands,  or  fortifications  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America :  and  for  holdings  and  enjoying  tlie  same,  as 
their  own  property  and  estate,  for  ever."  Had  sach 
a  measure  received  effect,  it  wouid  have  facilitated 
the  ensuing  war ;  for  the  Jamaica  merchants  Were 
ready  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  against  a 
detested  enemy,  who  would  have  been  unprepated 
to  redist  them.  But  the  opportunity  Was  loist ;  and 
the  nation  was  obliged  to  look  to  its  fleet  alond  for 
the  redress  which  justice  had  so  loudly  sought.  The 
Spaniards  derided  its  indolence^  they  soon  bewailed 
Its  activity. 

A  declaration  bad  been  made  by  the  Court  df  Spain^ 
reserving  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  the  right  of  sus^ 
pending  the  Assiento^  should  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany refuse  to  pay  sixty-eight  thoui^and  pounds^  due 
on  the  balance  of  the  duties ;  and  upon  this  declara^ 
tion,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Sir  Benja^ 
min  Keene^  the  British  tninister^  and  Sebastian  la 
Quadra^  on  behalf  of  the  other  contracting  party^^ 
which  had  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  limits 
of  Florida  and  Carolina^  and  the  reparation  of 
damages  to  the  amount  of  ninety^five  dtoissand 
pounds.  The  citizens  of  London  and  the  West  India 
merchants  petitioned  against  the  convention;  the 
South-Sea  Company  refused  to  pay  the  demand^  and 
the  treaty^  of  which  these  measures  were  to  form  the 
basis^  was  never  commenced^  Yet  the  influence  of 
Robert  Walpole  would  still  have  Bilenoed  tii6 
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clamour  which  demanded  immediate  war,  had  not 
the  Court  of  Spain  foolishly  imagined  that  the  politi- 
cal divisions  by  which  the  kingdom  was  distracted^ 
were  such  that  the  king  would  never  venture  upon 
foreign  hostilities.  Under  this  impression  it  blindly 
baffled  all  the  conciliating  measures  of  the  pacific 
minister^  who  would  have  deferred  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  had  the  Spanish  Monarch  deigned 
even  to  save  appearances,  by  seeming  willing  to 
afford  that  satisfaction  which  the  voice  of  the  British 
nation  demanded.  But  this  he  disdained :  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  whose  pacific  intentions  were  se- 
conded only  by  the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  venal 
followers^  was  utterly  deprived  of  ah  excuse  to  delay 
the  war. 

The  monarch  who  declines  to  be  the  judge^  teaches 
his  subjects  to  consider  him  the  accomplice  of  his 
ministers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  nation  that  war 
should  be  avoided  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  pre- 
serve a  secure  and  honourable  peace ;  but  it  was 
likewise  its  opinion  that  peace  cannot  be  honourable  or 
secure  if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aver- 
sion to  war.  The  command  of  the  cabinet,  and  of 
the  kingdom,  had  long  been  exercised  by  Walpole, 
and  his  abilities  were  equal  to  his  station ;  but,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  he  acted  with  a 
forbearance,  which  offended  the  nation,  and  gave  some 
colour  to  the  charge,  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  friend  of  the  Spanish  Monarch.  Means 
were,  howeyer,  at  length  found  to  convince  the  king 
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that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  his  crown,  and  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous 
measures  against  an  enemy  who  knew  not  the  value 
of  peace^  and  possessed  not  the  abilities  to  prosecute 
a  war ;  an  enemy  who  tenaciously^  yet  vainly,  stuck 
to  the  faint  and  falling  relics  of  his  western  glory. 
Spain  might  have  profited  better  by  her  own  history ; 
for,  by  a  singular  fatality,  she  was  herself  the  Mexico 
and  Peru  of  the  old  world.  The  discovery  of  the 
rich  western  continent  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Oppression  of  the  simple  Gallicians,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  their  own  mines  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers,  might  have  occurred  to  her  as  an  exact 
type  of  her  own  America. 

At  this  period  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  was 
numerous  and  formidable:  nor  did  it  want  able 
officers  to  revenge  the  insults  offered  to  its  flag ;  but 
they  were  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
minister,  who  had  long  and  firmly  held  them  in 
subjection.  The  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  he 
detested,  would,  they  knew,  be  disagreeable  to  him; 
and  the  difficulty,  therefore,  was  to  find  one  naval 
commander  who  was  uninfluenced  by  favour,  or  unfet- 
tered by  engagement.  Such  a  man  offered  himseli^ 
however,  in  Captain  Vernon,  who  had  constantly  op- 
posed the  favourite  of  the  crown,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  heard  to  avow,  with  a  sailor's  frankness, 
his  contempt  of  his  person  and  his  politics.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  well  acquainted  with  the 
western  seas^  and  had  declared  that,  with  six  ships. 
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be  would  hoist  the  l^ritish  flag*  upon  the  walls  of 
Porto  Bello,  That  declaratio)i  was  now  called  to 
mind :  he  received  a  summons  to  the  Court  of  St, 
James^  and  the  command  of  a  powerful  armament 
against  the  Spanish  Indies.  Nor  did  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  dare  to  oppose  the  appointment  of  on? 
whose  course  aud  abilities  as  a  seaman  were  un"^ 
questionable :  but  he  impatiently  awaited  the  failure 
of  a  measure  which  would  qonvinoe  the  nation  of  th^ 
folly  pf  9>  war  with  Spain , 

Vernou  WM  created  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Bluej 
AUd  hi^  fl^  spread  terror  as  it  swept  the  Atlantic 
to  the  appointed  reudeavous  at  Pqrt  RoyaL  The 
appearance  of  his  fleet  soon  changed  the  aspect  of 
^ffiP^irs  there ;  the  fortresses  Qu  the  main  no  longer 
appeared  impregnable  or  remote  :  aspiring  fancy  al*- 
re^dy  covered  Ouba  with  the  troops,  aud  the  sea  with 
the  navy  of  England ;  while  Jamaica  gathered  a  rick 
harvest  from  the  tradq^  and  treasure,  which  vivified 
her  shores,  Crowds  of  adventurers,  of  desperate 
fortunes^  embraced  a  doubtful  profession  on  the 
opean,  and  WPf^jwed  the  strength  of  the  island.  Their 
daring  spirit  braved  the  perils  both  of  sea  and  land ; 
their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enterprise ; 
th^  meanest  of  the  mariners  waa  alike  papable  of 
handling  an  oar,  of  spreading  a  sail,  or  of  conducting 
£^  vessel ;  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  an 
hurricane  which  concealed  their  designs,  and  dispersed 
their  enemies.  Ailer  they  had  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  thp  maritime  cities  of  the  Spaniards, 


they  0i^teQ4^  ih^  soefte  of  ^dr  depred^ioftsi ;  am| 
t|ie  mwt  ^udstepe4  plac^s^  ^a4  no  reason  to  pr^ 
891110  QQ  thrir  swufi^.     Tl^eir  ve996ls  drew  so  little 

w«ter  ttart  tbey  oould  swUy  piw^i  pigbty>  pr  w 

faundr^  mUas  up  the  riyersi  ^uci  ^urpniso  ftn  eneiny 
lueforQ  their  approaph  was  su^p^ptedf  The  Qoveraoif 
^anctioii^  ttiqir  attaoV^  ]by  l^tt^ra  ^  warqu^j  wd  th^ir 
««pt»r9(»  wwn  i-^vsffded  th^  dwigei*  ^  the  wrri^Of 

V^moii  w»»  ftot  MEpHOfifftl  Pf  Wfl  epgagainept  to 
talce  pprtQ  Bellp  j  wicjj  Tet«i«ing  sw  chosep  pbips, 
he  dUp^tcb^d  ih0  rpst  pf  his  fleet  op  v$uiQi|6  crvii^e^  9 
but  tbP  iQOftt  ^rupulous  bqupur  of  |t  Bntish  ^ilQjr 

(09I4  upt  b«  f  onappoflpi«e4  by  tb?  pffer  pf  two  bun« 
(Jie4  wd  fifty  meg,  ivbam  Governor  TreUwpey  rme4 
m  Jstmsac^i  fipd  putoa  bp^rd  hia  ship;  same  of  th^m 
tbe  WP9  pf  the  &Bt  ftwniliei  ia  the  island*  The  Ad^ 
ipiral  wa^  cQpfip^  in  bw  operatiops  by  np  orders, 
Md  might  Hpcprply  ehop^te  wpppg^t  the  Spanish 
tpwpp  the  fifft  object  pf  bis  ^ttwli :  hi*  o»Jy  jpstrup, 
tiop  WM  tp  bartM  the  l$p«mard«  in  their  pprts,  or,  if 
powible,  to  PApture  their  jdate  fleet;  but  be  weighed 
bti  wehor  for  an  immediate  ^ttsK^]^  upop  the  devoted 
pity. 
Tb»  Spwiardii  deeised  thftt  pl«pe  iippregnable ;  but 
^^    ^,     the  QSMult  of  British  seawep  was  not  to  be 

Nov.  21st.  .  t         a  •        1  rm 

resisted:  at  lea^t  pot  by  Spani^ds,  The 
IlW  Cfi^tle  tamely  surrendered ;  Gloria  Castje  mftde  a 
show  of  reiustanoe,  but  was  opeped  by  the  sword  of 
Yernop^  9tPd  then  cepitplated ;  »pd  the  flag  of  E)pg- 
land  waved  over  ^  blood**staiped  battlements  of  §tf 
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Jeronimo^  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  vietors^  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying ;  for  though  the  Spaniards  were 
not  slow  in  displaying  the  white  flag^  it  was  some 
time  before  the  clouds  of  smoke  dispersed^  and  tiie 
firing  could  be  stopped.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  powder  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  blow 
up  the  stupendous  ramparts ;  and  Jamaica  was  amply 
rewarded  for  the  active  part  she  had  taken  in  the 
expedition,  by  finding  a  trade  thus  opened  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  A  few  suffered 
by  the  hand  of  the  enemy^  more  from  the  noxious 
climate ;  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lying  around, 
quickly  putrefied,  and  spread  disease  throughout  the 
forces.  The  people  of  England  were  delighted  by 
the  first  achievement  of  the  popular  war ;  and  the 
voice  of  fear,  or  folly^  was  instantly  silenced  by  the 
shouts  of  victory.  But  while  England  reaped  the 
laurels,  the  cypress  was  gathered  in  Jamaica,  for  she 
had  lost  some  of  her  bravest  sons.  Although  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  silenced,  and  perhaps  eha- 
grined,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  acknowledged  that 
the  pledge  had  been  fairly  redeemed ;  he  congrafai- 
lated  the  victor^  and  publicly  announced  the  intention 
of  government  to  sup|X)rt  his  enterprise  with  six  ad- 
ditional regiments  of  marines.  The  great  object  of 
Vernon's  ambition  was  the  conquest  of  Garthagena : 
but  a  powerful  armament^  under  Lord  Caihcart^  was 
preparing;  and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed moi«  pro- 
dent  to  attempt  nothing  until  his  arrival  in  Jamaica 
should  enable  the  joibt  commandais  tp  associate  the 
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G^jfvemoT  m  thnr  councils,  abd  decide  upon  ihe  plan 
of  &tare  operatiohs*  Veraon,  however,  conld  not 
be  i£e, — ^he  refitted  his  ships,  appeared  suddenly  off 
Carthagena^  and  bombarded  it  with  courage^  and 
eBbd.  He  cooid  do  no  more  against  a  town  de^ 
fended  as  tA  was,  than  set  his  mark  upon  the  places 
proper  for  a  foture  assault;  and  he  withdrew.  Cap- 
tain Knowles,  afterwards  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
was  left  to  reduce  and  to  command  Fort  Lorenzo^ 
on  the  Chagre;  and  he  gallantly  fulfilled  his  orders^ 
rewarding  his  intrepid  followers  with  a  vast  and 
variom  spoil. 

This  influx  of  treasure  was  some  compensation  to 
the  inbafbitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  ruinous  interference 
of  the  South  Sea  speculations^  which  in  England  car- 
ried everything  before  them.  The  outwitted  com- 
pany had^  in  fact^  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief; 
and  eventaaHy  of  its  own  destruction :  for  its  loud  com- 
plaints to  the  Spanish  Court  of  an  illicit  traffic  carried 
on  in  Jamaica,  induced  the  guarda  costas  to  commit 
those  atrocities  which  gave  rise  to  a  war  which 
ruined  it.  When,  however,  it  became  known  that 
ih6  French  squadron  had  actually  sailed  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  the  conveyance  of  their  treasure,  and 
i^n  ihe  Court  of  Versailles  bad  openly  declared 
that  a  British  armament  should  never  be  permitted  to 
make  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  Hie  plan  of 
operation  was  imterially  altered ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  increase  Lord  Cathcart's  strength  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  the  capttti^e  of  ali  the  French  and  Spanish 


iiettlen)  wt»  in  AT90ric»t  Tb9  pro^pn  of  «  farce 
adequate  to  tba  ^x^tI^Qr(liq^l7  at^pt^  fmm^  mck 
aa  unaie4iate  sQardty  of  semens  tb^tt  w  Jwnaioft 
tbw  wag^a  rose  tp  the  evtrftv^g^it  price  of  twenty 
guinea  par  mootb^  and  the  privnteers  w^re  qom- 
peUed  to  lie  inactive  «t  Port  Eoyal^  wbUe  mwy  ^  ton 
of  gold  and  silver  floated  pg^t  them,  secure*  qply  in 
the  want  of  hand^  to  take  tbem* 

Governor  Trelawney  and  bia  coloniits  were  not* 
however^  inactive  ;  nor  were  tbey  suooeasful.  The 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ia  Vera 
Paz^  on  the  borders  of  Honduras,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  meut  had  foiled^  for  want  of 

arm^j  in  Hie  bold  attempt  to  free  tbeinaelv^s  from  the 
hated  yoke  of  Spaint  The  Mosquito  Indians  were 
always  ready  for  finy  enterprise  against  the  Spa« 
niards ;  and  Trelawney  thought  that  he  coutd  not 
do  better  than  send  five  hundred  stand  of  arms»  ajod 
some  Jamaica  volunteers  under  an  able  lieutenant,  to 
organise  and  command  their  efforts*  A  Spanish  settle^ 
ment  upon  the  Carpenter's  river  was  surprised,  and 
a  considerable  spoil  was  found  there ;  but  the  Indiana 
could  not  be  tempted  to  go  further  from  their  coun-* 
try,  and  the  adventurers  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Jamaica^  with  the  disgrace  of  having  only  prepared 
the  enemy  for  a  future  attack. 

Although  the  occupation  of  arms  took  the  lead  in 
Jamaica,  the  planters  were  not  idle  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates,  and  the  increase  of  their  wealth. 

The  population  amounted  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
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wbitaSf  and  naarly  an  bundtisd  thousand  slavdg  t  and 
ibe  iiior9  secare  or  gentle  portion  of  the  coiDmunity 
wn  amused^  or  scacidali^eds  by  the  oircutastaiice^  of 
a  oise  a  UtQe  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
domestiQ  doings.  The  only  printing  press  at  that 
time  in  the  island  wm  actively  employed  in  the 
amusing  detail  of  a  diyoroe  bill  through  its  several 
stages  in  the  senate,  The  gnilt  qf  all  the  parties  waa 
notorious  and  shameless ;  for  though  a  philosopher 
may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of  female  natur^j 
contemptible  myst  be  the  man  viho  feelsj  and  yet  en- 
duresj,  the  infamy  of  hi^  wife.  We  may  indeed  bo 
inclined  to  credit  ^e  assertion  of  a  lady^^  who  de« 
dares  that  the  husband  will  always  be  deceived,  when 
the  wife  condescends  to  dissemble;  yet  it  appears 
that^  in  this  instance^i  amorous  weal^ness  connived 
at  the  cnminsl  intercourse,  or  accepted  a  very  slight 
assurance  of  innocence ;  seeking  an  appellation  which 
may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  any  decent  historian. 
The  credulity  of  love  might,  indeed^  have  been  fairly 
punished  by  a  dismissal  of  the  tardy  application ;  or 
the  novelty  of  the  appeal  might  have  justified  a  pause 
before  a  power  was  ai^ercised  by  the  legislatures 
which  at  best  was  doubtful,  ]3ut  the  investigation 
was  amusingt  the  privilege  was  tempting,  and  the 
divorce  was  ruled.  Mrs.  Mannings  a  beautiful 
iemale»  a  matron  in  rank»  a  prostitute  in  manners, 
and  who  never  shared  the  passion  she  inspired,  was 
overwhelmed  with  shame;  and  Mr.  Beckford  was 

*  Madame  Dacier. 
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expelled  from  the  polluted  benches  of  the  senate. 
The  judgment  was  never  disturbed,  but  it  can  never 
be  repeated:  nor  has  its  repetition  ever  been  re- 
quired ;  for  though  these  are  not  the  days  of  chivalry 
or  romance,  when  ^*  all  the  men  were  brave,  and  all 
the  women  chaste,"  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
latter  virtue  is  rather  more  difficult  to  acquire,  or 
preserve,  in  these  latitudes,  than  the  former,  yet  may 
it  be  peculiarly  ascribed  to  the  daughters  of  Jamaica, 
whose  conjugal  faith  is  unimpeached. 

A  more  important  grievance  was  redressed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Governor ;  who  waited  not  to 
be  told  that  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution  are 
irrevocably  lost,  when  the  legislative  power  is,  in 
any  d^^ree,  subservient  to  the  executive.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  the  whole  power  of  judicature  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Assize  had  been  exercised  by  four 
members  of  the  council:  leaving  not  a  sufficient 
number  at  that  Board  to  constitute  a  Court  of  Error. 
Tlie  accumulated  causes  left  undecided,  formed  there- 
fore a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  administration 
of  justice ;  and  though  the  Governor  could  allow  no 
infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  relinquishing 
the  nomination  of  the  judges,  he  instantiy  removed 
the  obstruction,  by  the  suspension  of  two  members  of 
his  council,  and  by  the  appointment  of  others ;  while 
he  referred  the  case,  for  permanent  redress,  to  the 
British  Government.  A  very  material  reform  was 
also  attempted  in  the  Assembly :  no  less  than  that 
^^all  persons,  thereafter  to  be  elected,  should  be 
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disqualified^  if  they  should  make  any  appUoation  for 
votes."  But  it  was  much  too  stem  an  interdiction 
for  even  the  nncorrupted  legislators  of  thai  day« 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  from  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
had  drained  the  treasury^  and  increased  the  demand 
upon  it,  so  much^  that  a  public  loan  was  sought,  and 
procured^  at  the  interest  of  ten  per  cent.,  from  the 
overflowing  chests  of  the  wealthy  Beckford :  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowered  to 
eight  per  cent.  Fortifications  were  immediately  con- 
structed at  Savanna  la  Mar,  and  on  other  exposed 
points :  but  the  natural  strength  of  Port  Royal  was 
so  little  to  be  depended  on,  that  Kingston  harbour 
became  the  chief  object  of  solicitude;  and  the  ex* 
tended  lines  on  Mosquito  Pointy  now  Fort  Augusta^ 
were  projected  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  Captain 
Knowles. 

Vernon  had  sailed  to  meet  the  English  fleet,  which 
he  imagined  was  approaching  under  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle :  but  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  still  de^ 
tained  by  adverse  winds^  and  that  the  Ferrol  squa-» 
dron^  under  De  Torres,  had  proceeded  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Garthagena.  This  was  an  unforeseen  obstacle 
to  the  meditated  attack  upon  that  city :  but  Yemoa 
was  joined  by  Gooch,  with  the  forces  he  had  raised 
in  Am^rica^  and  upon  his  return  to  Port  Royal,  he 
found  that  the  Brest  and  Toulon  fleets,  yqder  thet 
Mairquis  d'Antin,  had  embarked  eleven  hundred 
men  «t  M^nique,  and  were  crpising  to  wiqdward  of 
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Jamaica:  a  disposition  which  excited  the  utmost 
oonsternatiod)  and  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  an  im- 
mediate attack  wad  meditated.  Still  the  privateet^^ 
protected  by  the  British  squadron,  hovered  over  the 
Spanish  trade;  and  the  treasures  which  they  ac« 
quired  alone  kept  the  island  in  a  stdte  of  solvency; 
But  the  promised  addition  to  the  armament  was  &r 
from  compensating  the  delay  of  that  support  which 
Vernon  impatiently  required.  The  month  of  October 
expired  before  it  even  left  the  Channel  t  and  the  sea« 
son  was  so  unfavourable^  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foretell  a  fate  which  had  already  reduced  IVAntin'd 
hostile  squadron  to  its  last  resources.  The  land 
forces  consisted  of  disciplined  detachments  intended 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  raw  American  battalions ! 
and  six  regiments  of  matines,  each  a  thousand  strongs 
were  provided  with  everything  which  foresight  could 
suggest,  or  money  procure. 

No  declaration  of  war  having  yet  passed  between 
the  Courts  of  England  and  France,  Vernon  still  pru^^ 
dently  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
several  Governors  of  that  power ;  and  thence  he 
gained  the  important  information  which  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain.  Bat  Lord  Cathcart  was  the  bearer 
of  a  proclamation  which  soon  put  an  end  to  this  ami*- 
cable  intercourse;  it  was  calculated  to  shake  the 
Spanish  dominion  in  America  to  its  foundations :  and 
he  was  instructed  to  disperse  it  as  he  went.  It  pro** 
mised  indemnity  and  protection  to  all  who  should 
submit  to  the  British  crown^  as  if  they  had  been  bom 
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its  sabjects ;  and  offered  a  dispensation  from  all  the 
taxes  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  Monarch.  It 
declared  that  '^the  Indians^  especially,  should  be 
(aempied  from  the  foyal  tributes  and  services^  to 
which  they  Were  subject ;  should  have  the  right  of 
trading  direct  to  Great  Britain  and  to  all  her  colo<^ 
nies ;  and>  in  fine^  upon  all  occasions^  and  in  all  re- 
spects^ be  considered,  assisted^  favoured^  and  treated 
as  tiie  natives  of  Great  Britain."  Hiis  manifesto 
drew  fit>m  France^  as  might  be  eiLpected^  a  strong 
remonstrance^  accusing  the  Court  of  London  of  a 
breach  of  &ith,  by  making  any  attempt  upon  the 
Spanish  Indians  contrary  to  the  stipulations  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  fleet  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  consisted  of  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  vessels^  and  Lord 
Cathcart  had  every  reason  to  antidpate  success^  He 
reached  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  but  he  was 
tht^e  expected  by  the  angel  of  death,  and  the  com-* 
mand  fell  upon  General  Wentworth ;  an  officer  with^ 
out  experience^  a  man  without  abilities ;  who  pos-* 
sessed  nothing  in  common  with  the  Admiral^  but  his 
invincible  obstinacy  $  and  as  great  a  contempt  for  the 
naval^  as  the  other  avowed  for  the  military  service. 
Oflf  the  shores  of  Jamaica  four  sail  of  the  squadron> 
under  Lord  Augustus  Fltzroy>  fell  in  with  an  equal 
French  force.  The  night  was  dark  and  tempes^ 
tuous^  and  an  engagement  ensued ;  there  were  no 
means  by  which  the  combatants  could  recognise  each 
other^  save  t)ie  flashes  of  the  continuous  broadsides 
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which  scarcely  pierced  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  hid 
their  respective  flags,  and  the  battle  raged  with  un- 
remitted fury  imtil  the  break  of  day  showed  each  their 
fatal  erron    After  exchanging  mutual  compliments^ 
'^nd  condolences  on  the  destructive  events  they  with- 
di^w  on  fiiendly  terms. 
A  council  of  war  had  been  summoned  at  Port 
1 74 1 .     I^oy al^  in  which  the  indefatigable  Governor 
Jan-  loth.  }y(y^  a  prominent  part.     He  offered  a 
strong  body  of  negroes,  which  had  been  fomished 
by  the  zeal  of  the  colonists^  and  which  was  added  to 
a  force  already  consisting  of  fift:een  thousand  seamen, 
and  twelve  thousand  land  forces:   an  armament 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  floated  upon  the 
western  seas.     It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  attack 
the  French  fleet,  which  was  lying  at  Port  Louis^ 
reduced  by  famine  and  disease  to  so  low  a  state^ 
that  of  twenty  ships  not  five  could  venture  out  to 
sea.    Nor  were  the  Spaniards  in  much  better  con- 
dition.    But  Vernon's  national  hatred  of  the  French 
overruled  the  council :  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of 
the  line  he  sailed  in  search   of  the  unfortunate 
D*Antin ;  and  his  rage  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  escaped  him^  by  returning 
)vith  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  force  to  France. 
The  meditated  attack  on  a  city  which  would  afford 
a  display  of  all  his  courage^  and  all  his  hatred, 
assuaged^  however^  his  vexation ;  and  the  mighty 
armament  appeared  in  the  Playa  Grande,  to  wind- 
ward of  Carthagena.    But  ample  preparations  had 
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there  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  Fbnr 
thousand  well  disciplined  troops  under  De  Torres, 
and  Don  Bias  de  Leso^  rendered  its  inhabitants 
bold^  and  its  walls  impregnable.  •  Four  line-of-battle 
sbips^  mounting  not  less  than  four  hundred  cannon^ 
behind  a  bar^  and  under  the  guns  of  the  tremendous 
Boca  Ghica^  were  flanked  by  redoubts^  casUes^  and 
batteries,  which  forbade  all  approach ;  while  on  board 
the  British  squadron  there  reigned  a  spirit  of  discord 
more  formidable  than  all.  Irritated  by  the  escape 
dS  the  French  fleet,  the  temper  of  the  Admiral  be- 
came impatient  and  overbearing;  he  dictated  to, 
rather  than  consulted  with,  the  members  of  his 
council ;  and  though  his  experience  in  some  degree 
might  justify  his  obstinacy,  his  manners  rather  tended 
to  disgust  than  to  conciliate.  On  the  other  hand^ 
Waitworth,  as  commander  of  the  land  forces,  as« 
serted  his  right  to  direct  the  movements ;  while  the 
Admiral  treated  hb  ignorance  of  the  service  with 
sooh  contempt^  that  wounded  pride  decided  him 
even  in  his  most  dubious  positions.  Vernon^  in 
short>  was '  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Wentworth 
was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  Hitherto  they  had  con-- 
&ied  their  animosity  to  the  cabin^  but  each  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  resentment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bis  credit  and  his  country. 

British  bravery  stilly  under  every  disadvantage^ 
proved  irresistible.  Incredible  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  but  they  were  svurmounted.     Nothing 

VOL.W.  .  E 
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in  war  W93  ever  seen  niore  desperate  than  the  ex* 
ertion  of  the  British  troops  in  this  enterprise.  Tim 
formidable  Boctf  Chica  and  the  C^tello  Grande 
were  stormed  and  taken.  The  British  Admired  ffie^ 
ditated,  ^y  a  §kilA)l  operation,  to  surprise  the  Sp»- 
ni^rds  in  their  impregnable  citadel ;  and^  improving 
hi^  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept  their 
Qommunicatipn  with  the  country,  or,  p^rb^ps,  tp 
9nter  the  gates  by  a  coup  d^  mainf  But  the  errors 
and  pbstinacy  of  the  general  frustrated  this  important 
object,  find  were  f^^tal  to  the  e^^pedition,  The  strong 
defences  qf  Fort  de  St  La^are  offered  a  siicqess^ 
fill  resistance  to  the  divided  counpils  of  its  f)j99ailantjf. 
Twelve  hundred  nien  boldly  msbed  to  the  assault ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rampartu 
they  found  that  no  scaliug  hidders  had  b<^n  pro- 
vided, ^Lod  under  a  rolling  fire  of  mud^etry  thi3y 
met  their  inevitable  fate.  Their  bodies  fonned  a 
niound,  on  which  as  many  more  ascended,  wd  fell. 
Alone  and  unsupported.  Colonel  Grant,  one  of  Ja« 
maicji's  boldest  sons,  gained  a  footing,  but  he  wai 
quickly  hurled  from  the  crowded  battlemrats,  md 
the  increasing  light  of  the  morning  enabled  the 
Spaniards  to  effect  the  total  destruction  of  his  in^ 
ti^id  followers,  whose  error  was  irretrievablo,  and 
whose  valour  was  useless.  Expecting  no  m^^y, 
they  peci^ved,  with  manly  firmness,  the  death  they 
would  probably  have  inflicted,  accusing  with  their 
latest  breath  the  want  of  skill  and  caution  in  their 
genera}*    A  disorderly  retreat,  and  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  enterprise^  was  the  only  alternative  to 
9a ve  this  mighty  armament  from  destruction. 

The  ill-will  of  the  Admu^l,  and  the  unskilfulness 
Qf  the  General,  alike  contributed  to  the  defeat;  for 
they  saoriGced^  with  reckless  rancour » the  public  safety 
to  their  private  quarrels.  The  caution  of  the  former 
lurecluded  the  usual  investigations ;  and  he  enjoyed^ 
with  a  malicious  pleasure,  the  blunders  of  his  rival's 
inexpeiiencef  who  was  too  proud  to  take  advice,  and 
too  confident  to  seek  support.  But  the  misfortunes  of 
the  expedition  did  not  cease  with  the  retreat  from 
Carthagena.  The  calamities  of  war  were  suspended 
by  those  of  pestilence :  the  infectious  diseases^  con« 
traoted  in  a  noxious  climate,  accompanied  the  troops 
to  Jamaica,  and  there  destroyed  multitudes  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants ;  while  the  disgrace  of  so  signal 
a  defeat,  was  embittered  by  the  loss  of  many  who 
oould  ill  be  qpared.  The  colonists  were  not^  how- 
ever, without  hopes ;  but  applied  themselves,  with 
unwearied  diligence^  to  render  another  attempt  more 
successful.  They  abstained  from  their  agricultural 
pursuits^  to  lend  assistance  to  the  army  ;-^ood^  and 
even  the  choicest  delicades  of  the  table^  were  fur^ 
nished  by  individual  subscription  {or  the  relief  of  the 
sick^  or  wounded ;  while  their  scrupulous  morality^ 
which  hesitated  not  to  rob  a  Spaniard^  or  to  sack  a 
city^  took  alarm  at  an  attempt  of  the  governor  to 
relieve  the  extraordinary  distress^  and  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  purse,  by  the  grant  of  a 
licensed  lottery.    The  Assembly  was  scandalised  at 
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a  measure  which,  soon  after,  it  adopted  of  its  own 
accord,  desired  him  to  withdraw  his  license  *,  and 
the  obliging  Trelawney  instantly  complied.  The 
penal  slave  code  was  then  examined  and  revised ; 
the  duties  of  the  magistrate  defined,  his  powers  in- 
creased ;  and  measures  taken  to  frustrate  a  daring 
conspiracy,  which  had  been  discovered  amongst  the 
slaves. 

While  Vernon  was  refitting  his  ships  at  Port 
Royal,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Torres  was  lying  with  a 
powerful  squadron,  at  the  Havanna ;  and  Roque* 
ville,  with  a  French  fleet,  was  cruising  off  the  shores 
of  Hispaniola.  Neither  of  them,  however,  showed 
any  disposition  to  act  offensively,  although  they  pos- 
sessed a  force  superior  to  the  British  Admiral*  His 
instructions  left  him  at  liberty,  in  concert  with  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  to  attack  any  of  the  Spanish 
territories  :  and  he  was  promised  an  additional  force 
of  two  thousand  fresh  soldiers,  to  render  his  success 
moi^  certain.  The  ambitious  Governor  proposed 
to  take  the  city  of. Panama;  but  Vernon,  Ogle, 
Wentworth,  and  Guise,  opposed  the  hazardous, 
attempt ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  a  town  of  little  less  importance,  as  there  the 
intercourse  between  the  Spanish  and  French  islands 
might  be  effectually  cut  off. 

With  all  his  amiable  qualifications,  the  merit  of  Go- 
vernor Trelawney  was  rather  useful,  than  brilliant : 

*  Laws  of  Jamaica,  17th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  7 — 10,  which  Act 
was  made  perpetaal. 
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his  virtues  were  sullied  by  avarice.  Panama  offered 
a  participation  of  treasure,  i;vhich  the  most  wealthy 
still  might  covet^  and  his  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  the  commanders  was  influenced  by  the  unworthy 
apprehension  that  a  settlement  upon  the  Island  of 
Cuba  might  reduce  the  value  or  importance  of  his 
own  inferior  government.  But  herein  he  widely 
difiered  from  his  subjects^  who  ardently  desired  the 
reduction  of  St.  Jago,  a  city  which  afforded  the  pro- 
spect of  a  rich  spoils  and  an  easy  conquest ; 
and  they  eagerly  contributed  a  force  of  five 
thousand  slaves  to  recruit  an  armament  reduced  from 
twelve  thousand  men^  to  less  than  four.  El  Quanta* 
namo,  or  Walthenham  haven^  afforded  a  safe  and  ca« 
pacious  anchorage ;  and  on  that  occasion  received  the 
name  of  Cumberland  Harbour^  in  honour  of  a  royal 
duke.  There  a  vessel  was  captured,  the  crew  of 
which  fled  to  the  shore ;  where  a  seaman^  observing 
the  body  of  a  Spaniard  rolled  up  in  an  English  en-» 
sign^  brought  away  the  flag^  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
which  he  discovered  a  packet  of  letters  detailing  the 
secret  orders  of  the  French  commander. 

The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  advanced  posts ; 
and  had  the  skill  of  Vernon  been  seconded  by  the 
discipline,  or  the  valour  of  the  troops,  his  success 
would  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  required  at  his  hands  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  perfidious  Spaniards.  But  of  all 
the  passions,  or  appetites,  which  disorder  the  mind 
of  man^  the  love  of  power  is  the  most  imperious^ 
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and  the  most  nnsocial ;  for  the  pride  of  one  requires 
the  submission  of  many ;  and  the  ardour  of  conten*- 
tion ;  the  pride  of  superiority ;  the  despair  of  success ; 
the  memory  of  past  injuries ;  and  the  fear  of  future 
dangers;  contributed  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
two  British  commanders  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
result  of  this  expedition  was  even  more  disastrous 
than  the  fittal  attempt  upon  Carthagena. 

The  Admiral  had  made  an  excellent  disposition 
of  his  fleet,  to  prevent  any  surprise  by  De 
Torres^  and  was  mcessantly  urgmg  the 
General  to  put  his  troops  in  motion.  WentwoHh 
replied  to  these  admonitions  by  informing  him  that 
he  deemed  the  attempt  impracticable^  and  that^  there^ 
fore,  he  would  proceed  410  further.  The  message 
was  received  by  his  troops  in  silence^^-by  the  fleet 
with  fury.  Cowardice  and  treachery  were  words  of 
more  meaning  than  discretion :  but  Wentworth  dis* 
covered  that  the  officer  who  forfeits  the  esteem^  will 
never  command  the  obedience^  of  his  soldiers.  The 
brave  Vernon,  invincible  on  his  own  element^  was 
thus  vanquished  by  the  delay^  the  disobedience,  or 
Ihe  cowardice^  of  his  military  succours.  The  pe(^le 
of  Saint  Jago  never^  indeed^  entertained  any  appre- 
hensions of  the  result;  they  possessed  magazines 
plentifully  stored ;  foontams  of  the  purest  water  en«* 
sured  an  abundant  supply  in  case  of  si^e ;  and  their 
walls  were  manned  by  the  choicest  troops  of  ^ain ; 
while  tiieir  enemies  were  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  sickly  season^  the  contagion  of  disease,  and  the 
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hmroFs  of  famiiiei  Upon  tbdr  ratofti  to  Jain&i(^^ 
tliey  counted  a  loss  c^  two  hundred  of  thdr  best 
officers^  and  more  than  half  their  tneni  withont 
striking  a  blow;  while  the  ronster-rc^  showed  a 
deficiency  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men^  who,  nn- 
able  to  endure  the  trnpical  heat^  had  dissolved  away 
in  languor  and  disease^  since  the  fatal  expedition 
liad  flr^  sailed  for  Oarthagena* 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  national  loss>  the 
people  of  Jamaica  were  considerable  gainers^  not 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  but  also  by  the 
prizes  which  daily  poured  their  treasures  on  their 
shores.  The  Governor  reported  that  the  populatioa 
had  increased  to  14,000  whites,  and  100^000  slaves ; 
the  militia  to  dOOO^  and  ^the  maroons  to  250.  But 
€»f  the  two  regim^ts  disbanded  and  dispersed  ten 
years  previous^  not  a  trace  remained.  Port  Royal 
rose  once  more  from  its  ruins,  and  revelled  in  blood 
and  luxury.  The  thirst  for  gold  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  every  private  expedition ;  and  the  inhabitants 
burned  with  impatienoe  to  achieve  the  easy  atid 
lucrative  conquest  of  Panama,  a  city  which  pos- 
sessed all  that  could  attract,  and  little  th&t  could 
resist,  a  British  force. 

Three  thousand  men,  and  a  formidable  squadron, 
A.  D.  1742.  ttttived,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 

iunAML  fjei^eastle,  reprobating,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen,  and  frus^- 
trated  all  the  hopes  of  England  in  the  west  A 
council  of  war  was  convened :  some  degree  of  har« 
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mony  was  established ;  the  plans  of  various  opera- 
tions were  proposed^  discussed^  and  rejected ;  till^ 
at  lengthy  all  agreed  t&at  Panama  was  the  object 
against  which  their  united  efforts  should  immediately 
be  bent.  The  Governor  was  delighted  at  the  pro- 
spect of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme  and  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  regiment^  whose  ranks  were 
filled  with  the  flower  of  the  Jamaica  youth^  he  em- 
barked as  a  Colonel  and  a  volunteer.  If  the  two 
commanders  had  really  been  reconciled  by  their 
common  interest*  and  had  advanced  without  delay, 
the  golden  city  must  have  fallen :  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  success  could  attend  the  projects  of 
two  such  implacable  enemies^  who  neither  desired^ 
nor  could  trust,  a  reconciliation.  Some  precaution- 
ary measures  were  neglected  or  forgotten ;  others 
were  ineffectual  and  defeated.  Vernon  was  pro- 
tected by  his  popularity^  by  a  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  words  of  his  instructions^  and  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  his  profession;  while 
Wentworth  sheltered  himself  behind  the  opinion 
of  his  Council,  where  a  military  majority  could 
always  be  secured :  and  where  his  friends  could  save 
his  reputation  only  at  the  expense  of  Vernon  and 
of  truth. 

Experience  has  often  shown  that  the  success  of  an 
invader  most  commonly  depends  on  the  vigour  and 
celerity  of  his  operations.  The  strength  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  first  impression  are  blunted  by  delay: 
the  health  and  spirit  of  the  troops  insensibly  Ian*' 
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guish ;  the  naval  and  military  force  h  silently  con- 
sumed ;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted  by  indecision, 
accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate,  and  examine 
those  hostile  terrors  whose  first  appearance  seemed 
invincible.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  expedition.  The 
British  Commanders  retreated  with  a  sigh  of  despair, 
and  again  returned  to  Jamaica  without  even  attempt^ 
ing  a  descent  which  had  been  delayed  until  the 
Spaniards  were  too  well  prepared^  to  afford  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  success. 

The  fate  of  this  extraordinary  armament  proves 
how  men  invested  with  authority  may  wantonly  sport 
with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures 
which  are  exposed  for  the  public  service.  Its  move- 
ments had  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe — its  services 
were  confined  to  the  settlement  of  the  little  island  of 
Rattan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras^  whose  occupa- 
tion could  only  open  a  temporary  and  confined  trade 
between  the  British  colonies  and  Guatimala.  The 
fame  of  Vernon  sunk  as  it  had  risen^  with  the  fortune 
of  his  arms.  Two  years  of  strife  and  suffering,  with 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  thousands  of  their  followers, 
did  not,  however,  allay  the  enmity  of  the  two  com- 
manders, who  were  ordered  home, — ^not  to  be  tried, 
but  to  be  caressed,  and  eventually  preferred  by  the 
factious  influence  of  their  friends  ;  while  the  spirit 
of  discord  passed  between  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  and 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  whose  disgraceful  quarrels 
even  the  sword  could  not  decide.  The  dinner-table 
pf  the  Governor  was  the  scene  of  an  outrage  which 
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thought  tbd  Admiral  before  the  tribunal  of  jastic6 
to  answer  for  an  assault ;  and  the  jealousy  of  pow^ 
was  exa^rated  by  the  difference  of  character. 
Ignorance  is  the  ground  of  suspicion^  and  suspicion 
was  daily  inflamed  by  provocation.  Ogle,  though 
naturally  brave  and  impetuous^  was  lamentably  ig^^ 
norant  in  every  point  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  profession;  while  the  hasty  unforgiving 
temper  of  the  more  accomplished  Gk>vemor  exas^ 
perated  his  jealousy,  provoked  his  envy^  and  took 
advantage  of  his  dulness.  The  nice  sensibility  of 
honour^  which  weiglis  the  insult  rather  than  the  in- 
jury,  shed  its  deadly  venom  on  their  quarrels  t  a 
division  of  councils  produced  a  division  of  power ; 
nothing  was  undertaken^  and  the  bustle  of  prepa-* 
ration^  or  the  spoils  of  war,  which  had  revived  the 
industry  and  restored  the  commerce  of  Jamaica,  gave 
way  to  that  listless  state  of  inactivity  which  usually 

A.D.  1744.  succeeds  a  period  of  feverish  excitement. 

Oct  20tii.  rpjjg  country  was  soon^  however,  awakened 
from  its  dangerous  torpor  by  a  tremendous  hurri- 
cane, which  swept  its  surface;  while  an  e^rth*- 
quake  convulsed  its  frame.  The  greater  part  of 
Port  Royal  was  again  levelled  to  its  sands;  and 
the  formidable  lines  on  Mosquito  Point,  whose 
weight  of  masonry  offered  a  greater  resistance,  were 
rent  in  a  thousand  places.  A  pestilence  succeeded, 
as  usual,  to  the  ravages  of  the  storm,  and  a  crowd 
of  spectres,  pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  op- 
pressed with  disease,  and  their  souls  by  despair. 
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wandered  about  the  country^  or  sought  the  palace 
ot  the  Govemolr.  Nor  were  any  precautions  neg- 
lected which  might  alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful 
a  calamity.  The  public  stores  were  thrown  open  to 
the  distressed  inhabitants ;  temporary  buildings  were 
erected  in  several  places^  and  at  the  public  expense^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  or  houseless; 
clothing  and  medicines  were  Supplied  by  private  or 
municipal  liberality ;  and  a  supply  of  com  and  pttH 
visions  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
The  pestilence  raged,  however,  for  many  weeks ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  was  swept  away, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the  envy 
of  their  surviving  friends.  The  Governor  relieved 
the  country  £rom  the  severity  of  martial  law,  although 
the  neighbourhood  of  two  powerful  and  hostile  fleets 
demanded  extraordinary  vigilance,  and  occasioned  a 
reasonable  petition  to  the  throne  for  a  further  supply 
of  troops.  After  the  enactment  of  some  salutary 
laws,  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  the  Assembly, 
which  had  held  twenty-three  sessions  during  a  pro-> 
longed  existence  of  ten  years,  was  finally  dissolved ; 
and  its  members  dispersed  to  their  homes  to  relieve 
the  general  distress,  or  adopt  new  measures  of 
defence. 

Hie  same  year  was  marked  by  two  events  of  a 
very  diflferent  nature :  it  beheld  the  destruction  of 
all  vegetation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  species 
of  plant  which  overspread  the  country  with  a  beauti- 
ful verdure,  accidentally  conferring  an  inestimable 
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benefit  on  the  island.  A  cage  full  of  African  birds 
had  been  presented^  as  a  valuable  curiosity^  to  Chief 
Justice  ElUs^  and  with  them  was  sent  a  small  bag 
of  their  native  food^  the  wild  grass-seed  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  The  birds  fortunately  died,  and  left  their 
food  unconsumed:  the  seed  was  carelessly  thrown 
into  a  thick  hedge,  where  its  luxuriant  growth  was 
protected^  while  it  bloomed  and  spread;  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  cattle  to  reach  it^  called  attention 
to  a  vegetable  which  has  since  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  colony. 
The  Scotch  rebellion^  by  favouring  a  diversion^ 
y^D  now  aflforded  the  enemies  of  England  the 
^^^^'  presumptuous  hope  of  depriving  her  of  an 
island  which  they  long  had  viewed  with  envy  and 
alarm.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  groaning 
under  misfortunes^  oppressed  with  taxes^  disregarded 
in  their  appeals^  and  driven  almost  to  desperation  by 
royal  ingratitude^  the  only  reward  of  their  services 
and  of  their  sufferings^  were  amongst  the  first  to 
rally  round  the  throne^  and  to  devote  their  lives  and 
remaining  treasures  to  its  service.  To  protect  one 
of  its  most  important  possessions^  they  denied  them* 
selves  the  comforts  of  life^  and  devoted  all  their 
means  to  defence^  with  a  promptitude  which  views 
the  danger^  but  without  alarm.  The  misfortunes  of 
civil  discord  were  obliterated^  their  grievances  were 
forgotten^  and  if  prosperity  did  not  shed  its  blessings 
on  their  land^  their  conduct  deserved  at  least  the 
praise  of  active   loyalty^  and  enduring  patience. 
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Providence  seemed^  indeed^  to  reward  them  by  a 
memorable  instance  of  its  protection.  A  conspiracy 
bad  been  formed  with  unusual  art^  by  the  slaves 
throughout  the  island,  to  rise  on  a  certain  day^ 
each  band  in  its  own  district,  and  to  extermi- 
nate the  white  inhabitants.  Within  a  few  hours 
of  its  development,  a  negro  girl  implored  one  of 
the  conspirators  to  spare  the  infant  of  her  mistress, 
which  she  nursed.  He  refused  her  request ;  and  to 
save  the  object  of  her  aflfection,  she  became  the 
saviour  of  the  country.  The  discovery  of  the  plot 
displayed  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down  which  the 
inhabitants  were  to  have  been  hurled  by  their  slaves, 
who,  with  all  the  horrid  solemnities  of  African  super- 
stition, had  sworn  a  tremendous  oath  to  spare  no 
blood  until  their  object  was  attained. 

Although  this  danger  was,  for  a  time,  dispersed, 
it  added  fresh  terrors  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Spanish  cruisers  on  the  coasts,  which  everywhere 
left  their  traces  of  wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty; 
and  threatened  to  seduce  the  disaffected  slaves  to 
join  them.  The  beautiful  parish  of  St.  Ann,  where 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  and  mountains,  and  by  the  abundance  of 
wood  and  water ;  and  where  the  produce  of  a  fertile 
soil  afforded  a  rich  harvest,  was  still  the  scene  of 
their  most  frequent  visitations ;  its  houses  and  cane- 
fields  were  continually  in  flames,  and  more  than 
once  were  the  inhabitants  borne  away  in  captivity  to 
Cuba.     The  vigilance  of  the  Governor  was  unre- 
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mitted ;  but  it  could  scarcely  guard  against  thes^ 
desultory  attacks.  He  visited  every  part  of  the 
island  in  perBon^  soothed  the  unfortunate^  encou- 
raged  the  brave^  or  industrious,  reformed  the  laws^ 
and  enforced  military  discipline.  In  every  depart- 
ment he  uniformly  distinguished  himself  by  the  firm* 
ness,  the  prudence,  and  the  integrity  of  hi^  conduct. 
Salutary  laws,  executed  with  inflexible  resolution^ 
corrected  the  diseases  with  which  the  unwprthy 
AyscQugh  had  infeqted  the  cdony.  In  the  character 
of  Governor,  he  was  alike  assiduous  and  considerates 
desirous  to  save,  but  not  afr^d  to  strike.  In  the 
administration  of  his  court,  the  judgments  of  the 
Chancellor  were  characterized  by  attention,  disoeni^ 
pient,  and  decision :  and  if  there  were  any  deviations 
from  the  strict  line  of  justice,  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
poor  or  oppressed.  The  Assembly  paid  him  the 
highest  possible  compliment,  by  expressing  an  ap- 
prehension lest  the  vigilance  of  the  Chancery  might 
decline  under  Governors  of  less  activity  or  inte- 
grity ;  and  their  consequent  determination  to  ui^ 
its  removal  into  the  hands  of  Commissioners,  when- 
ever he  should  quit  the  island.  To  his  discreet 
government  the  colonists  were  indebted  for  that 
support  which  enabled  them  to  survive  the  difficulties 
which  then  assailed  them* 
The  capture  of  Fort  Louis,  by  a  squadron  under 
j^D.  the  command  of  Knowles,  relieved  the 
^^'^^'  island,  in  some  measure,  from  the  distress- 
mg  attacks  of  the  enemy»  and  increased  its  qqbi- 
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merce  by  interrupting  that  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards. At  length  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Aix4a-Chapelle^  where  Great  Britain  was 
bound  to  deliver  two  hostages  to  France  until  resti- 
tution should  be  made  pf  Cape  Breton^  and  all  the 
Qpnquests  which  had  been  achieved  in  the  Kast  ojr 
West  Indies^  before  or  after  the  prelitpinariejs  were 
settled.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Assiento  cour 
tract  should  be  confirmed  for  four  yeitrs,  while  Saint 
Vincent^  Dominica^  Tobago,  and  Saint  Lucia  shoqld 
be  Qonsidered  neutral  islands^  belonging  to  the  Cha- 
raibes*  By  a  strange  omission^  the  right  of  British 
subjects  to  navigate  the  seas  of  America,  without 
search;  was  never  mentioned^  although  that  claim 
had  been  the  origin  of  the  war. 

The  favourable  opportunity  of  peace  was  eagerly 
embraced  in  Jamaica  to  examine  attentively  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes^  and  to  revise  the 
penal  slave  code ;  for  the  dangerous  influx  of  bar- 
barous Africans  had  hitherto  overpowered  those  in- 
dulgencies  whioh  their  masters  wens  anxious  to 
confer.  The  authority  to  punish,  even  tp  the  ex- 
tremity of  mutilation^  was  vested  in  the  owner  pf  a 
dave ;  and  he  was  no  less  anxious  than  the  object^ 
ta  mitigate  the  penalties  of  the  law,  or  relinquish 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  magistracy.  But  when 
the  measure  was  publicly  discussed  in  the  Senate^ 
the  slaves  deemed  it  a  positive  proof  of  fear  rather 
than  as  a  promising  act  of  favour.  They  were 
always  ripe  for  rebeUion;  rad  ia  theur  midaight 
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councils  hesitated  not  to  avow  that  if  they  could 
but  detach  this  one  link  of  the  fragile  chain  which 
bound  them^  their  first  struggle  would  soon  break 
the  rest.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  even 
this  humane  relaxation  of  the  nerves  of  discipline 
was  viewed  with  such  trembling  anxiety :  or  that 
the  meditated  indulgence  was  smothered  beneath 
a  pile  of  petitions  which  loaded  the  tables  of  the 
Legislature.  All  that  could  be  safely  granted  to  the 
slaves,  fermenting,  as  they  were,  by  the-  daily  ac- 
cession of  their  brethren  fresh  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  was  that  the  murder  of  one  of  them  should 
thenceforth  be  punished  as  a  capital  offence. 

The'  confusion  of  the  subject,  and  the  scarcity  of 
authentic  memorials,  oppose  equal  difficulties  to  the 
attempt  to  describe  the  rise  and  progress,  or  decline 
of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica;  though  some 
contemporary  writers  would  have  it  believed  that 
their  strange  assertions  are  founded  on  unerring 
data.  The  mask  of  humanity  is  allowed  to  cover 
the  most  glaring  inconsistencies,  and  the  enemies^ 
perhaps  the  assassins,  of  the  character  of  Jamaica, 
have  demanded  vengeance  for  blood  which  was 
never  shed,  for  cruelties  which  were  never  per- 
petrated. We  should  weigh  with  caution  the  asser- 
tions of  hostile  writers — ^a  stream  which  becomes 
still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  farther  from  the  source. 
Surrounded  with  imperfect  fragments,  always  con- 
cise, oflen  obscure,  and  sometimes  contradictory, 
the  impartial  historian  is  reduced  to  collect,  to  com** 
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pare^  to  conjecture ;  but  he  is  also  compelled  to 
reduce  the  number^  and  to  qualify  the  nature  of 
those  acts  of  cruelty  which  are  attributed  to  the 
colonies  in  the  West.  From  the  faint  glimmering 
of  doubtful  and  scattered  light,  assisted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  tradition ;  and,  with  every  allowance  for  the 
prevailing  terror  and  trouble  of  the  times,  there  will 
still  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing,  however,  that  the 
slaves  of  Jamaica  were,  at  no  period  of  British  colo- 
nization, so  hardly  worked,  so  harshly  treated,  or  so 
inadequately  fed,  as  during  the  distressing  progress 
of  the  Spanish  war ;  when  the  country  was  laid  waste 
by  storm,  overrun  with  barbarians  who  were  dsuly 
vomited  upon  its  shores,  bringing  with  them  the 
fresh  seeds  of  war  and  rapine ;  and  when  the  Eu* 
ropean  settlers,  whose  numbers  did  not  amount  to 
one-fifteenth,  had  so  small  a  hold  on  them,  and  so 
precarious  a  tenure  of  the  land,  that  they  were  unable 
to  secure  their  obedience  by  rewarding  it,  and  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  severity,  and 
the  more  doubtful  operation  of  fear. 

Hie  expenses  of  a  just  and  necessary  war  .  to 
support  the  liberty  of  Europe,  fell  in  more  than  an 
equal  share  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  Sorely 
oppressed  by  fiscal  avidity  exercised  on  the  hard- 
earned  produce  of  their  industry,  the  burden  was 
still  borne  with  a  cheerfulness  disproportioned  to 
their  strength.  Yet  while  labouring  under  these 
difficulties,    and    scarcely  able  to    maintain    their 

slaves,  or  even  their  own  children,  they  had  the 
Vot.n.  F 
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additional  mortification  of  finding  themselves  wan* 
tonly  subjected  to  a  further  increase  of  the  load  of 
taxation — of  seeing  all  their  petitions  disregarded, 
and  of  hearing  the  ungrateful  threat^  that  their  trade 
should  be  transferred  to  the  national  enemies  of 
England's  crown  and  government.*    But  this  addi* 
tional  tax  was  so  oppressive^  that^  whilst  the  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  was  increased  by  extortion^  it  was 
diminished  by  despair.    A  considerable  part  of  the 
island  was  abandoned^  the  quantity  of  sugar  ex- 
ported sensibly  diminished;  and  nothing  but  the 
weakness  of  the  colony  prevented  an  example  which 
was  afterwards  shown  by  those  of  a  more  vigorous 
power,  that  intolerable  taxes,  imposed  either  on  the 
production  of  the  soil^  or  the  necessaries  of  life^  must 
distract^  and  may  provoke,  those  who  will  not^  or ' 
who  cannot^  relinquish  their  country.    When  tran- 
quillity was,  at  length,   restored   to  Europe,  the 
interests  of  Jamaica  alone  were  left  unprotected ;  and 
her  participation  in  the  war  was,  therefore,  fearlessly 
retaliated  by  her  enemies  upon  her  commercial  flag. 
Even  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  utterly 
extinguished,  the  tamest  subjects  have  sometimes 
ventured  to  resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of 
their  property :  yet  when  the  patient  colonists  sought 
only  a  mild  and  legitimate  means  of  relief,  it  was 
imperiously  forbidden.    They  would  have  levied  a 
fair  and  equitable  tax  upon  the  absentees,  who  enjoy 

*  Journals  of  Assembly,  vcd.  iv.  pp.  166  and  874« 
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the  fruits  of  their  land  without  participating  in  its 
troubles ;  but  it  wbs  forbidden.  The  experience  of 
the  Governor  recommended  that  his  Instructions^ 
which  prohibited  the  tax^  should  be  withdrawn^  but 
they  remain  until  this  day ;  and  any  law  affectbg 
absentees  must  be  rejected.  Under  this  depression 
of  their  means  and  power^  necessity  compelled  the 
planters  to  persevere  in  those  harsh  measures  to- 
wards their  slaves^  whose  records  are  still  a  stain 
upon  their  laws ;  but  which  alone  could  have  pre- 
served them  from  inevitable  ruin.  ^^  La  politique/' 
observes  a  late  writer^  with  much  truths  ^'  a  des 
yeux^  et  point  d'entrailles :"  but  necessity  is  some* 
times  violently  deprived  of  both ;  and  the  inter- 
vention of  four  thousand  miles,  and  an  hundred 
years^  will  still  allow  ample  latitude  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  fact^  th^  invention  of  declaimers^  and 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 

At  Madrid  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  which 
determined  those  points  omitted  in  that  ^.d. 
of  Aix-WChapeUe.  The  King  of  Spain  ^^^^' 
agreed  to  pay  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
South  Sea  Company  as  an  indemnification  for  all 
daims  upon  his  crown»  by  virtue  of  the  Assiento ;  and 
stipulated  that  the  English  should  be  treated  as  the 
most  favoured  nation^  and  be  permitted  to  take  salt 
at  Tortuga ; — ^but  still  not  a  word  was  said  about 
the  right  of  search  upon  the  high  seas.  The  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  still, 

however^  pecoliaily  directed  to  the  destruction  of 

Fa 
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England's  empire  in  the  West ;  and  to  no  point  more 
avowedly  than   to  the  colonial  trade  of  Jamaica, 
where   the   French   and   Spanish  emissaries  were 
secretly^    but  busily^  employed  in  poisoning   the 
minds  of  the  Africans^  as  the  British  slave  ships 
poured  them  into  the  country.     The  necessity  of 
guarding  against  such  treachery^  and  the  alarming 
poverty  of  the  country,  suggested  many  measures 
of    precautionary  prudence    and    economy^  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  colonial  legislature ; 
but^  unfortunately^  these  expedients  generally  in- 
terfered with  the  policy,  or  the  prerogative,  of  the 
crown.     Amongst  other  regulations  proposed,  was 
one  for  compelling  the  magistracy  to  qualify  as  men 
of  actual  property,  before  they  should  be  permitted 
to  join  the  vestries  in  the  parochial  assessjment  of 
annual  taxes.     Yet  although  no  dogma  of  constitu- 
tional right  be  more  clear,  or  indisputable,  than  that 
the  taxes  which  the  exigencies  of  a  government  re- 
quire, should  be  assessed  and  raised  by  those  only 
who  pay  a  proportional  part  of  them,  the  influence 
of  the  crown  which  nominates,  or  perhaps  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  parties  who  might  suffer,  caused 
the  failure  of  the  law,  and  created  a  violent  discord 
between  the  several  branches  of  the  legislature.'. 
Two  very  substantial  improvements,  however,  sig- 
nalised the  last  Assembly  of  Trelawney — the  re- 
y^  p       duction  of  the  rate  of  interest  from  eighty 
^^*^'     to  six  per  cent. ;  and  the  appointment  of 
Ciommissioners  of  nisi  prim,  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts. 
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The  labours  of  that  excellent  Governor  were  at 
length  repaid  by  the  immense  reward  which  waited 
on  their  success — by  the  honest  pride  of  virtue^  and 
by  the  exquisite  delight  of  beholding  the  increasing 
prosperity,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  author. 
A  just,  but  melancholy^  reflexion  embittered^  how- 
ever, the  noblest  of  human  enjoyments.  He  reflected 
on  the  instability  of  a  country  thus,  dependent  on  the 
character  of  a  single  man ;  he  knew,  from  experience 
the  dangerous  use^  or  abuse^  of  delegated  authority ; 
and  he  trembled  at  the  importance  of  the  island  to 
the  public  interests  of  his  country.  ^^  May  it 
flourish/'  said  he^  as  he  took  his  leave  of  it,  ''  may 
it  flourish  through  all  ages*  You  have  no  intestine 
foe ;  you  are  now  happily  in  harmony  among  your- 
selves ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  that  happi- 
ness, but  to  be  securely  fortified  against  a  foreign 
enemy ;  which  I  most  ardently  wish.  I  wish  it^as  a 
Briton.  From  an  honest  desire  to  promote  your 
welfare  have  I  applied  to  my  Royal  Master  to  be 
relieved^  and  with  pleasure  do  I  resign  my  trust  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  abilities  to  accomplish  that 
end."  The  active  services  of  twelve  eventful  years 
had  undermined  a  vigorous  constitution^  and  forced 
him  from  the  island  of  his  choice ;  but  his  virtues 
had  shed  such  a  lustre  upon  the  exalted  a.d.175i. 
station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  that  November. 
they  long  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  a  grateful 
colony. 

The  experienced  merit  of  a  ruling  Governor  is 
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often  acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance^ 
or  very  frequently  denied  with  partial^  and  discon- 
tented murmurs ;  while^  from  the  aspiring  virtues  of 
his  successor,  they  fondly  conceive  the  most  un- 
bounded hopes  of  private,  as  well  as  public,  feli- 
city ;  but  the  memory  of  Grovemor  Trelawney  was 
subject  to  neither  of  these  popular  abuses ;  for  to 
his  mild  and  judicious  government  succeeded  a 
despotism  the  most  severe ;  and  the  peace  of  the 
colony  was  instantly  clouded  by  misfortune  and  dis- 
cord. Admiral  Knowles  had  been  cruising  in  these 
seas  since  the  first  attack  on  Porto  Bello,  and  his 
interest  now  raised  him  to  the  pre-eminence  of  rank^ 
and  plenitude  of  power.*  He  had  rendered  essen- 
tial services  in  fortifying  the  towns  of  Kingston  and 
Port  Royal,  and  there  he  headed  a  rich  and  power- 
ful faction,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from 
Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega  ;-r-hut  he  possessed  neither 
the  esteem  of  the  public,  nor  any  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  His  personal  bravery  was 
unimpeached;  but  the  bravery  of  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  the  cheapest, 
the  most  common  quality  of  human  nature.  The 
vanity  of  his  heart  was  flattered  by  his  rapid  rise ; 
and  although  he  was  well  aware  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  of  the  strong  prejudice  against  him^  he 
trembled  not  in  accepting  the  trust  of  three  hundred 
thousand  British  subjects,  many  of  them  his  superiors 

*  8ee  Note  Vm. 
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in  birtb^  all  of  them  his  equals  in  understanding,  or 
in  virtue.  To  sustain  with  temper  this  rapid  ele« 
vation,  required  an  uncommon  share  of  prudence 
and  ability.  But  instead  of  a  deportment  due  to 
himself^  and  to  those  he  governed^  he  gratified  his 
vanity  by  a  marked  haughtiness  which  degraded 
only  himself.  He  heard  their  complaints  with  an 
air  of  inattention  ;  interrupted  them  to  give  orders 
to  his  servants^  and^  with  assumed  pride^  told  them 
that,  if  they  knew  how  to  conduct  themselves^  he 
knew  how  to  govern.  He  met  the  Members  of  an 
Assembly  which  his  predecessor  had  convened,  and 
pronounced  a  studied  oration,  in  which  he  meant  to 
display  his  patriotism,  and  disguise  his  ambition — 
but  he  possessed  not  the  ability  to  do  either.  He 
invaded  their  liberties^  and  violated  their  privil^;es 
by  his  unguarded  expressions  :— he  treated  tiieir 
offers  of  conciliation  with  contempt;  their  demands 
for  justice,  with  indignation  ;  and  he  screened  him- 
self from  public  censure  by  the  mean  expedient  of 
repeated  prorogations.  In  one  of  these  intemperate 
dismissals^  he  erred  in  nominatmg  the  intended  day 
of  meeting;  and^  with  shame  and  confusion^  was 
compelled  to  rectify  his  error  by  a  proclamation. 

By  an  oflScial  account  of  the  quit-rents,  the  quan- 
tity of  land  patented  at  this  time  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  acres ; — ^and  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain^  at  a  medium  of  four  years^  were  estimated 
at  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  An  ac- 
cession of  a  hundred  and  eight  families^  with  fifteen 
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artificers^  was  made  under  the  partial  encouragement 
offered  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  colony  seemed 
awakened  to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  unlimited  increase  of  slaves^  and 
the  continued  diminution  of  the  white  population. 
Few  of  the  emigrants  survived^  however^  the  change 
of  climate^  fewer  still  succeeded  in  rendering  their 
condition  better.  The  intemperate  summer  heats 
made  them  sick  or  slothful ;  they  were  unwilling, 
perhaps  unequal^  to  work  in  a  land  which  had  been 
truly  reported  as  requuihg  but  littie  labour;  and, 
unable  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  slaves^  to  raise 
themselves  to  that  rank  in  society  which  its  pecu- 
liar constitution  unfortunately  requires,  they  sunk 
into  their  graves  overwhelmed  by  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. 

The  urgent  representations  of  the  colonists  at 
length  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment^ where  a  strong  party  had  been  organised  against 
them.  The  planters  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol  were  at  issue.  The  former  pleaded 
that  the  taxes  ^'  the  gold  of  afiBiction,"*  which  were 
drained  from  the  bowels  of  an  exhausted  people, 
rendered  them  unable  to  continue  the  caltivation  of 
sugar ;  the  latter  complained  of  the  price  to  which 
the  duties  had  raised  it ;  and  petitioned  ^^  that  the 

proprietors  of  land  in  Jamaica  should  be  compelled 

• 

*  Suidas.—- There  was,  however,  no  Timotheus  in  Jamaica  to 
celebrate  the  tax,  or  contribute  to  its  abolition. 
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« 

to  cultivate  greater  quantities  of  sugar*cane  grounds ; 
or  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  import  it  .from 
other  countries."  All  was  dark  and  contradictory. 
As  at  the  present  day,  the  actual  state  of  Jamaica 
was  unknown^  and  the  King  was  satisfied  with  order- 
ing the  printed  Acts  of  the  Assembly^  between  the 
years  1681  and  1737^  to  be  laid  before  his  Com- 
mons. The  cause  of  the  colony  was  ably  supported 
there;  and^  amongst  the  many  stem  opposers  of  a 
system  of  unpariEdleled  taxation^  the  first  to  raise  the 
standard^  and  the  last  to  bend  the  knee^  was  Alder- 
man Beckford :  but  he  was  too  powerfully  opposed 
by  Sir  William  Yonge,  Townshend,  Pelham^  and  a 
multitude  of  statesmen  in  the  interest  of  the  treasury. 
The  Spanish  cruisers  still  continued  to  harass  the 
peaceful  shores  of  Jamaica^  against  all  the  laws  of 
Christian  states ;  and  their  depredations  were  encou- 
raged and  increased^  by  the  passive  submission  with 
which  they  were  borne.  Much  might  certainly  be 
allowed  to  the  irritations  of  national  animosity ;  much 
to  humbled  pride^  and  mortified  ambition^  and  much 
more,  perhaps^  to  the  continued  provocations  of  a  few 
Kingston  merchants ;  yet  the  savage  acts  of  Spanish 
piracy  bore  no  appearance  of  the  legitimate  reprisals 
of  an  injured  commerce^  although  strangely  sanc- 
tioned by  its  country's  flag.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid  to  record^  however,  that  when  Sir 
B.  Keene  officially  complained^  he  received  for 
answer  an  assurance  that  the  names  of  all  the  guar  da 
castas  acting  by  legal  authority^  together  with  those 
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of  their  Captains^  should  be  sent  to  the  Admiral  at 
Port  Royal ;  and  that  they  should  have  immediate 
orders  not  to  interfere  with  any  British  ships^  except 
such  as  were  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade.*  This  was 
certainly  letting  them  loose  against  Jamaica ;  and 
the  development  of  the  clandestine  traffic^  carried 
on  there^  was  made  about  thirteen  years  afterwards^ 
when  'orders  were  given  at  the  Treasury  ^^  for  the 
free  admission  of  Spanish  vessels  into  all  the  colo- 
nies:" an  order  exposing  what  ought  to  have  been 
concealed;  and  which  multiplied  the  penalties^  by 
awakening  the  vigilance^  which  might  have  counter- 
acted it  It  was^  in  fact^  the  compliance  of  one 
government,  at  the  request  of  its  colonies^  to  au- 
thorise smuggling  into  the  colonies  of  another  state 
with  which  it  was  at  peace ;  as  if  it  would  be  right 
to  encourage  disobedience  in  your  neighbour's  child- 
ren^ because  your  own  would  gsdn  by  it.  When  the 
collectors  at  the  several  free  ports  transmitted  their 
returns  to  England,  the  Court  of  Madrid  contrived 
to  get  copies  of  them ;  and  the  destruction  of  many 
persons,  who  had  been  concerned  m  introducing 
bullion  mto  the  British  islands^  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  Information  of  the  horrid  cruelties 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment induced  the  British  ministers  speedily  to  revoke 
their  instructions.  But  the  nation  was  unwilling 
to  embroil   itself  in    another    war^  and  left    the 

*  See  Note  IX. 
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pirates  to  the  Admiralty  powers  of  Jamaica^  which 
were  [signally  exerted  in  the  condemnation  of  two 
Spanish  brothers,  who  declared  that  they  acted  under 
a  royal  commission.  The  importonity  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  could  not  save  them ;  and  they  were  ex- 
ecuted for  a  crime  of  which  their  country  and  our 
own  alike  were  guUty. 

Influenced  by  the  artful  representations  of  Gover- 
nor Knowles,  the  British  Cabinet  ventured  on  a 
change  in  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  (Colonial 
Assembly^  which  greatly  widened  the  differences, 
already  subsisting  between  him  and  his  people.  In 
a  money-bill,  the  House  had  appointed  an  officer  of 
its  own  to  administer  the  duties  of  the  public  treasury ; 
and  in  some  other  enactments  had  omitted  a  clause 
suspending  execution  until  the  Sovereign's  pleasure 
should  be  known.  These  bills  the  Gk)vemor  refused 
to  pass ;  and  he  produced  an  instruction  '^  not  to 
give  his  assent  to  any  bill  of  unusual  or  extraordi- 
nary nature  and  importance,  wherein  his  Majesty's 
prerogative,  or  the  property  of  his  subjects  might  be 
prejudiced,  or  the  trade  or  shipping  of  the  kingdom 
any  ways  affected,  unless  there  should  be  a  clause 
inserted  suspending  the  execution  of  such  a  bill  until 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.''  To  this 
A.D.  17S3.  ^^  House  opposed  a  resolution,  '^  that  it 

^*'^*  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  raise  and  apply  monies  for 
the  service  and  exigencies  of  the  government,  and 
to  appoint  such  persons  hr  receiving  and  issmng 
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thereof,  as  they  shall  think  proper;  which  right  it 
had  exerted,  and  would  always  exert."  *^  Moreover, 
that,  by  letters-patent  granted  by  Charles  II.,  and  all 
subsequent  letters-patent,  all  laws  and  ordinances, 
made  by  the  Assembly,  and  assented  to  by  the 
Grovemor,  were  immediateb/  in  force  and  effect ;  and 
continued  to  be  so  till  they  were  disannulled  by  the 
crown."  This  was  a  repetition  of  the  memorable 
attempt,  in  the  year  1664,  to  exclude  the  crown  from 
the  privilege  of  a  double  negative.*  Four  years 
afterwards  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  this  resolution  illegal,  repugnant  to  the 
terms  of  the  King's  commission  to  his  Governor,  and 
derogatory  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  the  Assembly  had  proceeded  on 
a  manifest  misapprehension  of  the  King's  instructions 
to  the  Governor,  requiring  him  not  to  give  his  assent 
to  any  bill  of  an  unusual  nature,  without  a  suspending 
clause;  and  that  such  just  and  necessary  instruction 
was  no  alteration  of  the  constitution,  nor  by  any  means 
derogatory  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Jamaica. 

After  the  discussion  of  this  point,  however,  the 
altercations  between  the  Governor  and  his  Assembly 
rose  to  a  most  unbecoming  height ;  and  to  relieve 
himself  from  an  embarrassment  into  which  his  impe- 
tuosity had  led  him,  he  dissolved  the  House  under  the 
absurd  plea,  that  amongst  the  members  there  sat  a 
youth  who,  for  an  inconsiderate  frolic  at  Oxford,  had 
lately  been  punished,  and  held  to  bail. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  page  263,  of  the  Annals  of  Jamaica. 
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At  the  distance  of  only  seventy-four  years  it  is  still 
difficult  to  convict  or  to  vindicate  the  guilt  or  folly  of 
the  chief  actors  in  these  disgraceful  scenes ;  for  the 
voice  of  common  tradition  is  generally  little  more  than 
the  organ  of  hatred  or  adulation ;  btit  it  is  certain  that^ 
however  Knowles  might  occasionally  bind  himself 
by  oaths  and  promises^  his  conscience^  obsequious  to 
his  interest,  released  him  from  all  inconvenient  obli- 
gation ;  that  his  allegations  against  the  Assembly, 
which  charged  that  body  with  nothing  short  of  trea- 
son, were  the  effect  only  of  his  own  intrigues,  and 
proved  that  he  promised  only  to  betray,  and  flattered 
only  to  ruin.  Suspicious  men  in  power  generally 
promote  the  last  of  mankind,  from  a  vain  persuasion 
that  those  who  have  no  dependence  except  on  their 
favour,  can  have  no  attachment  except  to  their  per- 
son. Such  were  his  sentiments ;  and  encouraged  by 
the  opinions  of  a  few  parasites,  who  directed  his 
councils  and  abused  his  confidence,  he  had  now 
brought  to  maturity  a  project,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  he  was  urged  by  those  mercantile 
friends  in  Kingston,  whose  houses  and  whose  purses 
had  been  open  to  his  necessities  when  he  held  a  very 
subordinate  rank  on  the  station.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  their 
town ;  and  however  we  may  be  inclined  to  commend 
his  gratitude,  we  must  condemn  the  proof  of  it,  at 
the  expense  of  a  community.  The  obscurity  of  Ja- 
maica history  leaves  us  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  actual 
price  at  which  the  Governor's  influence  was  pur- 
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chased ;  nor  can  we  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  King's  house.  Of  the  &vours  which 
he  received^  or  the  services  which  he  promised^  I 
am  alike  ignorant:  but  it  is  certain  that,  without 
further  notice^  he  endeavoured  to  repay  the  one.  and 
A.D.  to  redeem  the  other^  by  commanding  th^ 
^^^  next  Assembly  to  leave  their  house^  and  to 
meet  him  in  the  town  of  Kingston. 


Chapter  XIL 

RlVOTAL  OF  THB  SsAT  OF  GoYXRNlf SMT. — CoUPAJtATITB  AdTAN- 

TAOES  OF  Kingston  and  Saint  Jaqo  db  iaVxqa,— Intriouxs 
OP  TBS  GoTBRNOB.-— Rebellion  of  the  Slaves. — Capture  of 
THE  Hay  anna,  and  Prosperity  of  Jamaica.^Ootbrnmbnt 
of  Lyttlbton. — ^His  Iupbachubnt.— Administration  of  El- 
LXTSON.— Dissensions  between  trb  Leoislativb  Bodies.*-* 
Arrival  and  Death  of  Sir  Wiluak  Trelawnxt. 

[A.D.  1764-1772.] 

History^  wbich  undertakes  to  record  the  transac** 
tions  of  the  past  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages» 
would  ill-deserve  that  honourable  office  if  she  conde- 
scended to  plead  the  excuse  of  tyrants^  or  to  justify 
the  vicious  maxims  of  a  corrupt  administration. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  falsehood  and 
insincerity  offend  with  a  less  degree  of  meanness  in 
a  public  character^  than  when  found  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  private  life.  In  the  latter  case  they 
discover  a  want  of  courage — in  the  former  only  a 
want  of  power :  and  as  the  mere  personal  strength 
of  the  most  able  statesman  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  govern  well^  the  world,  under  the 
specious  name  of  policy,  has  indulgently  granted  him 
a  very  liberal  share  of  craft  and  dissimulation. 
But  the  intrigues  which  were  employed  by  Governor 
Knowles,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  justified  by  the  most  modem  and 
liberal  indulgences^  or  by  the  most  ample  privileges 
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of  the  art  of  government  To  the  few  individuals 
whose  interested  views  gave  rise  to  the  project^ 
he  had^  however^  in  the  fancied  plenitude  of  his 
power,  solemnly  pledged  himself;  and  his  popular 
services  were  a  convenient  mask  for  his  dark  and 
dangerous  ambition.  His  passions  were  strongs  his 
understanding  feeble ;  and  he  was  intoxicated  with 
a  foolish  pride,  that  his  ambition  had  g^ven  him  the 
command  of  a  colony,  the  smallest  parish  in  which 
would  not  have  chosen  him  for  its  local  magistrate. 
In  his  weak  attempt  he  found  a  thousand  obstacles 
to  remove,  and  as  many  prejudices  to  conquer;  but 
he  had  the  resource  of  a  base  mind.  F^lse  accusa- 
tions removed  some  impediments ;  and  aware  that 
few  can  be  found  innocent  where  an  enemy  is  the 
judge,  he  associated  in  his  pernicious  councils  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Kingston,  and  the  chief  judge  of 
the  island.  These  men,  the  tools  of  his  oppression, 
the  minions  of  his  unprincipled  designs,  were  bound 
to  secrecy  by  a  mutual  consciousness  of  guilt :  and 
by  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards,  they 
invited  informers  of  every  degree  to  accuse  or  be- 
tray the  public  authorities,  and  the  magistracy  of  the 
island,  whose  influence  might  obstruct  their  views ; 
they  directed,  in  a  whisper,  the  public  councils,  and 
blasted,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  the  most  virtuous  and  independent. 
The  literary  assistance  of  Brown,  the  naturalist,  was 
also  useful  to  a  man  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
inclmatioa  to  wield  a  powerful  or  a  persuasive  pen ; 
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and  the  narrow  policy  of  the  King  s  House  adopted 
the  mischievons  expedient  of  supporting  a  legal 
government  by  the  interest  of  a  venal,  or,  at  best, 
of  a  suspicious  party.  The  claims  of  merit,  and 
even  those  of  favour,  were  disregarded  by  the  new 
creatures  of  his  choice,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  adventurer  who  had  undertaken  the 
trade  of  a  magistrate  should  seek  a  compensation  for 
former  infamy  and  labour,  the  debts  which  he  had 
contracted,  and  the  heavy  interest  which  he  paid 
Suspicion  was  equivalent  to  proof — ^trial  to  condem* 
nation.  Knowles  eagerly  listened  to  those  who 
suggested  to  him  that  his  honour,  as  well  as  his  in- 
terest, was  concerned  in  the  effort  he  was  to  make ; 
and  the  colonists  had  everything  to  dread  from  the 
severity  of  a  man  who  possessed  the  arts  of  a  states- 
man, the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of-  a 
tyrant ;  and  who  prepared  the  measures  of  violence 
with  such  deliberate  policy.  -  In  his  venal  mind, 
the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  outweighed 
every  consideration  of  public  advantage,  and  his 
guilt  was  alleviated  only  by  his  incapacity  of  dis* 
ceming  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  rash  and  cri- 
minal administration.  His  best  and  earliest  friends 
were,  however,  soon  disgusted.  Coldness  and  in- 
difference, or  hatred,  everywhere  preceded  his  ap- 
proach, for  he  was  as  odious  in  his  private  life  as 
fearful  in  his  public  career* ;  and  he  was  taught  a 
salutary  truth,  which  it  would  be  well  if  his  suc- 

*  See  Note  X 
Vot.  ir.  '  o 
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«««6on3  were  to  profit  by,— that,  though  h?  mighty  fpr 
ft  time,  command  the  obedience  of  the  Jamaica  pep* 
ple»  h^  must  deserve  their  attachment  as  a  friend. 

Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega  had  remained  the  unrivalled 
9eat  of  government  ever  sinoe  the  destruction  of  tho 
Spanish  city  of  Seville  d'Oro ;  and>  though  an  c^n^ 
defenceless  town,  exposed  to  the  incursions  pf  every 
domestic  or  foreign  enemy,  there  were  powerful 
reasons  which  made  it  desirable  that  it  should  re* 
main  so :  for  it  is  so  situated,  that  two*thirds  of  tho 
^tended  length  of  the  island  lie  to  the  westward  of 
it;  and  the  removal  to  Kingston,  thirteen  miles 
farther  to  the  east,  would  render  the  division  of  tho 
island  more  unequal,  and  the  local  facilities  still 
less.  On  the  other  hand,  Kingston,  the  mart  of  an 
extensive  trade,  the  emporium^  in  fact,  of  the  West 
Indies,  offered  advantages  in  the  preservation  and 
security  of  the  public  records,  which  Saint  Jago 
could  never  boast.  Strong  by  nature,  and  rendered 
more  strong  by  art,  it  was  guarded,  by  its  situation, 
from  any  hostile  attack,  yet  accessible  on  every  side 
to  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse.  The  local 
position  of  Kingston  might  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  selected  by  nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of 
a  monarchy.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
spacious  basin,  through  which  all  vessels  must  ad« 
vance  beneath  the  commanding  batteries  of  Port 
Royal.  The  inclined  plane,  upon  the  verge  of  which 
it  stands,  was  inclosed,  on  the  north,  by  the  loftiest 
ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain  chain,  which,  forming  a 
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semidrcle*  teiminated^  in  the  east^  at  tbe  narrow 
defile  of  Rock  Fort;  from  whence  a  long  neck  of 
land  stretches  far  away  to  Port  Royals  forming  the 
0outhem  barrier  of  a  beautiful  haven :  while^  in  the 
west,  it  terminated^  at  a  contracted  pass^  upon  the 
edge  of  an  impracticable  lagoon — a  dreary  wilder- 
ness, in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are 
impure,  and  the  air  infectious.  From  thence  the 
main  land,  sweeping  round  to  Port  Henderson  and 
the  Salt  Pond  hills,  again  projects,  and  secures  an 
harbour,  in  which  the  united  navy  of  Europe  might 
safely  ride.  The  entrance  was  defended,  on  the 
eastern  point  of  ihe  Delta  of  Port  Royal,  by  the 
formidable  ramparts  of  Fort  Charles,  thickly  studded 
with  heavy  ordnance:  on  the  western  side  by  the 
cannon  of  Rock  Fort ;  while  the  low,  raking  shot 
from  the  long  and  level  lines  of  Fort  Augusta,  which 
fece  the  narrow  channel,  would  sweep  an  hostile 
navy  off  the  ocean. 

Another  advantage  might  also  tend  to  reconcile 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Kingston. 
The  necessary  attendance  of  a  mercantile  community 
upon  the  courts  of  justice  would  be  accompanied  by 
less  expense,  and  more  convenience,  at  the  centre 
of  commerce,  than  in  a  town  thirteen  miles  distant, 
which  offered  no  attraction,  supplied  no  wants,  and 
depended  entirely  upon  Kingston  for  its  daily  sus- 
tenance :  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens,  who  would  benefit  by  the 
(^bonge,  they  liberally  offered,  not  only  to  build  a 
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palace  for  the  Governor^  and  a  senate  house  for  the 
Legislature^  but  also  to  remunerate  the  losses  of  the 
dii^honoured  town. 

Thus  far  every  consideration  appeared  to  sanction 
the  projected  removal,  for  Kingston  enjoyed,  without 
fear  or  danger,  the  three  blessings  of  a  capital — 
order,  plenty,  and  public  amusement,  or  commercial 
occupations.  Beauty,  safety^  and  wealth,  united  in  a 
single  spot,  seemed  indeed  to  justify  the  preference 
^ich  Knowles  had  g^ven  to  his  favoured  town.  The 
duties  of  impartial  justice  were  still,  however,  clear, 
and  well  defined.  The  voice  of  the  colony  was  loud, 
and  plainly  told  him  that  he  was  sacrificing  the 
interests  and  invading  the  rights  of  thirteen  parishes, 
to  confer  a  very  equivocal  benefit  on  five.  But 
when  he  polluted  the  fountains  of  justice  to  obtain 
his  end — ^violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  subtlety, 
those  laws  and  liberties  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
defend — ^when  he  sent  his  servants  to  vote  at  the 
elections,  and  to  return  his  own  creatures  to  serve 
in  his  Assembly — ^when  a  direct  sale  of  honours  and 
of  oflSces  was  openly  transacted  in  the  King's  House 
—when  he  imprisoned  his  subjects,  refused  them 
the  constitutional  right  of  Britons,  and  blushed  not 
to  betray  his  friends — the  dark  designs  of  Knowles 
assumed  the  character  of  that  scandalous  ven^ty 
and  oppression  with  which  posterity  has  stamped 
them ;  and  we  should  become  the  accomplices  of  his 
medignity  if  we  concealed  the  fact. 

The  personal  authority  of  the  Governor  could 
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coorene  the  Legislature  ivhen  and  where  he  pleased ; 
but  it  extended  not  to  the  removal  of  the  courts  of 
justice^  or  of  the  public  records ;  and  he  a.d. 
was  compelled  to  submit  that  measure  to  ^^*^' 
a  senate^  duly  instructed^  he  hoped^  in  his  own 
intrigues.  Therein,  however,  he  was  deceived. 
Three  assemblies  met,  deliberated,  and  were  dis- 
solved for  disobedience,  within  the  short  space  of 
three  months.  The  fourth  was  less  scrupulous,  and 
more  submissive:  the  passions  of  the  purchased 
legislators  were  expressed  in  the  language  of  de- 
clamation and  invective ;  and  they  clamour- 

•'  May  7th. 

ously  passed  the  fatal  act.  The  subser- 
viency of  the  council  was  not,  however,  perfect ; — 
two,  j8»d  they  were  its  two  senior  members,  main- 
tained their  principles,  uncorrupted  by  bribery,  un- 
awed  by  power.  The  name  of  Sir  Simon  Clarke  is 
familiar  to  the  Jamaica  reader  as  the  stern  opponent 
of. injustice;  but  his  opposition  was  vain,  and  the 
removal  was  formally  decreed.  The  King  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Assembly  to  confirm  the  law,  and 
was  petitioned  by  the  whole  island  to  annul  it.  The 
current  of  public  opinion,  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel,  runs  with  the  strength  and  sometimes  with 
the  fury  of  a  torrent.  Seasonable  libels  were  dis- 
peifeed  in  all  quarters,  and  the  most  open  invective 
painted,  in  lively  colours,  the  oppression  of  the 
tyrant  of  Jamaica.  But  the  man  who  is  lost  to 
principle  is  dead  to  shame.  There  is  a  providence 
that  watches  over  impudence  and  folly;  and  the 
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pretensions  of  Knowles  to  its  peculiar  care  cannot 
be  disputed:  he  therefore  triumphed^  and  hoped 
that  the  King^  guided  from  a  distance^  would  confirm 
the  validity,  without  examining  the  justice  of  the 
A.D.  s^ct.*  But  the  disorders  to  which  his  folly 
^^^'  had  given  rise  were  not  unknown  in  Lon- 
don :  his  intrigues  were  reported  with  fidelity,  and 
confirmed  by  proof ;  and  it  was  soon  poUtely  hinted 
to  him,  that  he  might  retire  from  his  government 
He  did  retire ;  and  his  memory  in  Jamaica  was 
consigned  to  infamy:  his  acts  were  rescinded,  his 
victims  reinstated,  and^  under  the  gentle  administra- 
tion of  his  successor,  while  the  innocent  were  re- 
stored to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most 
guilty  either  obtsdned  pardon,  or  escaped  punish** 
ment. 

It  was  in  the  Assembly  of  Knowles's  choice  that  an 
outrage  was  committed  which  caused  the  expulsion 
of  eighteen  of  its  members.  A  man  had  been  r^ 
turned  as  elected  by  the  parish  of  Saint  Elizabeth^ 
during  his  absence  from  the  island,  and  without  his 
knowledge ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the 
election  should  be  void.  An  accusation  of  perjury 
had  also  been  preferred  by  one  member  against 
another,  and  the  accuser,  failing  to  substantiate  his 
charge,  was  punished  by  expulsion.  Their  respec- 
tive friends  immediately  left  their  seats,  and  at* 
tempted  in  a  body  to  quit  the  House ;  but  the  doors 

»  See  Note  Xt. 


were  Becured^  swords  were  drawn,  and  after  a  seridtts 
dtercation^  an  order  wad  entered  on  the  minutet^^ 
that  none  should  dare  to  quit  the  hall.     Sixteen 
Members  addressed  a  retnonstranc6  to  the  Speaker^ 
oomplained  of  the  tumult^  declared  their  lives  in  dan- 
ger, and  urged,  in  no  Very  temperate  language^  that 
the  fear  of  personal  violence  had  induced  them  to  set 
the  Speaker's  warrant  at  defiance.     To  such  an  as^* 
sembly  it  was  in  vain  to  appeal ;  and  the  royal  man* 
date  required  that  the  opinion  of  the  eolony5  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government^  should  be  taken 
through  the  medium  of  representatives  less  corrupt 
and  turbulent  than  these.    Another  was  therefore 
immediately  convened  in  Saint  Jago ;  and  its  first  act 
was  to  petition  the  throne  against  the  measure.  The 
Council  was  attached  to  the  person  of  Knowles^ 
and  had  been  promoted  by  his  favour :  its  patrician 
permanency  secured  to  it,  therefore,  the  equivocal 
praise  of  consistency^  for  its  members  adhered  to 
the  opinions  and  the  principles  of  their  fallen  patron.^ 
The  royal  disallowance  of  the  act  of  removal  wdA 
at  length  proclaimed ;  and  Lieut. -Governor  ^^^^  };53 
Moore  was  empowered  to  hold  the  Courts^    ^•'*  ^^* 
over  which  he  presided,  when  and  where  he  con- 
sidered most  convenient.     Thirty  waggons  loaded 
with  the  public  records,  and  escorted  by  a 
large  body  of  the  military,  were  met  at  the 
ferry  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Saint 

•  Set  Note  XIL 
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Jagto^  and  restored  in  triumph  to  their  andent  de* 
pository.  Public  entertainments^  of  which  every 
class  partook^  celebrated  the  event :  Knowles^  with 
his  ship^  the  Cornwall,  was  tumultuously  burnt  in 
efSgy,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square,  and  the 
darkness  of  several  successive  nights  was  illuminated 
by  the  blaze  of  torches  and  fireworks.  The  low 
murmurs  of  discontent,  whidi  arose  from  the  five  di^ 
appointed  parishes,  were  drowned  by  a  proclamation 
which  divided  the  island  into  judiciary  districts,  and 
by  a  declaration  which  made  Kinirston, 
Savanna  la  Mar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Port 
Antonio,  free  ports:  measures  which  soon  united 
all  interests,  and  healed  all  wounds;  while  such 
additional  wheels  in  the  machine  of  government 
rendered  its  motion  both  more  rapid,  and  more 
secure.  The  system  of  administration  under  Moore 
was  accurate ;  that  of  superintendence  not  less 
so.  The  fountain  of  justice  was  once  more  cleansed 
by  the  removal  of  Pinnock,  the  corrupt  chief  justice^ 
who  was  consigned  to  the  ignominy  which,  in 
every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the  character 
of  an  informer ;  but  some  of  his  creatures,  scarcely^ 
less  notorious  than  himself,  were  protected  by  a 
general  act  of  oblivion,  and  left  to  enjoy  with  im- 
punity the  bribes  which  they'  had  accepted  either 
to  befriend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the  friend- 
less. To  secure  Saint  Jago  as  far  as  possible 
against  any  future  attempts  to  deprive  it  of  its  pri- 
vileges, the  public  buildings  were  commenced — an 
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immense  pile  of  spacioas  apartments  intended  to 
contain  under  one  roof  the  senate  house,  the  assize 
courts  the  jury  room^  and  the  speaker's  chamber^ 
with  piazza  and  lobbies  above ;  and  below^  the  ya* 
rious  offices  of  the  courts  of  law^  the  secretaries,  and 
clerks  of  the  several  departments.  The  church  was 
also  enlarged  and  adorned ;  and  an  organ  of  consider 
rable  size  and  power  was  erected  at  the  public 
expense.* 

On  two  occasions  the  flames  of  civil  discord  had^ 
however^  nearly  broken  out  afresh :  one  was  an 
attempt  of  the  Assembly  to  refuse  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  members  of  the  council ;  a  measure  sug- 
gested by  the  subserviency  of  some  of  its  members  to 
the  corrupt  purposes  of  the  late  Govenior ;  the  other, 
when  a  claim  was  made  by  the  House  to  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  franking  letters.  Neither  object  was 
attained ;  and  half  the  council  peevishly  threatened 
to  throw  up  their  seals ;  but  the  judicious  manage- 
ment  of  Moore  allayed  the  tumult.  He  had  seen^ 
perhaps  he  had  felt^  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppres- 
sive administration  ;  and  his  own  example  gave 
weight  and  energy  to  his  exertions  to  establish  the 
peace  of  the  colony.  He  eminently  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  until  its  civil  administration  was  interrupted 
by  its  military  defence. 

M.  de  Mirepoix  had  left  London  without  the  usual 
audience  of  leave ;  and  M.  de  Cosue  was  ordered 

*  See  Note  XIII. 
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from  Paris  with  bb  little  ceremony :  a  declaration  of 
war  seemed  therefore  inevitable ;  and  it  fell  too  soon 
upon  Jamaica.  The  fortifications  were  all  dilapidated^ 
the  means  of  defence  few  and  precarious ;  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  providing  them  exceeded  the  revenue^ 
or  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  computation^  and  the 
island  was  obliged  to  borrow  six  thousand  poundi 
from  the  golden  chests  of  Chancery,  hitherto  un- 
touched ;  so  low  had  the  late  administration  reduced 
its  resources.  It  was  the  praise  of  Governor  TVe- 
lawney  that^  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  alarm 
and  danger^  he  left  a  treasure  without  increasing  the 
taxes:  it  was  the  reproach  of  Governor  Knowles 
that^  with  an  increase  of  taxes,  and  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace^  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable  debt 
The  public  danger  should  have  reconciled  all  do* 
mestic  calamities^  but  it  only  displayed  the  incurable 
madness  of  political  faction.  It  became  necessary  to 
enforce  tnartial  law ;  and  the  opportunity  of  disturbing 
the  public  harmony  was  not  lost  by  the  council^  who 
made  it  a  plea  for  refusing  to  sit  during  its  continue 
ance  in  a  legislative  capacity.*  The  Lieut.-Gover- 
nor  was  therefore  compelled  to  adjourn  the  sitting 
of  the  Assembly^  but  not  until  he  bad  suspended  the 
disobedient  members  of  his  own  ungovernable  board. 
A.D.  1759.  I^  th®  spring  of  the  succeeding  year^  Hal- 
^^^^'  dane^  who  had  attended  General  Hopson 
in  his  expedition  against  Guadaloupe^  assumed  the 

«  See  Note  LXXII.  Vol.  i. 
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governmeDt    His  health  had  been  ruined  by  that 
laborious  service^  and  in  a  few  weeks  his      ^,), 
friends  wept  over  his  untimely  grave,  when     ^^^^* 
Moore  resumed,  and  judiciously  administered^  the 
executive,  until  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 

There  were,  however^  wounds  in  Jamaica  which 
had  long  been  bleeding  inwardly — the  more  dan« 
gerous  as  they  showed  no  external  effusion^  to  dis- 
cover their  existence :  and  when  the  colonists  were 
viewing  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  opening  prospect  of 
prosperity^  a  formidable  enemy  was  collecting  in  the 
bosom  of  the  country^  and  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  contest  which  required^  and  seemed  to 
exceed^  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  their  undi- 
vided strength.    The  disaffected  slaves^  who  since 
the  last  revolt  had  not  been  watched  with  that  vigi- 
lance which  African  perfidy  requires^  had  become  so 
strong  and  formidable^  that  they  meditated  nothing 
less  than  the  extirpation  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
Two  Goromantee  savages, — ^their  barbarous  names 
were  Tacky  and  Jamaica,— *were  the  projectors  of  a 
conspiracy  in  which  were  evinced  more  than  ordinary 
skill  and  caution ;   for  they  had  to  guard  against 
the  treachery  of  their  countrymen  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  masters'  cause.     It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  in  their 
midnight  consultations^  and  yet  to  give  effect  to  their 
plans  which  required  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
disaffected  throughout  the  island. 
It  is  not  very  important  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
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which  produced  thb  servile  rebellion^  though  detrac* 
tion  will  doubtless  ascribe  it  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
European  owner.  But  accident  is  commonly  the 
parent  of  disorder ;  and  the  seeds  of  rebellion  here 
fall  on  a  soil  peculiarly  fruitful.  Easter  Monday  was 
to  be  the  fatal  signal  for  a  general  massacre^  and 
the  first  movement  proved  the  destruction  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Fort  at  Port  Maria^ 
where  the  slaves  belonging  to  Captain  Forrest  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  ammunition,  arms,  and 
stores.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country 
were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  holiday,  and  they 
were  all  barbarously  butchered  at  the  supper  table. 
The  slaves  advanced  and  retreated  with  a  rapid 
diligence  which  surprised  the  security^  and  eluded 
the  pursuit^  of  their  victims ;  until  Mr.  Bayley^  a 
wealthy  proprietor^  who  had  miraculously  escaped 
their  hands^  rallied  a  small  band  of  resolute  depen- 
dents, came  suddenly  upon  their  haunts  in  Ballard's 
valley,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  The  rivulet 
through  which  they  passed  was  stained  with  blood, 
for  the  negroes  there  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
which  astonished  their  pursuers.  Far  from  being 
dispirited  by  this  cheeky  the  rebels,  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  country,  collected  their  scattered 
strength,  and,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  and 
rainy  day,  poured  with  irresistible  fury  upon  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country.  Every 
hour  produced  some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and 
wanton  cruelty;  and  the  sad  tidings  were  spread 
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vrith  the  speed  of  grief  and  terror.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  and  Moore  beaded  the  two  British  re- 
giments in  person^  while  the  Maroons  acted  as  auxi« 
liaries.  A  party  of  these  Maroons  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  action  just  as  the  insurgents  had  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Heywood  Hall  :  they  were  ordered  to 
pursue,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  a  sack 
full  of  human  ears,*  demanding  the  reward,  which 
was  paid  them.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  bodies  killed  in 
the  previous  action.  Some  days  after  this,  a  detach- 
ment of  tlie  seventy-fourth  regiment,  which  was 
stationed  with  the  Maroons  at  Down's  Cove,  a  place 
surrounded  by  deep  and  gloomy  woods,  was  at* 
tacked  in  the  night,  the  sentinels  were  shot,  the 
huts  fired,  and  by  their  light  the  troops  were  exposed 
to  the  unerring  aim  of  a  numerous  and^  concealed 
foe.  Major  Forsyth  formed  his  men  into  a  square, 
and  at  length,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  compelled  the 
rebels  to  retire.  But  the  Maroons  were  missing,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  they  had  joined  the  slaves,  until 
it  was  discovered  that,  in  the  first  onset,  they  had 
thrown  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  the  danger  was  at  an  end.  The 
disciplined  troops  found,  to  their  cost,  that  however 
despicable  their  foes  might  appear,  caution  and  vigi- 
lance were  still  the  most  important  lessons  in  the  art 

*  In  the  battle  of  Lignitz,  in  the  13th  century,  where  the 
Moguls  and  Tartars  defeated  the  Dukes  of  Silesia,  they  filled 
nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain. 
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of  war.  Moore  was  twice  taken  in  ambuscadq^  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  most  barbarous  of  deaths.  He 
had  spared  through  humanity,  but  he  now  punished 
from  necessity.  After  some  examples  of  success  and 
severity^  he  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the  rebels^ 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  them^  by  their  treacherous  countrymen.  On 
all  occasions  of  danger^  he  inspired  and  guided  the 
valour  of  his  troops^  and  was  often  obliged  to  ex- 
pose his  person  and  exert  his  abilities.  But  though 
his  men  were  disciplined  and  bold^  this  new  species 
of  warfare,  so  painful  and  lingering^  so  obscure  and 
ignominious^  wearied  their  patience,  and  consumed 
their  hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partial  defeats 
and  losses  of  the  African  chieftains  served  only  to 
strengthen  their  force^  and  display  their  courage,  or 
their  cruelty.  Their  situation  was  oft:en  indeed 
desperate :  but  the  efforts  of  despair  are  sometimes 
formidable.  Impatient  of  fatigue,  or  delay^  these 
half-armed  warriors  rushed  to  battle  with  dissonant 
shouts^  and  they  always  preferred  a  certain  advantage^ 
and  speedy  retreat^  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  chance  of  war. 
They  fixed  their  rude  camp  upon  a  lofty  and  almost 
inaccessible  rock^  and  there  resolutely  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  troops.  The  rustic  horn,  or  native 
shell,  interrupted  the  midnight  silence  of  the  woods^ 
and  their  ranks  were  daily  multiplied  by  the  numerous 
slaves  who  obeyed  the  well-known  signal.  The  life 
of  Moore  was  once  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by 
the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  in 
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exploring  a  secret  and  unguarded  path.  The  bar* 
barians  rose  in  ambush  around  him  :  he  vigorously 
^pun-ed  his  horse  down  a  steep  and  slippery  de« 
scent — the  animal  fell^  and,  but  for  his  consummate 
^kill  as  a  marksman »  his  pistols  would-scarcely  have 
relieved  him  from  three  athletic  slaves  who  rushed 
upon  him.  At  length  his  troops  came  np^  the  rebels 
were  driven  into  a  narrow  pass^  their  chieftains  fell 
by  the  first  discharge  of  a  small  field-piece^  many  pri-^ 
soners  were  captured^  and  the  suiTivors^  for  a  time^ 
dispersed.  In  thb  last  action  the  Maroons  exhibited 
a  disgusting  instance  of  their  native  barbarity.  They 
seized  the  body  of  Tacky^  and  after  taking  hb 
head  as  a  trophy,  they  roasted  and  devoured  the 
heart  of  their  countryman. 

Encouraged  by  the  disaffected  slaves,  who  con«» 
tinued  to  flock  to  the  sound  of  their  shell,  and  ani* 
mated  by  the  hope  of  a  reinforcement  from  the  free 
negroes,  the  dispersed  rebels  soon  rallied^  and  rose 
again^  in  various  directions^  nothing  dismayed  by 
their  late  defeat.  Armed  with  rustic  weapons,  and 
with  irresistible  fury^  they  issued  from  their  haunts ; 
appeared  determined  to  try  the  chance  of  battle ;  and 
their  secret  movements  in  the  woods  disconcerted 
the  grave  and  elaborate  tactics  of  the  British  troops. 
A  fight  commenced  in  the  mornings  and  was  main* 
tained  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  the  night  fallen; 
while  the  soldiers  were  astonished  at  their  unusual 
courage  and  their  formidable  numbers.  The  sin- 
cerity of  history  declares  that  the  glory  of  Jamaica 
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was  sallied  by  the  disobedience  of  her  defenders, 
who  were  beaten  back^  and  exposed  to  severe  hard- 
ships in  the  centre  of  a  wild  and  unfrequented 
country.  The  calamity  was  ascribed,  without  proof 
perhaps^  but  not  without  probability,  to  the  defection 
of  the  militia,  some  of  whom  had  secret  and  tender 
reasons  for  desiring  to  spare  the  lives  of  certain 
slaves  opposed  to  them.  A  veil  of  obscurity  is, 
however,  drawn  over  the  circuml^tances  of  this  dis- 
graceful transaction ;  and  all  we  know  is,  that  Moore 
instantly  assembled  the  free  negroes,  put  them  under 
experienced  officers,  and  while  the  militia  in  the 
distant  parishes  ran  to  arms,  he  headed  the  forty- 
ninth  European  regiment  himself.  In  a  partial  en- 
gagement he  gained  some  advantage;  but  as  the 
agility  of  the  barbarians  saved  them  from  slaughter, 
and  their  woods  protected  them  from  pursuit,  his  vic- 
tory was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  From  the  vale 
of  Bagnals  he  advanced  through  the  thick  forests  of 
Saint  Mary,  convinced  himself  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  of  the  war,  and  was  compelled  again  to 
retreat,  during  the  rainy  season,  discontented  with  the 
country,  with  the  troops,  and  with  his  own  success. 

The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken :  their 
strength  was  daily  increased  by  a  stream  of  deserters 
which  flowed  from  every  district  of  the  island ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Governor  dispersed  his  troops 
into  quarters  in  the  vale,  than  they  descended  upon 
the  estates  with  barbarous  impetuosity,  massacred 
the  whites,  drove  the  cattle  from  the  flaming  cane* 
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fields,  and  everywhere  left  deep  and  bloody  traces 
of  their  progress.  With  a  light  and  unencumbered 
band^  Moore  determined  to  pass  the  river^  and  sur- 
prise the  enemy  in  their  woods.  The  silent  hour 
of  midnight  was  chosen  for  the  attempt ;  he  marched 
five  miles  up  the  vaHey,  and^  favoured  by  the  dark- 
ness^ would  infallibly  have  succeeded  in  the  enter- 
prise, had  not  his  bold  and  judicious  plans  been 
frustrated  by  the  unrestrained  impetuosity  of  his 
men.  The  negroes  were  alarmed  by  a  premature 
shout^  rushed  to  their  arms^  and  fought  with  despe- 
ration. Being  allowed  no  time  to  conceal  themselves 
amongst  the  rocks  in  their  usual  mode  of  fighting, 
they  repeatedly  charged  with  fury,  and  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  They  once  indeed  drew  the  troops  into 
ambush^  and  displayed  no  little  military  skill  in 
retreating  to  a  narrow  pass,  where  they  obtained  a 
decided  advantage  against  a  superiority  of  numbers. 
With  stones  and  branches  of  trees,  hurled  from  the 
rocks  above,  they  committed  a  dreadful  carnage,  and 
the  action  at  Bagnals  almost  assumed  the  name  of 
a  battle.  But  it  was  no  victory  to  either  party. 
Attacked,  on  every  side,  by  a  foe  whose  movements 
could  never  be  traced  or  seen,  and  reduced  to  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind  to  extricate  himself  from 
a  hazardous  situation,  where  he  could  neither  re- 
main with  safety,  nor  retire  with  honour,  Moore 
displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  compensated 
for  the  inexperience  of  his  men,  and  the  novel  diffi- 
culties of  a  savage  mode  of  war.     His  fears  were 
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not  without  foundation ,  nor  his  precautions  without 
effect :  for  he  heard  the  well-known  shell  sounding* 
in  his  rear^  far  back  in  the  woods^  and  with  timely 
Speed  he  retreated  by  another  pass^  found  means  to 
alarm  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  vale^  and  as 
morning  broke,  the  slaves  found  themselves  sur** 
rounded^  cut  off  from  the  dark  recesses  of  their 
forests^  and  surprised  in  an  open  country.  With 
desperate  fury  they  fought  to  the  last :  some  were, 
however,  taken  prisoners,  and  were  executed  with  a 
degree  of  solemnity  which  might  strike,  it  was  hoped, 
a  seasonable  terror  into  the  breasts  of  those  who  yet 
remained  in  arms. 

The  records  of  crime  and  punishment  can  hardly 
equals  or  excuse,  the  horrible  barbarities  and  ex« 
quisite  tortures  which  were  inflicted  by,  and  upon^ 
these  condemned  rebels.  Some  of  them  were 
burned — some  were  fixed  alive  on  gibbets — one  of 
them  lived  two  hundred  and  ten  hours^  suspended 
under  a  vertical  sun,  without  any  sustenance,  or 
even  a  drop  of  water ;  yet  they  all  behaved  to  the 
last  moment  with  a  degree  of  hardened  insolenoe 
and  brutal  insensibility^  which  drowned  compassion, 
and  almost  authorized  their  doom ;  and  the  reader 
will  probably  feel  far  more  for  the  fate  of  these 
wretched  sufferers,  than  did  the  most  humane  of 
those  who  witnessed  their  expiring  agonies. 

Many  of  their  countrymen  were,  however,  still 
left  to  revenge  their  death,  and,  with  their  women 
and  children,  resolved  rather  to  die  by  their  own 
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hands  than  to  yield  to  the  fate  they  had  now  cause 
to  apprehend.  But  a  milder  sentiment,  urged  by 
the  authority  of  their  leaders^  or  enforced^  perhaps^ 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maroons^  at  length 
prevailed;  and  a  suppliant  crowd  repaired  to  the 
Governor's  quarters^  to  learn  their  fate  from  the 
mouth  of  their  conqueror.  They  implored,  and 
experienced,  the  clemency  they  had  so  little  reason 
to  expect :  peace  was  granted  to  them ;  and  they 
were  soon  convinced,  by  the  liberal  distribution  of 
reward  and  punishment,  that  the  friendship  of  their 
masters  was  preferable  to  their  enmity.  About 
ninety  white  persons  were  the  victims  of  this  rebel- 
lion— of  the  rebels  more  than  four  hundred  were 
slain — many  destroyed  themselves  in  the  woods, 
where  their  skeletons  were  found  suspended  to  the 
lofty  branches  of  a  cotton  tree — and  about  six  hun- 
dred were  transported  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Some»  however,  still  concealed  themselves  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  from  their  trackless  haunts 
were  driven  by  the  want  of  food,  or  the  gratifications 
of  their  native  cruelty,  to  show  themselves  on  the 
lowlands,  where  they  invariably  left  traces  of  their 
wanton  barbarity.  Their  private  revenge  was  exer- 
cised without  remorse  or  pity,  and  the  ignominious 
lashes,  which  had  formerly  been  received,  were  wiped 
away  in  the  blood  of  their  guilty  or  obnoxious 
masters.  It  was  seriously  apprehended  that  ano- 
ther conspiracy  was  forming,  and  that  the  slaves,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  £Euthful,  would  become  bolder 
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by  the  success  of  thetr  fellows  who  had  ventured  to 
take  up  arms.  Various  regulations  were  therefore 
adopted.  No  slave  was  to  quit  his  plantation  with- 
out a  ticket  of  leave-r-no  alarms,  by  drum  or  shell, 
were  to  be  sounded .  by  them — the  prevailing  vices 
of  gaming  or  drinking  were  strictly  forbidden,  and 
every  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  was  compelled  to  wear 
a  blue  cross,  as  a  conspicuous  badge,  upon  his  right 
shoulder.  Shops  and  taverns  were  ordered  to  be 
closed  on  Sundays,  and  no  slave  was  allowed  to 
travel  with  any  thing  for  sale  except  fresh  fish  and 
milk. 

But  the  operation  of  the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect 
and  precarious — ^they  seldom  inspire  virtue,  even  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  civilized  of  mankind — they  can 
never  be  expected  to  restrain  vice,  therefore,  in  the 
most  barbarous :  their  power  is  generally  insuj£cient 
to  prohibit  what  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always 
punish  what  they  prohibit  The  disadvantages  under 
which  the  slave  code  of  Jamaica  exists  must,  there- 
fore, be  apparent — disregarded  by  its  objects,  dis- 
trusted by  its  framers,  and  made  the  subject  of  bitter 
reproach  by  its  enemies.  The  policy  of  England 
had  introduced  into  her  colonies  a  nation  of  savages, 
against  whom  the  colonists  were  compelled  to 
protect  their  lives  by  every  means  in  their  power ; 
and  the  salutary  regulations  adopted,  the  frequent 
punishments  by  which  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
them,  with  the  labour  exacted  from  those  who  never 
laboured  before,  but  found  their  food  in  their  own 
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species,  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  passions  of  the  bar- 
barous Africans,  whose  sti*ength  and  numbers  were 
daily  increasing.  The  impartial  historian,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  justice  of  some  of  their  grievances, 
which  were  inevitable,  and  who  deplores  that  Ja- 
maica is  not  more  free  from  crime  and  cruelty  than 
his  own  native  land^  still  cannot  fail  to  observe  many 
favourable  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  negro 
slavery ;  an  institution  which  every  one  must  bewail^ 
but  no  power  can  immediately  relieve.  The  slaves 
who  in  their  native  land  were  worse  than  slaves^  and 
poorly  distingubhed  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation,  were  here  fed  and  clothed,  and  protected 
from  all  the  evils  of  helpless  poverty,  or  neglected 
sickness^  which  fall  so  heavily  upon  the  European 
labourers.  Their  condition  was  gradually  rising  in 
the  scale  of  humanity^  and  the  tide  of  Christianity 
which>  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  never  could  have 
reached  them^  was  here  flowing  with  a  gentle  but 
accelerated  motion ;  though  the  current  of  improve- 
ment was  sometimes  checked  or  averted,  by  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  th^  times,  and  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  parent  country — by  their  own  passions, 
or  by  the  prudence  of  their  masters^  who  were 
obliged  artfully  to  balance  the  influence  of  hope 
and  fear. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  colony  was  still  far 
from  being  established.  The  threatening  tempest^ 
which  soon  shook  it  to  its  foundations,  was  gather- 
ing over  the  midland  mountains^  and  in  the  depth 
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of  its  forests^  on  whose  confines  it  ?^a8  hardly  re- 
pelled or  suspended.  The  Government  found  it 
unsafe  to  trust  the  Maroons  too  far^  and  the  rebels 
always  retreated  to  fastnesses  impenetrable  to  Euro- 
pean troops :  so  that  the  planters  were  obliged  to  be 
continually  under  arms^  while  Admiral  Holmes  made 
such  a  judicious  disposal  of  his  squadron,  as  secured 
the  island  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe. 

To  Lieutenant-Governor  Moore  succeeded  Wil- 
liam Lyttleton^  the  late  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  general  seizure 
of  British  shipping  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  Spanish  squadron 
.which  menaced  Jamaica  with  invasion^  and  the  town 
of  Kingston  with  a  siege.  The  declaration  of  war 
soon  followed,  and  the  increase  of  the  squadron  on 
the  station  enabled  the  new  Governor  to  commence 
his  administration  by  the  popular  measure  of  re- 
lieving the  country  from  the  fatiguing  vigilance  of 
martial  law.  The  co-operation  of  the  two  corps, 
naval  and  military^  afforded  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  late  unfortunate  expeditions  under  Vernon  and 
Wentworth.  The  most  constant  and  cheerful  emu- 
lation excited  each  service  to  render  it  but  one, 
uniting  in  the  same  principles  of  honour  and  glory 
for  their  king  and  country's  service.  Lyttleton  had 
also  the  pleasing  duty  of  announcing  the  success  of 
the  British  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and 
Sir  George  Pocock,  in  the  reduction  of  the  important 
city  and  fortress  of  the  Havanna ;  an  event  which 
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stands  recorded  amongst  the  foremost  of  those  great 
achievements  which  eminently  distinguish  the  late 
memorable  reign ;  and  towards  which  Jamaica^  with 
her  usual  spirit^  contributed  a  large  subsidiary  force. 
Royal  property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  ster- 
lings Exclusive  of  an  immense  artillery^  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen^  rewarded 
the  gallant  exploit  Martinique^  Grenada^  Tobago, 
Saint  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  had  already  bowed  to 
the  British  arms,  and  the  invincible  Rodney  scoured 
the  seas.  Five  French  frigates^  captured  on  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  were  brought  into  Port  Royal, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  colony  was  hourly  increased 
by  the  rich  prizes  which  again  poured  their  glittering 
treasures  on  its  shores  *. 

Amidst  all  this  flow  of  wealth  the  want  of  a  circu- 
lating medium  was  never  so  severely  felt  in  Jamaica. 
The  illicit  traders,  sailing  in  ballast  under  Jamaica 
clearances,  carried  ofi^all  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  French  produce  in  Saint  Domingo ;  and  to  retain 
a  sufficiency  for  internal  circulation,  the  Assembly 
was  obliged  to  stamp  and  issue  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  an  advance  of  two-pence  each  upon  their 
former  rate.  The  King  s  house,  which  had  b6en  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Craskell,  was  completed,  and  furnished 
at  an  expense  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Cobre  were  vivified  by  elegant  villas,  or 
well-cultivated  farms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jago 
seemed  resolved  to  render  their  town  worthy  of  the 

*  Bee  Note  XIV. 
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preference  it  had  now  established.  They  opened  an 
ample  space  in  the  savannas  around,  established 
again  a  stand  of  hackney  coaches^  regulated  their 
police,  and  were  illustrious  by  their  spirit,  or  at 
least  by  their  pride — ^by  their  riches,  or  at  least  by 
tneir  luxury.  The  island,  indeed,  preserved  a  more 
flourishing  condition  during  the  latter  end  of  thi 
war,  than  it  had  known  for  almost  a  century  before 
in  times  of  peace.  The  face  of  the  country  every- 
where displayed  again  the  arts  and  rewards  of  in- 
dustry ;  for  in  the  first  months  of  his  administration 
Lyttleton  veiled  his  designs  by  a  fair  semblance  of 
hypocrisy,  and  Jamaica  proved  that  while  she  sus- 
tained adversity  with  firinness,  she  could  improve 
prosperity  by  prudence.  Her  resources  were  always 
at  the  command  of  the  British  government,  and  she 
A.D.  frequently  volunteered  them  to  assist  the 
^^^'  enterprises  of  the  war.  The  definitive 
treaty,  which  closed  the  struggle,  was  greatly  in  her 
favour ;  for  it  left  her  in  the  possession  of  the  sugar 
trade,  unrivalled  by  Martinique  or  Guadaloupe*. 
Nor  had  she  a  grievance  to  complain  of,  except  the 
continuance  of  those  heavy  taxes  which  had  been 
imposed  during  the  war,  and  the  first  drain  upon 
the  colony  which  was  opened  by  the  departure  of 
those  who  had  made  their  fortunes,  to  spend  their 
wealth  in  Europe.  Tbe  magazines,  the  forts,  the 
troops,  and  the  militia,  were  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  agriculture  was  increasing  and  prolific ;  and  a 

•  See  Note  XV. 
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formidable  squadron  on  the  station  effectually  secured 
the  trade.  The  vast  acquisition  of  territory  which 
fell  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty,  opened  new  mar- 
kets for  the  produce  of  her  land^  and. the  concessions 
obtained  from  Spain  in  favour  of  the  logwood  trade^ 
secured  the. most  important  advantages^  without  any 
exposure  to  precarious  situations.  The  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  required  an  unexpected  vote  of 
credit^  and  in  the  sportive  flow  of  wealth  a  public 
lottery  was  proposed  and  adopted^  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Assembly^  and  the  management  of  the 
Receiver-General . 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  an  accident 
happened  which  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  fort- 
resses in  Jamaica^  perhaps  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
magazine  of  Fort  Augusta^  containing  three  thousand 
barrels  of  powder,  was  struck  by  lightning ;  three 
hundred  human  beings  were  blown  to^  atoms ;  the 
buildings^  the  bastions^  and  even  the  guns^  were 
destroyed ;  and  a  pool  of  water,  twenty  feet  deep, 
fifty  broad,  and  a  hundred  long^  was  cut  in  the 
earth ;  the  only  mark  to '  decide,  amidst  a  mass  of 
ruins,  where  the  disaster  had  originated. 

The  peace  of  the  colony  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  exposed  as  it  was  to  the  evil  influence  of  a 
vicious  governor.  The  harmony,  which  ^^^ 
the  judicious  Moore  had  successfully  la-  ^^^' 
boured  to  establish  ^  was  interrupted  by  the  artful 
Lytdeton,  who  commenced  his  violence  in  the  capa- 
city of  Chancellor,  and  committed  a  flagrant  breach 
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of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  by  cancelling  the 
speaker  s  warrant  for  the  commitment  of 

Dec.  * 

an  offender  against  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant immunities.  A  merchant  of  Saint  Jago^  having 
caused  a  writ  to  be  executed  upon  the  coach-horses 
of  one  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  the  House^  in- 
dignant at  the  insult^  ordered  the  offending  officers 
into  the  custody  of  its  sergeant.  The  Chancellor  re- 
leased them  by  Habeas  Corpus^  and  the  release  was 
duly  recorded.  They  were  again  taken^  and  again 
released.  The  Governor  shewed  the  royal  instruc- 
tion^ that  no  protection  from  suits  of  law  should  be 
allowed  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  otherwise  than 
to  their  persons^.  The  House  remonstrated^  and  was 
AD.  1769.  instantly  dissolved:  again  remonstrated^ 
^^^^"  and  was  again  dissolved.  The  Governor 
addressed  his  third  Assembly  in  a  speech  611ed  with 
the  strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal  affection 
which  rulers  so  often  express,  and  so  seldom  feel ; 
but  it  was  found  useless^  or  unnecessary^ 
to  demand  the  usual  privileges  in  the  ac- 
customed form^  and  it  was  again  outrageously  dis- 
missed. But  there  were  other  reasons  which  actuated 
the  Governor  to  these  strong  measures.  Anxious  to 
relieve  the  island  from  the  machinations  of  a 
tyrant^  the  Assembly  had  publicly  arraigned  him 
upon  various  charges  of   neglect,  extortion,   and 

*  See  Note  XVI.— In  the  year  1810,  in  the  afiair  of  General 
Carmichael,  an  able  pamphlet  was  compiled  by  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Aikman,  detaUing  thh  case  of  John  Olyphant. 
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oppression ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  an  exposure 
of  bis  conduct  to  the  king.  Though  his  guilt  was 
notorious,  he  thus  found  means  to  avert  the  blow ; 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  was  deceived  by  his  arti6ce, 
its  honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay,  and  he 
covered  his  guilty  conduct  by  the  additional  offences 
of  cruelty  and  fraud.  The  crime  of  forgery,  the  com- 
mon resource  of  weakness  and  cunning,  was  imputed 
to  him ;  but  it  is  an  accusation  hardly  to  be  received 
without  better  proof  than  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
Intemperate  messages  had  been  usual  between  him 
and  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  in  the 
council  it  was  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  secret 
conflicts  between  flattery  and  fear.  The  trembling 
messengers  were  dismissed  by  the  Assembly  with 
indignation  and  contempt;  and  the  gestures^  the 
furious  language^  of  the  Governor,  when  he  heard  of 
the  proceedmgs  against  him  there^  expressed  the 
conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  the  disorder  of  bis  mind. 
In  pursuing  the  plan  of  power  which  he  had  adopted^ 
he  soon  found  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assem* 
bly  would  be  an  obstruction  to  his  views^  and  he  con* 
ceived  a  design^  therefore  to  abolish  it  altogether^  or 
to  render  it  entirely  dependant .  on  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  He  accordingly  proposed  to  the  lords  of 
trade  and  plantations,  that  he  should  be  armed  with 
a  privy  seal^  and  with  power  to  draw  upon  the 
treasury  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  so  have 
no  dependence  on  the  Senate  for  the  supply :-  he  re- 
ceived the  power,  and  plunged  so  deep  in  guilt  and 
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infamy^  that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  destruction  of 
the  colonial  constitution.. 

.  Nor  was  his  animosity  confined  to  the  Assembly ; 
the  highest  officers  in  tHe  island,  both  naval  and  mi- 
litary^ had  ample  reason  to  despise  and  distrust  him. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  was  his  first  object^  and  the 
country  everywhere  groaned  under  the  pecuniary  ex- 
actions of  his  servants.  But  when  the  flame  was 
kindled  amongst  the  liberties  of  the  people^  the 
business  of  the  country  was  instantly  closed,  and  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  was  at  an  end.  If  avarice 
were  not  the  blindest  of  the  human  fndlties,  the 
motives  of  Lyttleton  might  excite  our  curiosity,  and 
we  might  be  tempted  to  inquire  with  what  view  he 
thus  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice^ 
under  the  certainty  of  infamy  and  exposure,  and 
when  his  schemes  counteracted  each  other.  But 
those  who  attentively  studied  his  character  discovered 
that  he  was  a  man  without  passions^  and^  conse- 
quently^ without  talents ;  and  that  his  feeble,  languid^ 
but  vicious  disposition^  rendered  him  alike  incapable 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station^  and  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  extortion.  The  amusement  of 
the  stable,  and  kitchen  was  his  principal  care : .  he 
was  a  good  cook,  a  skilful  whip^  an  excellent  groom, 
and  a  most  contemptible  governor^  who  sighed  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  accomplishments  in  which  be  should 
have  blushed  to  excel. 

During  four  years  did  Jamaica  languish  and  groan 
j^jy^  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant^  who  seemed 
^^^®-     to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a  stranger^ 
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to  the  partial  resentments  of  a  domestic  faction. 
He  practised  long^  and  successfully,  his  contemptible 
arts  of  deceit  and  delay^  but  was  at  last  compelled 
to  resign  the  government  to  the  firm  and  skilful 
hands  of  EUetson,  retiring  with  an  ample  fortune, 
and  very  suspicious  integrity.  The  political  and 
secret  ti-ansactions  of  this  man.  which  are  an  indelible 
stain  upon  the  annals  of  Jamaica^  might  have  been 
concealed  perhaps  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of 
his  cabinet,  had  not' the  debates  of  an  indignant  and 
fearless  senate  thrown  some  light  into  its  gloomy 
recesses.  His  successor  instantly^  and  in  the  formal 
presence  of  the  legislature^  expunged  the 
obnoxious  record  from  the  Chancery  books : 
— Lyttleton,  always  hated^  and  now  no  longer  feared, 
was  again  impeached ;  and  the  repetition  of  com- 
plaint was  amply  justified  by  the  recurrence  of  in- 
justice. Public  discontent  is  always  credulous^  pri- 
vate malice  is  often  bold ;  but  the  whole  proceeding 
of  this  delicate  investigation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  reasonable  share  of  wisdom  and  mo« 
deration,  although  the  country  was  writhing  under 
the  injuries  of  the  exposed  culprit.  It  was  made 
evident  that  the  sums  which  had  been  painfully  col- 
lected, or  liberally  remitted  *  from  the  British  trea- 
sury^ for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  during  the 
suspension  of  the  Assembly,  had  been  intercepted 
by  his  avarice :  thai  discharges  or  exemptions  from 
the  military  service  of  the  island  had  been  publicly 

*  See  Note  XVII.      . 
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sold ;  that  when  the  slaves  revolted  he  remained  in* 
active ;  while  the  oppression  of  the  good^  and  the 
impunity  of  the  wicked^  had  introduced  all  the  dis- 
orders which  afflicted  the  island  *.  The  Report  was 
printed^  and  widely  circulated ;  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  senate  upon  it  were  temperate  and  constitu* 
tional.  Some  of  them  were  rejected— but  qnly  be* 
cause  they  asserted  that  the  Governor^  or  Commander 
in  Chiefs  was  accountable  to  his  Sovereigpn  alone — 
^^  an  assertion  which  implied  that  he  was  not  amena« 
ble  to  the  laws  of  his  country."  The  principle  of 
this  popular  '  rejection  appeared^  however,  to  the 
cautious  EUetson  as  involving  the  royal  prerogative^ 
and  he^  without  further  consideration,  prorogued  the 
House.  Yet  the  Assembly  maintained  its  ground^ 
and  in  its  next  sitting  received  from  the  Lieutenant^ 
Governor  the  *'  royal  approbation  of  the  dutiful^ 
loyal^  and  discreet  conduct  observed  in  the  island." 

The  average  number  of  slaves  annually  imported 
to  Jamaica  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand — ^their  total  numbers^  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty^seven  thousand^  while  the  white  population 
amounted  to  no  more  than  seventeen  thousand. 
The  Abbe  Raynal  asserts  that  the  total  importation 
from  Africa^  since  the  commencement  of  the  slave 
^  trade^  was  nothing  short  of  nine  millions — but  any 
authority  is  better  than  that  of  the  Abb6  Raynal, 

*  His  impeachment  may  be  read  at  length  in  the  fiflh  vo« 
lume  of  the  Journals  of  Assembly*  p.  609,  which  supplies  many 
facts,  and  more  complaints. 
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whose  total  absence  of  quotations  is  an  unpardon- 
able blemish.  Yet  certainly  the  drain  upon  Africa, 
which^  at  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade^  had  been  kept  open  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  years,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time^ 
under  the  express  laws  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
upon  earth,  might  have 'peopled  continents^  and 
supplied  armies  which  would  have  overrun  the 
globe  *.  It  is  a  lamentable  record  of  the  guilt  of 
England,  of  the  misfortunes  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  sons  of  Africa,  who  have  never  been 
capable  of  forming  any  substantial  form  of  govern- 
ment, whose  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented  any 
effectual  weapons  of  defence  or  of  destruction,  and 
whose  obvious  inferiority  of  mental  faculties  has  been 
thus  discovered  and  abused  by  the  most  polished 
nations  of  modem  Europe. 

In  the  third  session  under  Lieutenant-Governor 
EUetson,  the  flames  of  political  discord  ^jy 
again  broke  out  within  the  senate.  The  *^^' 
Assembly  attached  to  the  law  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  troops,  a  clause  relating  to  the  public  lands, 
or  buildings  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon ;  and  the 
council^  alarmed  by  the  encroachment,  refused 
assent  to  the  act  which  raised  the  necessary  supplies, 
rejecting  also,  with  peevish  pertinacity,  nine  other 
bills,  '^  without  entering  either  debate,  or  dissent." 
It  fell,  moreover,  to  the  lot  of  the  mild  EUetson  to  be 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  mother 

•See  Note  XVni. 
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coantry  and  the  colony^  in  a  matter  which  endan- 
gered his  deserved  popularity.  The  reimbursement 
of  the  motley  which  Lytdeton  had  unwarrantably 
drawn  from  the  British  Treasury  was  required  at  his 
hands ;  but  upon  his  application  to  the  Assembly  it 
was  refused^  in  language  resolute  and  rational.  The 
demand  was  reiterated  daring  the  administration  of 
Sir  William  Trelawney^  and  annually  repeated  during 
four  successive  years ;  but  the  temperate  firmness 
with  which  it  was  resisted  showed  a  consciousness  of 
duty,  and  of  the  popular  prerogative.  An  address 
to  the  throne  exposed^  with  force  and  freedom,  the 
infamous  policy  which  led  to  the  embarrassment ; 
and  deprecated  a  demand  ^^  which  would  enable  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica^  in  concert  with  any  future 
wicked  or  despotic  administration  in  Britain  (such 
was  the  language  of  the  senate)^  to  intermit  Assem- 
blies at  pleasure — ^to  suspend  their  legislative  rights^ 
and  to  burden  the  people  of  the  island  to  their 
latest  posterity  in  the  most  grievous,  arbitrary,  and 
oppressive  manner,  without  bounds,  and  without 
remedy  ♦ ."  Such  were  the  rational  arguments  which 
at  length  prevailed  with  the  British  Cabinet  to  re- 
linquish a  claim  oppressive  and  unjust;  and  to 
confirm  those  privileges  which  the  Colonial  Assembly 
inherits  as  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution. 

But  the  leaven  of  Lyttleton's  administration  was 
still  fermenting  in  the  councils  of  the  country.  The 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  neither  for- 

*  Journals  of  Assembly. 
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gotten  nor  forgiven ;  and  when  it  was  understood  that 
Sir  William  Trelawney  was  nominated  Governor  of 
the  colony^  the  hope  of  purchasing  his  influence  or 
alarming  hb  fears^  before  he  arrived^  induced  one 
party  to  propose^  and  a  stronger  to  resist^  the  provi- 
sions of  an  additional  salary  with  which  to  greet  his 
lan(Ung.  Foiled  in  the  factious  attempt  by  the  pru- 
dent measures  oftheSpeaker^itwas  as  vainly  attempted 
to  draw  him  from  the  royal  residence  in  Saint  Jago^ 
by  building  a  palace  for  him.  in  Port  Royal  or  Saint 
Andrew.  When  he  arrived,  he  proved  to  each 
faction  that  he  came  not  to  foment,  or  to  be  the 
victim  of  discord,  but  to  soothe  the  passions,  and 
allay  the  ferment  of  the  colony.  The  dangerous 
influence  of  Knowles's  council,  who  still  held  their 
principles  with  their  seats,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
controul  or  counteract :  and  possessed  of  no  other 
means  of  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  government, 
that  body  again  agitated  the  steril,  worn-out  sub- 
ject of  privilege,  repeatedly  embarrassing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  House  by  the  futile  rejection 
of  its  money  bills.  Its  factious  members  were  not, 
however,  without  influence  amongst  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  whose  debates  were  so  disgrace- 
ful and  tumultuous,  that  some,  whose  personal  safety 
was  actually  endangered  there,  would  have  lefl;  the 
house,  had  it  not  been  proposed  to  place  the  keys 
upon  the  Speaker's  desk.  Nor  was  the  Assembly  to 
be  always  justified  by  the  plea  of  principle  or  of 

right    To  usurp  a  power  over  peculiar  funds>  in 
vou  n.  I 
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whose  appropriation  the  doohcil  had  undoubtedly  an 
equal  right  of  decision,  a  clause,  applying  the  surplus 
money  arising  from  the  revenue  act  of  1728,  waa 
artfully  inserted,  and  obstinately  adhered  to^  in  fl 
money  bill,  which,  of  itself^  allowed  of  no  ipter* 
ference.  The  council^  with  temper  and  propriety^ 
at  first  refiised  its  assent;  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  government  obliged  the  executive  at  length  to 
pass  the  biU,  ttiough  riot  without  a  severe  and 
merited  censure  upon  the  motives  which  suggested 
the  innovation.  The  Assembly  ventured  to*  inquire, 
with  some  asperity^  ^'  under  whose  advice  such 
censure  had  been  passed ;"  and  received  a  mild  and 
dignified  reply  from  the  urbanity  of  the  Governor^ 
who  reminded  them  that  the  funds  thus 

Feb.  23. 

appropriated  had  once  been  the  genuine 
fruits  of  lawful  prerogative^  and  exclusively  vested 
in  the  crown ;  and  that^  therefore^  the  crown,  in 
liberally  relinquishing  that  prerogative^  could  but 
reserve  to  itself^  or  to  its  council,  a  voice  in  the 
appropriation  of  any  overplus  which  might  annually 
remain.  He  considered  it  prudent^  however^  to 
convene  a  new  Assembly,  which  grace*- 
lessly  hesitated,  and  tardily  yielded  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  council. 

The  town  of  Kingston  had,  in  the  mean  time; 
nearly  fallen  a  prey  to  the  machination  of  the  slaves^ 
who  had  conspired  to  massacre  the  white  inhabit- 
ants^ and  to  biun  their  dwellings.  The  fidelity  of 
a  negro  girl  afforded  such  information  as  enabled 
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her  master  to  secure  his  family  from  destruction; 
and  a  military  force  surprised  an  assembly  of  three 
hundred  armed  ruffians  prepared  to  drown  the  town 
in  blood.  A  judicial  sentence  consigned  many  of 
them  to  a  painful  death :  but  it  could  not  allay  the 
apprehension  that  a  race  of  people  who  possessed 
the  means  and  the  mental  ability  to  organise  such  a 
conspiracy  as  this,  might  soon  assume  an  attitude 
which  woul(l  render  the  possession  of  Jamaica  use* 
less  and  insecure.  Spain,  allured  by  the  continuance 
of  profound  tranquillity^  again  seriously  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  colony.  Her  secret  emissaries 
excited  the  slaves  to  rebellion,  placed  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  had  so  contrived  the  Kingston  plot  that 
the  flames  of  the  town  were  to  be  the  signal  of  a 
revolt  throughout  the  island.  The  rational  alarms 
of  the  inhabitants  were  seasonably  relieved  by  the 
advancement  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalling  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-governor ;  a  man  who  had  been 
long  in  the  military  command  of  the  island^  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  people  against  whom  he 
might  be  called  to  act^  inspired  the  greatest  con- 
fidence— ^the  declining  health  of  the  Governor  ren- 
dering it  probable  that  the  country  would  soon  be 
deprived  of  his  active  services.  The  arrival  of  Sir 
George  Rodney^  with  a  powerful  squadron;  wag 
also  a  timely  aid^  for  he  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards  from  the  destruction  of  Jamaica  to  the 
safety  of  their  own  shores. 
The  life  of  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  prolonged 

I  2 
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through  a  few  painful  months^  when  the  diligence  of 
Colonel  Dalling  was  required  to  fill  the  vacant  station 
of  a  man  whose  administration  had  inspired  and  jus- 
tified the  most  unbounded  confidence.    His  power 
X.D.     could  then  attract  no  flattery,  his  influence 
^^^^     could  excite  no  odium,  and  the  colony 
wept  over  his  grave  with  unfeigned  sorrow.     During 
a  residence  of  four  years  he  had  so  steadily  held,  and 
so  dexterously  managed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  maintained  such  an  inflexible  integrity  of  con- 
duct, that  party  almost  forgot  its  resent- 

Dec.  nth.  ^  ,  ,       1  X    X  .    ^ 

tnents,  and  seemed  to  leave  no  contest  but 
who  should  most  promote  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
an  administration,  which  gave  ease  and  happiness  to 
all.  The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  Trelawney, 
had  been  enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  gifts. 
His  birth  was  noble,  his  fortune  affluent,  his  manners 
liberal  and  affable.  In  him  the  love  of  pleasure  was 
corrected  by  a  sense  of  dignity ;  the  luxury  of  his 
table  and  palace  was  hospitable  and  elegant ;  but 
the  habits  of  ease  had  not  deprived  him  of  a  capacity 
for  business.  He  loved  the  virtues  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute :  his 
streng^  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every  manly 
exercise ;  and  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  preserved 
the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  domestic  virtues  of  temperance  and  chastity, 
until  he  became  the  victim  of  tropical  disease.  A 
long  and  tedious  illness  had  i^ever  been  allowed,  for 
a  moment^  to  interrupt  the  duties  of  his  high  com* 
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'  mand ;  and  even  those  who  doubted  the  propriety  of 
his  measures  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
he  possessed  the  ability  to  conceive  and  the  patience 
to  execute  the  most  salutary  designs^  without  being 
checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of  education^  or  by 
the  clamours  of  the  multitude.     The  apprehensions 
which  his  declining  health  gave  rise  to,  and  the 
universal  regret  which  the  unfortunate  event  inspired^ 
are  panegyrics  far  removed  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
flattery.     After  recording  the  vices  and  follies  of 
former  Grovernors,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose  for  a  mo- 
ment^ on  the  character  of  one  conspicuous  by  the 
qualities  of  humanity,  justice^  temperance,  and  forti- 
tude ;  to  contemplate  one  affable  in  his  palace^  pious 
in  the  churchy  impartial  on  the  seat  of  judgment^  and 
successful  in  an  arduous  administration.    A  thousand 
guineas  expended  on  a  public  and  splendid  funeral, 
was  not  of  so  much  value  as  the  tributary  tears  of 
thousands  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  mark  of  respect 
did   honour  to  the  community^  and  wiped  off  the 
illiberal  aspersion  which  ignorance  or  malevolence 
has  frequently  thrown  upon  the  colonists,  represent- 
ing them  as  a  people  impatient  of  subjection,  averse 
to  all  government,  and  with  whom  a  mild  and  virtu- 
ous administration  always  meets  with  disappointment 
and  disregard.   The  name  of  Sir  William  Trelawney 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  fair  and  fruitful  district, 
which,  during  his  administration,  was  divided  from 
the  extensive  parish  of  St.  James. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Thb  Dependencies  of  Jamaica. — Discovert  or  Nicaiuova 
AND  Yucatan.— Annaib  of  the  Mosquito  Shores — O^ 
Honduras. 

[A.D.  1502---1827.] 

About  the  year  1502,  a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks 
upon  the  dark  shores  of  Nicaragua  and  Yucatan. 
It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  pursue 
1he  early  discoverers  through  the  unknown  regions 
and  marvellous  adventures  in  which  the  Spanish 
historians  have  engaged  them ;  but  if  the  testimony 
of  Herrera,  of  Benzoni,  and  of  Columbus,  be  allowed 
to  preponderate  over  the  bare  assertion  of  the  arro- 
gant and  erroneous  Abbe  Raynal,  the  history  of 
these  re^ons  will  add  to  the  long  list  of  fertile 
provinces  which  Castilian  perfidy  and  avarice  laid 
waste.*  Ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  ^^  the 
monsters  of  the  ocean"  amongst  the  astonished  na- 
tives of  the  Isles,  these  remote  shores  were  still  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  approach  of  those  who  were, 
Aj).  in  ten  years  more,  to  exterminate  their 
^^^  race.  But  when  Columbus,  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  issued  from  the  port  of  Yaquimo  in  search 
of  the' Western  continent,  f  the  first  land  he  en- 
countered was  an  island,  which  the  Indians  called 

*  See  Note  XIX,  f  See  Note  XX. 
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Gttanaja^*  but  which  his  brother  afterwards  named 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  Approaching  the  headl$ind  of 
Hibueras^f  he  overtook  a  canoe  containing  twenty- 
five  men,  with  as  many  women  and  children^  on  its 
passage  from  Yucatan^  and  laden  with  the  rude 
merchandise  of  their  native  shores.  The  inventory 
is  curious^  if  correct ;  and  the  authority  of  Herrera 
may  not  be  questioned*  Blankets  and  carpets  of 
plaited  cotton  and  palm  leaves ;  wooden  swords  of 
adamantine  hardness;  agate  knives;  copper  hatchets ; 
belb;  medak  ;  crucibles,  and  a  species  of  nut  hitherto 
unknown^  but  whidi  Ae  Indians  called  cacao^  and 
which  supplied  the  use  of  current  coin. 

Columbus  allowed  the  traders  to  pursue  their 
course^  after  havings  by  force  or  persuasion^  obtained 
the  assistance  of  an  old  man  as  an  interpreter.  His 
first  inquiry^  as  usual^  was  for  gold.  His  signs 
were  comprehended  and  answered ;  and  it  was  in- 
dicated that  at  *^  Caravero^"  in  the  souths  that  metal 
was  abundant ;  that  the  people  wore  crowns  of  it  on 
their  heads^  bracelets  on  their  arms^  and  bars  upon 
their  feet ;  that  it  supplied  the  common  material  for 
tables*  chairs,  and  chests ;  and  that  the  mantles  of 
the  men,  aad  the  baracans  of  the  females,  were  alike 
the  produce  of  the  precious  ore.  It  is  probable^ 
however^  that  the  ready  ingenuity  of  the  Indian  was 
here  displayed  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  from  his  own  country,  and 
that  he  soon  discovered  the  most  efficacious  way  of 

*  Herrera,  lib.  v.  c.  5.  t  See  Note  XXIv 
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doing  so.  He  was  shown  some  coral,  spice^  and 
pearls;  and  the  delighted  Castilians  eagerly  drew 
from  his  real  or  pretended  knowledge  of  them,  the 
most  favourable  assurances  of  their  future  success. 
His  information  was^  indeed^  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  Admiral^  who  now  conceived  his 
hypothesis  beyond  all  doubt  confirmed.  He  already 
considered  China  within  his  view — that  the  shoaly 
ocean  around  him  displayed  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  promised  Caravero^  which  could 
be  no  other  than  some  province  or  city  of  the  Great 
Khan^  and  that  ten  days'  sail,  at  most,  would  bear 
him  thence  in  safety  to  the  Ganges.*  He  was  per* 
suaded  that  the  kingdoms  of  Tartary  and  China 
were  situated^  with  regard  to  himself^  as  Tortosa  is 
with  respect  to  Fontarabia,  two  towns  of  Spain^ 
in  the  opposite  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Catalonia ; 
and^  occupied  with  this  idea,  he  unfortunately  ceased 
to  pursue  a  course  which^  in  a  few  hours,  would 
have  crowned  his  utmost  wishes  by  the  discovery  of 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  the  golden  provinces 
of  Mexico. 

The  first  land  which  he  encountered  was  the  Cape, 
which  he  named  Casinas^  from  a  species  of  apple 

*  In  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Oriental  geographers,  the  names 
of  Cathay  and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern 
empires,  which,  from  A.D.  1234  to  1279,  were  those  of  the 
Great  Khan,  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  search  of  Cathay,  after 
China  had  been  found,  excited  and  misled  our  navigators  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  their  attempts  to.  discover  the  north-east 
passage. 
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abundant  there^  and  so  called  by  the  natives : — ^in 
looser  ge(^^phy  this  headland  is  confounded  with 
Gape  Cameron.  The  Indians  liberally  supplied  the 
wants^  and  even  the  desires,  of  their  extraordinary 
visiters:  and  the  haughty  Gastilians  were  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  singular  politeness  of  the  Ca- 
cique^ who  added  to  his  other  favours  the  gift^  or  at 
least  ihe  loan,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  beautiful  and 
obsequious  damsels.  Columbus  found  every  where 
a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people — ^a  multitude 
speaking  different  languages,  naked^  or  clothed  only 
in  a  species  of  camisole^  and  their  limbs,  of  exqui- 
site symmetry^  branded  with  the  figures  of  lions^ 
stags,  and  rats.  Some  wore  caps  of  red  or  white 
cotton  ;  and  others  had  their  faces  painted  or  stained 
in  stripes  of  white  and  black.  Love  and  hunting 
were  the  labours  of  their  life ;  and  the  name  he 
gave  their  shores^  Costa  de  Oreja,  was  derived  from 
one  of  their  most  expressive  beauties,  the  division 
of  the  ear.  Hey  possessed  abundance  of  com^  fish^ 
and  fruity  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  Euro- 
pean  trinkets;  their  country  appeared  everywhere 
verdant  and  beautiful ;  the  pine^  the  chestnut,  and 
the  palm^  afforded  the  deepest  shade, — ^the  fervour 
of  a  tropical  sun  was  softened  or  intercepted  by  the 
constant  but  gentle  breezes  from  the  ocean;  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil^  rather  than  the  industry  of 
the  natives^  supplied  their  rustic  plenty.  Erected^ 
or  rather  concealed^  in  the  depth  of  forests^  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers^  or  on  the  edge  of  morasses^ 
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fhdr  huts  might  \^  fttdtev  oompared  to  tlie  ardd-> 
teoture  of  the  beaver^  than  to  the  habitations  of  a 
hnman  bmng.  They  paid^  indeed^  a  voluntary  ofae^ 
dienoe  to  their  Gaoique^  and  a  marked  respect  to 
age  and  valonr ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed 
aa  a  aeparato  republic,  and  all  must  be  penraaded 
where  none  oould  be  compelled. 

With  the  usual  ceremonies^  Columbus  took  pes* 
.    session  of  the  land ;  and  thra,  against  a 

*"*     heavy  Bea  and  a  rtrong  tide,  he  reached 

and  doubled  a  cape,  from  whence  the  coast  turned 

sharply  to  the  souths  promising  an  easy  access  to 

the  shores  he  sought.    He  therefore  named  the 

.    headland  Oradas  a  Dios^  and  under  easy 

Sept.  12th.  ^ 

sail  bent  his  course  to  Garavero>  the  pror 
mised  land  of  luxury  and  gold. 

In  the  year  1509^  the  province  of  Honduras  was 
granted  to  Niouessa^  whose  territory  extended  from 
the  gulf  d'Uraba,  to  Gape  Gracias  a  IHos :  but  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  still  remained  unnoticed  and 
unknown ;  nor  was  it  visited  by  any  European  until 
fifteen  years  after  Golumbus  had  left  its  neighbour- 
hood^ and  aa  many  of  Gastilian  cruelty  had  depopu** 
lated  the  islands*  rendering  it  necessary  to  seek,  on 
ether  shores^  the  strength  thus  lavishly  consumed. 
A.  D.  Diego  Yelasquess  at  length  sought  land  to 
^^^^'  the  westward  of  Gape  Antonio  in  Guba ;  and 
twenty*one  days  brought  him  to  a  country  whose  in-* 
habitants,  using  the  exclamation  of  surprise^  cotochc  ! 

gave  thft  Cape  th«  name  it  hears^    Ife  found  them 
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annedj  iotolUgent^  and  determined  to  oppose  hid 
landing.    Coasting  still  onward  to  the  west^  he  en-> 
countered  a  town  which  (he  Indians  called  Quim- 
peoh  (Campech6)^  and  discovered  fhere  religious 
temples  adorned  with  large  white  crosses,  while 
incense  of  the  native  cc^  burnt  before  the  door  $ 
but  within  they  were  polluted  with  human  victims^ 
and  idols  which  they  addressed  ymOi  songs   and 
music.    Some  faint  traditions^  and  some  imperfect 
signs  of  Christian  worship^  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
empirea««^if  a  feble^  how  credulous  the  historians ! — 
if  a  fact,  how  careless  their  commentators  !*    The 
deductions  of  reason^  however*  produce  a  result 
absolutely  asserted  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  that  all 
modes  of  fidse  worship  emanated  from  Shinar ;  and 
thus  the  reasons  of  that  variety^  which  diversifies  the 
practice  of  religion  amongst  different  nations^  may  be 
reduced  within  a  very  narrow  compass.    The  apos* 
tacy  began  on  those  extensive  plains  which  rendered 
infamous  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  ancient  architecture ; 
and  the  seed  of  every  new  religion  was  thence  scat* 
tered  throughout  the  world.    Each  ambitious  and 


*  It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  the  quadrangular  pyramid  was  the 
symbol  of  immortality,  not  only  amongst  the  Egyptians,  but 
with  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  extreme  regions  of  the 
west*  The  high  altar  of  the  temple  of  Vitzliputzli,  in  Mexico, 
was  a  pyramid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Nankin.  The 
serpent,  or  snake,  was  also  an  object  of  veneration  amongp^t  the 
Indians  of  New  Spain,  as  It  once  was  amongst  the  savages  of 
P«ifOpe,  whence  the  name  Eur^Op^  the  serpent  of  the  sun. 
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enterprising  individuaU  whose  abilities  enabled  him 
to  collect  a  parly,  would  set  off  with  his  followers, 
east  or  west,  as  his  inclinations  might  lead;  and^ 
forming  a  colony  at  no  great  distance  from  the  plaoe 
of  departure,  would^  as  its  ostensible  king  and  priest^ 
deliver,  ex  cathedrdy  his  own  speculative  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  religion^  which  would  be  adopted  as 
the  system  of  the  newly  planted  tribe ;  while  a  race 
of  sincere  proselytes  would  gradually  be  multiplied 
by  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.    When 
the  population  of  the  colony  thus  formed  became 
too  abundant  for  the  settlement,  new  migrations 
would  t£^ke  place^  moving  to  a  greater  distance  from 
Shinar^  each  family  under  its   respective   leader, 
whose  religious  tenets  would^  doubtless^  possess  some 
peculiarities.     Thus  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  as 
it  separated  more  widely,  would  divei^,  by  insen- 
sible degrees^  from  the  true  mode  of  worship^  until, 
at  length,  the  great  nations  would  be  formed  in  every 
part  of  the  earthy  by  the  union  of  many  small  tribes, 
as  policy  or  conquest  might  prevail^  each  practising 
a  religion  of  its  own ;  which^  though  differing  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind^  would  un^ 
equivocally  point  out  a  common  origin/ 


*  I  have  here  adopted  the  language  of  a  reverend  and  highly 
talented  writer  of  the  present  day,  of  whom  it  is  too  little  to 
say,  that  his  works  have  illustrated  the  science  of  Free-Masonry, 
and  vindicated  his  mysterious  subject  from  the  sneers  of  eru- 
dition, and  the  irreverent  sallies  of  wit.  (Oliver's  *  Antiquities 
of  Free-Masonry/    8vo.    18$28.)    An  excellent  dissertation  oq 
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The  natives  of  Campeche  placed  burning  branches 
of  the  copal  tree  between  themselves  and  the  ad- 
vancing  Spaniards^  intimating  that^  unless  the  enemy 
withdrew  before  the  torches  were  burnt  out,  they 
must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  temerity. 
A  desperate  engagement  was  the  result;  the  Spa- 
niards were  overpowered  by  numbers,  Grigalva  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow^  and  they  returned 
to  Puerto  de  Garenas^  the  Havanna.     The  same 
enterprismg  commander  afterwards  landed  on  the 
island  of  Gozumel :  it  was  on  the  Feast  of  the  Gross^ 
and  the  day  of  discovery  was  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  Santa  Cruz.    If  the  character  of  the  natives 
were  enfeebled  by  peace,  or  climate^  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards,  whose  fame  had  already  spread 
terror  through  the  provinces   around,  seemed   to 
kindle  some  sparks  of  military  ardour.    A  female 
pative  of  Jamaica,  flying  from  the  exterminating 
search  of  the  Spaniards  there,  had  lately  arrived  at 
Gozumel,  driven  across  in  a  small  canoe,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  perilous  attempt  ;*  and  she  had  de* 
scribed,  in  glowing  language,  the  floating  monsters 
whose  approach  now  terrified  the  gazing  multitudes. 
They  instantly  armed  for  their  protection,  and  a  few 
discharges  of  artillery  commenced  the  devastation 


the  origin  and  migrations  of  nations  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Mfsmoires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,'  torn,  xyiii.  p.  48 — 
71.  It  is  seldom  that  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher  are 
so  happily  blended. 

•  See  Note  XXIt 
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which  their  tribe  was  soon  to  widergo.  Resbtance^ 
if  it  cannot  averts  mutt  increase  the  miseries  of  con<^ 
qnest^  and  conqaest  never  appeared  more  dreadM 
or  destructive  than  in  the  New  Worid.  Where  the 
Spaniards  experienced  resistance  they  gave  no 
quarter;  the  boast  of  the  ferocious  Hun,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  which  his  horse  had 
trod,  might  indeed  be  applied  to  them ;  and  the  death 
of  a  Castilian  was  expiated  only  by  the  extinction  of 
a  tribe.  Careless  of  the  distinctions  of  age  or  sex» 
they  employed  every  species  of  outrage  and  excess^ 
upon  the  few  captives  whose  lives  they  spared,  to 
make  them  confess  their  hidden  wealth;  and  the 
crowd  of  naked  savages  who  rushed  from  the  woods 
and'  vallies  of  the  interior,  to  satiate  their  revenge 
on  the  iron-clad  tyrants  who  had  slain  their  children^ 
was  easily  checked  by  the  thunder  of  the  European 
arms.  The  banner  of  the  Gross  was  sometimes  dis* 
played  to  give  their  conquests  the  character  of  con* 
version  to  the  Christian  cause^  but  they  spread  the 
flames  of  war  rather  than  the  light  of  i^ligion ;  the 
forms  of  legal  division  did  not  moderate  or  disguise 
their  brutal  rapine ;  their  followers  dispersed  them* 
selves  over  the  ruined  provinces  without  order  or 
controul^  and  each  victorious  robber^  according  to 
his  wants^  his  avarice,  or  his  strength,  measured 
with  his  sword  the  extent  of  his  new  inheritance. 

The  discoverers  followed  the  track  of  Velasquez 
through  the  Bay  which  he  had  named  Boca  de  Ter- 
minos^  and  entered  a  river  called  by  the  Indians 
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Tobasco,  where  they  exohaiiged  preseata  with  the 
.  AD,  natives— Herrera affirms^  ^^ golden shieldd 
^^^'  for  a  crimscm  velvet  coat^  or  a  linen  shirt/^ 
Montego  of  Salamanoa  and  Narvaez  of  Cuellar 
were  at  length  commissioned  to  oolonise^  under  the 
Spanish  crown^  the  islands  of  Gozumel  and  Yucatan> 
for  it  was  still  unknown  that  Yucatan  was  part  of  the 
continent;  while  Salcedo,  the  nephew  of  Ovando^ 
was  nominated  tp  the  government  of  Honduras,  n 
province  which,  in  the  division  of  New  Spain*  was 
afterwards  comprehended  in  the  Audience  of  Guati* 
mala ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  its  own  bay,  to  the 
west  by  Guatimala  and  Vera  Paz,  on  the  south  by 
Nicaragua,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Correal,  the  celebrated  Spanish  traveller,  supposes 
himself  placed  at  the  extremity  of  Yucatan,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras. '^  II  y  a  cent  lieues"  says  he,  ^^  de  cette 
pointe  a  Rio  Grande,  dontle  cap  fait  Tautre  pointe ; 
et  dans  Tintervalle  on  Isusse  Punta  de  las  Mugeres, 
et  la  Baie  de  1' Ascension.  Rio  Grande  est  entre 
seize  et  dix-sept  degres  de  latitude  du  nord. 
De  Punta  de  Higueras,  qui  est  au  fond  du  golfe, 
et  qui  separe  TYucatan  de  Honduras>  pays  habits 
par  les  Indiens  libres  il  y  a  trente  lieues  a  Test^ 
jusqu'au  cap  de  Tres  Puntas  }  et  de  ce  cap  on 
compte  trente  autres  lieues  jusqu'au  Puerto  de  Ca« 
vallos,  ou  Naco,  qui  est  le  nom  de  sa  ville,  situee 
dur  la  riviere  da  Sol.  San  Pedro  n'est  qu'a  une 
joumee  de  Naco,  dans  une  plaine  bord6e  des  mon* 
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tagnes ;  et  Rio  d'AUua^  Bio  Baxo^  et  la  ville  de 
Gracias  a  Dios  ne  sont  pas  eloignes  de  San  Pedro. 
De  Puerto  Cavallos  au  port  qui  se  nomme  Trionfo 
de  la  Cruz^  il  y  a  trente-deux  lieues.  On  rencontre 
Truxillo  a  cihquante  lieues  de  ce  dernier  port;  et 
la  cote  toume  ensuite  au  nord-est  jusqu'au  Cap  de 
Honduras,  qui  est  proprement  V  entree  du  golfe^  du 
cote  de  la  province  dont  il  porte  le  nom.  Ce- 
pendant  il  reste  de-la  vingt  lieues^  jusqu'au  Rio 
Grande,  et  a  Cap  de  Camaron^  vers  lesquels  la 
cote  court  a  Test;''  and  it  is  between  this  point  and 
that  of  Yucatan  that  Correal  reckons  a  hundred 
leagues.  From  thence  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios, 
which  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  of  latitude^  there 
are  sixty  leagues,  and  there  ends  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  and  commences  that  of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  province  of  Honduras  the  Spaniards  founded 
the  towns  of  Truxillo^  San  Pedro,  Puerto  de  Cavallos, 
Naco^  le  Trionfo  de  la  Cruz^  and  Yalladolid,  the 
capital,  and  the  see  of  a  Bishop.  Gage  adds  to  the 
number  St  Thomas  de  Castille^  and  an  Indian  village 
which  served  as  an  entrepot  between  Guatimala  and 
the  shipping  on  the  bay.  The  last  province  soon 
attracted  the  conquerors  by  the  peculiar  richness  of 
its  indigo,  and  the  neighbouring  territories  wei*e 
quickly  drained  of  their  native  inhabitants  to  supply 
the  loss  of  those  who  fell  in  the  pernicious  manufac- 
ture  of  the  dye.  Many  of  the  towns  were  deserted 
before  they  were  finished^  and  the  mines  of  Honduras 
were  soon  exhausted,  or  forgotten^  though  not  before 
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they  had  been  the  tombs  of  a  million  of  the  im^ 
prisoned  Indians.  The  lands  were^  therefore,  left  un- 
cultivated^ and  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation  soon 
turned  the  verdant  gardens  into  impenetrable  forests. 
Yet  even  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors  could  not 
drain  its  natural  fertility ;  the  blood  of  its  children 
seemed  but  to  add  fresh  vigour  to  the  soil»  which  still 
produced  abundance  of  wild  maize^  and  fed  innume- 
rable herds  of  cattle^  which  had  increased  from  the 
Spanish  stock. 

Nicaragua  was  called  the  paradise  of  Mahomet  by 
its  discoverers^  so  beauteous  was  its  aspect^  and  so 
rich  its  mines.  The  revolution  of  Mexico  placed  the 
subject  provinces  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors^ 
who  comprehended  them  all  under  the  title  of  New 
Spain^  and  added  to  the  enormous  dominion  which 
extended  over  more  than  nmety  thousand  square 
miles,  the  vast  territories  reaching  from  Darien  to 
Guatimala.  The  trembling  Indians^  apprised  of  the 
character  of  their  approaching  invaders^  destroyed 
their  plantations  of  Indian  com,  resigned  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  lands  to  the  rapacity  of  strangers^ 
and  relinquished^  with  a  sigh^  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers.  The  appearance^  the  strength^  the  rapid 
motions^  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards^ 
were  felt^  and  dreaded^  and  magnified^  by  the  flying 
natives,  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  con- 
sumed with  flames^  and  deluged  by  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  only  tribe  which  attempted  to  main- 
tain its  ground  was  that  which  inhabited  the  eastern 

Vol.  II.  K 
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shore^  to  which  the  swanns  of  cuUx  fipienSy  the  mos- 
quito gnat,  which  infest  the  shaded  swamps,  and 
stagnant  waters,  lent  the  name  it  bears*.  Their  just 
indignation  had^  at  firsts  been  mute  and  passive^  but 
they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and  irresistible 
fury ;  and,  after  a  few  unequal  encounters,  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  before  the  thunder  of  the  Spanish  cannon 
to  the  more  defensible  rocks  of  Gape  Gracias  a  Dios^ 
where,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean^  and 
on  the  fourth  protected  by  an  impenetrable  morass^ 
they  braved  the  efforts  of  an  enemy  which  to  this 
hour  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  footing  amongst 
a  patriotic  and  a  warlike  people. 

Although  the  theatre  of  so  much  slaughter,  the 
Micaragua^  Honduras^  and  Yucatan  have  never^ 
from  the  age  of  their  discovery,  been  of  any  value  to 
the  European  conquerors^  either  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  their  ores,  or  the  fertility  of  their  lands. 
The  littie  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  them  has 
been  chiefly  attracted  by  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
mahogany  and  logwood,  whose  growth  exceeds  that 
in  any  other  districts  of  America.  So  little  of  their 
internal  history  has^  however^  been  handed  down  to 
us  through  the  dark  ages  of  the  Spanish  dominion, 
that  the  few  facts  we  can  glean  by  the  glimmering 
and  suspicious  light  which  the  corsairs  have  af- 
forded us,  serve  rather  as  the  milestones  of  their 
existence^  than  as  a  detail  of  events  connected  with 
their  fate. 

*  (Ezmelin  calls  them  the  Moustique  or  Mousquite  Indians. 
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The  Bay  of  Honduras  reaches^  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Cape  Cotoche  to  Cape  Honduras — from  where 
the  coast  comprehending  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  and 
extending  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles  to  the 
nort)iem  mouth  of  the  river  flowing  from  the  Nicar 
ragua  Lake^  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mosquito 
shore.  Within  these  limits  lie  the  settlements  to 
which^  as  the  d^endencies  of  Jamaica^  our  attention 
is  called.  The  jurisdiction  which  the  term  would 
imply  is  so  imperfectly  defined^  that  it  has  seldom 
been  exercised  or  acknowledged^  except^  perhaps^ 
when  the  settlers  have  wished  to  plead  it  in  bar  of 
the  authority  claimed  by  their  respective  superin- 
tendents. On  such  occasions  they  have  admitted 
the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica^ 
and  have  sometimes  applied  to  him  for  commissions 
and  instructions.  By  the  treaty  signed  in  London^ 
on  the  14th  July,  1786,  the  whole  of  these  territories 
were,  however,  ceded  to  Spain^  and  the  British  set 
tiers  occupied  their  stations  only  by  suflFerance. 

The  corsairs,  who  swarmed  around  the  Greater 
Antilles,  when  they  had  swept  those  seas  of  all  their 
wealth,  frequenfly  sought  their  prey  upon  ^.d. 
the  shores  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan.  ^^^^' 
Truxillo  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  inhabited,  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Barker,  who  built  a  vessel 
there,  and  with  it  retired,  before  the  Spaniards  had 
recovered  from  their  astonishment  at  an 

1691. 

enterprise   so   bold.      Newport,  another 

British  adventurer,  succeeded  bim^  captured  four 

K2 
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caravels^  six  tons  of  quicksilver^  sixteen  of   sack^ 
with  several  bales  of  silk  and  pearls,  and  returned 
A.D.     to  England  through  the  Bahama  passage. 
^SM.     Yrom  oflF  the  coast  of  Spain  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland's  fleet  proceeded  to  the  West 
Indies^  captured^  on  their  passage  to  Honduras^ 
several  Jamaica  merchantmen,  laden  with  hides  and 
canna  fatuluy  and  after  taking  many  ships  fiUed  with 
logwood  and  sarsapariUa^  returned  to  Plymouth  with 
the  Spanish  Admiral  in  chains.    It  was  suspected 
that  the  deep  Gulf  of  Honduras  might  lead^  through 
the  Rio  Dolce^  to  the  South  sea ;  and  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley^  after  his  descent  upon  Jamaica^  proceeded 
to  Truxillo  and  Puerto  de  Cavallos,  to 
ascertain  the   fact.      But  he   found  the 
country  so  poor,  desolate^  and  unhealthy,  that  he 
hastened  back  to  Cuba.    About  twenty  years  after- 
wards^ when  Spain  found  that  her  monastic  institu- 
tions were  the  chief  hold  which  she  retained  in  the 
west,  the  king*  conferred  a  revenue  of  two 

1618 

hundred  piastres  on  the  Bishopric  of  Val- 
ladolid  amongst  many  other  sees^  upon  condition 
of  receiving  the  tenths  in  gold.  That  see  was,  how- 
ever, soon  aft:er  added,  with  the  suffragan  abbots  of 
Jamaica,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Saint  Domingo. 

Gage  visited  the  shores  of  Honduras  after  having 

resided  twelve  years  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

*^  I  remained,"  says  he,  *^  for  a  while  in 

1630.  .  ^ 

Coban,  and  in  the  towns  about,  until  such 
time  as  the  ships  came  to  the  gulfe^  whither  I  went 
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with  Moraa  to  buy  Mines,  oyle,  iron^  cloth^  and  such 
things  as  the  Cloister  wanted  for  the  present.  At 
which  time  there  being  a  frigate  ready  to  depart  to 
Truiillo,  some  occasions  drawing  Moran  thither^  I 
took  ship  with  him.  We  staid  not  much  above  a 
week  in  that  port^  which  is  a  weak  one^  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  Hollanders  taking  of  it  can  witnesse ;  but 
presently  we  thought  of  returning  back  to  Guatimala 
by  land^  through  the  country  of  Comayagua,  com-^ 
monly  called  Honduras.  This  is  a  woody  and  a 
mountainous  country^  very  bad  and  inconvenient  for 
travellers,  and  besides  very  poore  ;  there  the  com- 
modities are  hides,  canna  fistula,  and  zarzaparilla^ 
and  such  want  of  breads  that  about  Truxillo  they  make 
use  of  what  they  call  Cassave,  which  is  a  dry  root^ 
that  being  eaten  dry  doth  choak^  and,  therefore^  is 
soaked  in  broath,  water,  wine,  or  chocolate^  so  that 
it  may  go  down*  Within  the  country^  and  especially 
about  the  city  of  Comayagua^  which  is  a  bishop's 
seat^  though  a  small  place  of  five  hundred  inhabit*- 
ants  at  the  most^  there  is  more  store  of  m£uz^  by 
reason  of  some  Indians  which  are  in  towns  few  and 
small.  I  found  this  country  one  of  the  poorest  in  all 
America.  The  chief  place  in  it  for  health  and  good 
living  is  the  valley  which  is  called  Gracias  a  Dios ; 
there  are  some  rich  farms  of  catfle  and  wheat :  but 
because  it  lieth  as  near  to  the  countrey  of  Guatimala 
as  to  Gomayagua^  and  on  this  side  the  waies  are 
better  than  on  that,  therefore  more  of  that  wheat  is 
transported  to  Guatimala^  and  to  the  townes  about 
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it,  than  to  Comayagua  or  Truxillo.  From  Truxillo 
to  Guatimala  there  are  between  fourscore  and  an 
hundred  leagues,  which  we  travelled  by  land,  not 
wanting  in  a  barren  countrey  neither  guides  nor  pro- 
vision ;  for  the  poore  Indians  thought  neither  ttieir 
personal  attendance  nor  any  thing  that  they  enjoyed 
too  good  for  us*/' 

Willis,  the  notorious  Buccaneer,  was  the  first 
^D,  Englishman  who  settled  on  the  banks 
^^^'  of  the  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name* 
The  Spaniards  called  it  Walis,  f  and  the  corrupting 
influence  of  time  has  softened  it  to  Belize.  The  ex* 
governor  of  To'rtuga  sought  his  retreat  on  the 
shores  and  isles  of  Yucatan,  where  a  multitude  of 
his  subjects  or  friends,  who  preferred  a  distant  for-* 
tune  to  a  narrow  home,  quickly  joined  him.  Had 
the  life  of  Willis  been  more  worthy  of  a  Briton,:|; 
he  might  have  been  encouraged  by  a  resemblance 
between  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  the  Venetians  ex- 
pelled by  Attila.  They  fled  from  their  pursuers  to 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  and  were 
compared  by  Cassiodorus  to  water-fowl  who  had  fixed 
their  nests  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  A  people 
whose  habitations,  like  those  of  Willis  and  his  fol* 
lowers,  might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth  or 
water,  soon  became  alike  familiar  with  the  two  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to  those 

*  Gage's  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,  p.  159. 

t  See  Note  XXIII. 
}  Annals  of  Jamaica,  toL  i. — ^Notes,  p.  408. 
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of  necessity.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil 
than  glory^  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  towns^ 
or  engaged  in  the  open  field ;  but  the  celerity  of 
their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time^ 
to  threaten  and  assault  the  most  distant  objects 
which  attracted  their  desires ;  and  by  a  secure  but 
laborious  navigation^  they  soon  reaped  a  rich  har«> 
vest  from  the  Spanish  settlements.  To  annoy  the 
Spaniards  was  their  trade,  their  exetcise,  their  glory, 
and  their  virtue.  Impatient  of  their  narrow  limits, 
they  grasped  their  arms,  ascended  their  vessels,  and 
explored  every  coast  which  promised  an  abundant 
spoil.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and  adventurers 
who  fought  under  the  same  standard,  were  insensibly 
united  in  a  permanent  society,  at  first  of  rapine,  and 
afterwards  of  government ;  and  a  stream  of  daring 
volunteers  incessantly  flowed  from  the  French  and 
British  isles.  Their  vessels,  which  were  quickly  mol* 
tiplied  by  conquest,  extended  their  excursions,  or 
intercepted  the  trade  upon  the  ocean; — and  the 
marriage  which  Venice  still  celebrates  with  the  Adri- 
atic might,  with  the  same  propriety^  be  commemo- 
rated by  the  grateful  settlers  in  the  bay  of  Belize. 
After  a  few  years  of  successful  plunder,  they  followed 
the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  logwood  chipping, 
to  which  their  situation  was  peculiarly  adapted :  for 
the  exhaustless  forests  of  the  precious  dye  covered  a 
country,  through  which  a  navigable  river  flowed  to  an 
obscure  coast,  which  was  protected  by  the  intricacies 
of  innumerable  i^les  and  shoals,  where  the  dex- 
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trous  could  easily  elude  pursuit.  The  advantages 
of  the  settlement  soon  became  better  known  to  the 
British^  and  an  object^  of  jealousy,  therefore,  to  the 
Spanish  court :  so  that  for  more  than  half  a  century 
it  was  the  fruitful  subject  of  repeated  treaties,  and 
the  constant  source  of  contention  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Madrid ;  the  former  desirous  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  trade,  and  by  the  advantages  of  a  posi* 
tion  which  at  once  laid  open  the  hidden  sources  of 
the  Spanish  treasure,  the  latter  fearful  of  adiqitting 
an  enterprising  people  so  near  to  them.  Repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  derive  the  Colony  from  the 
country— xbut .  they  all  failed  against  a  people  who 
possessed  the  sea,  and,  on  land,  could  endure  hard- 
ships under  which  the,  drowsy  Spaniards  sunk. 

The  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  shore  were  the  faith- 
ful allies  of  the  settlers  at  Belize — ^they  soon  ex- 
celled in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  acquirement 
gave  life  and  >  energy  to  their  natural  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  naine.  But  it  was  not  until  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  colony  of  Willis  had  been 
established,  that  the  value  of  the  logwood  and  ma- 
hogany brought  any  great  accession  of  strength  to 
his  people.  At  first  a  place  of  refuge  and  retire- 
ment, they  impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of 
labour  with  the  successful  rapine  and  liberal  rewards 
of  their  former  life ;  and  the  logwood  trade  was 
again  almost  abandoned  for  the  more  liberal  profes- 
sion of  a  pirate.  Great  Britain  had  been  too  well 
supplied  with  dye-woods  by  her  privateers,  and  at 


/. 
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the  expense  of  Spanish  life  and  labour^  to  risk  her 
own  resources  in  the  preservation  or  enlargement 
of  the  colony ;  and  H  was  not  until  her  dauntless 
mariners  had  swept  the  timid  Spaniards  from  the 
ocean^  that  the  want  of  employment  added  much  to 
the  establishment  of  Belize,  Another  settlement  was 
then  formed  near  Cape  Cotoche,  upon  the  coast  of 
Yucatan^  by  those  who  had  too  much  independence 
to  join  the  settlement  of  Willis — but  the  scarcity  of 
logwood  soon  drove  them  to  the  Laguna  deTer- 
mines,  in  the  deep  and  sheltered  bay  of  Gampeche. 
The  Buccaneers*,  in  the  mean  time^  were  not 
idle.  The  notorious  L'Olonnois^  who  had  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards  by  smearing  himself 
with  gore^  and  lying  amongst  the  slain  in  Campeche^ 
quickly  retaliated  upon  them  at  Puerto  de  Gavallos^ 
where^  in  conjunction  with  the  pirates  of  Belize^  he 
took  their  ships^  and  burnt  their  town»  after  commit- 
ting an  unprovoked  and  barbarous  outrage  upon 
the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  shore.  The  ^  d, 
representations  of  the  Spanish  Court  at  ^^^' 
length  prevailed  so  far  as  to  disgrace  Sir  Henry 
Morgan^  and  to  check  the  British  corsairs;  and 
its  subjects  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  be^  in  their  tum^  the  aggressors. 
They  dislodged  the  EngUsh  settlers  from  ^  q 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos  ;  until  the  fugi-  ^^^^' 
tives  rallied,  returned^  expelled  their  invaders^  and 

•  See  Note  XXIV. 
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increased  tbeir  trade.  The  Spaniards  were  gene-* 
rally  undecided  in  their  operations,  which  were 
A.D.  capriciously  framed^  and  cruelly  executed, 
^^^'  with  an  ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and 
a  timorous  neglect  of  every  favourable  opportunity : 
yet  they  were  once  successful  in  repelling  a  formi-* 
dable  attempt  on  the  city  of  Merida,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  a  force  of  a  thousand  desperate  marauders^ 
who  failed^  and  withdrew.  Still,  however,  they  were 
excluded  from  the  Mosquito  shore  by  the  warlike  and 
vindictive  Indians,  who  neither  by  threats,  nor  pro- 
mises, could  be  induced  to  permit  a  Spaniard  to 
A.D.  approach  them.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  of 
1687.  Albemarle  arrived  in  Jamaica,  these  In- 
dians sought  the  protection  of  the  British  crown. 
They  represented  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  virtue  of  letters  of  re* 
prisal,  possessed  himself  of  several  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  particularly  of  Providence,  near  their 
own  territory  :  that  the  Earl  was  therefore  desirous 
of  a  friendly  correspondence  with  them,  and  at  length 
prevsdled  on  them  to  let  him  take  to  England  the 
son  of  their  king,  leaving  as  an  hostage  his  own 
friend  and  companion  in  arms.  Colonel  Morris. 
The  Indian  Prince  remained  three  years  in  England ; 
during  which  period  his  father  died,  and  the  patriotic 
youth,  returning  to  his  native  land,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
could  govern  his  people  with  greater  advantage  to 
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them  tfian  he  could  himself^  that  he  resigned  his 
crown^  and  with  all  his  tribe  swore  eternal  allegiance 
to  the  kings  of  England.  Sir  Hans  Sloaiie  was 
present  when  the  Indians  presented  this  memorial  to 
the  Grovernor  gX  Jamsuca,  and  has  recorded  it*  ; 
he  heard  them  crave  the  protection  which  their  alle« 
glance  merited ;  and  during  a  hundred  and  forty 
years^  they  have  maintained  a  strict  and  uninterrupted 
alliance  with  Great  Britain^  under  whose  sovereignty 
they  are  now  confirmed  by  treaty  "f. 

In  the  year  1741^  a  regular  establishment  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  a  superintendent^  was 
fixed  amongst  them^  and  a  constitution  subsbted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  government  till  the  peace 
with  Spain  stipulated  that  all  fortifications  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras^  and  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Spain^  should  be  demolished.  Without  considering 
that  the  Mosquito  shore  was  neither  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  nor  formed  any  part  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
ritory^  the  fortifications  there  were  dismantled^  the 
troops  removed^  and  the  unfortunate  Indians  were 
abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  and  left  to  protect 
themselves^  as  they  could,  against  a  power  from 
which  tliey  had  every  thing  to  dread^  and  by  which 
but  for  the  subsequent  protection  of  England^  they 
would  have  been  long  since  exterminated. 

*  History  of  Jamaica,  toI.  u  p.  76. 

t  See,  in  *  Almon's  Parliamentary  Register,'  the  elaborate 
State  Paper  of  Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  Jamaica^ 
1774. 
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The  blood  of  Hhe  Mosquito  Indians  has  been  mixed 
\fith  that  of  Africa^  by  the  wreck  of  a  slave  ship 
upon  their  coast*.  The  negroes  had  risen  upon 
the  crew^  butchered  them  without  mercy  or  consider- 
ation^ and  found  themselves  masters  of  a  vessel  an 
hundred  leagues  from  land,  and  without  the  power 
of  managing  a'  sail.  The  ship  drifted  upon  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios^  and  in  the  days  of  CExmelin^  two 
hundred  of  these  negi'oes  were  still  in  servitude  to 
the  Indians.  But  some  pure  Indians  yet  remain, 
and  their  conduct  affords  the  most  favourable  picture 
of  their  native  disposition.  Mild,  good-tempered^ 
and  easy,  their  modesty^  good  faith^  and  gratitude^ 
engage  the  protection^  and  ensure  the  regard^  which 
is  necessary  to  shield  them  from  the  machinations  of 
the  Samboes^  whose  mixture  of  negro  blood  has 
inoculated  the  characteristic  crimes  of  treachery, 
revenge,  and  deceit. 

Two  hundred  of  these  Indians  were  in  the  pay 
of  Jamaica  in  the  year  1737 ;  and  under  their  own 
officers  acquitted  themselves  with  industry  and  fide- 
lity, in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  in  the 
year  1780,  the  immortal  Nelson  visited  their  shores 
from  Port  Royal,  and  carried  a  considerable  body 
of  them  upon  the  expedition  against  Saint  Juan. 


*  (Exmelin,  p.  243.  Sir  Thomas  Medyford,  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  in  the  year  1671,  transmitted  to  Charles  II.  an  account 
of  the  right  by  which  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  settled  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  See  Report  by 
Board  of  Trade  in  1717. 
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But  iheir  fidelity  to  the  British  nation^  though .  still 
inviolate,  has  often  been  put  to  a  severe  test  They 
not  only  suffered  by  the  privateers,  who  often  de* 
coyed  them  on  board  their  vessels,  and  sold  them  as 
slaves ;  but  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  between 
Jamaica  and  the  Darien  and  San  Bias  Indians,  often 
approached  the  boundaries  of  the  Mosquito  shore ; 
and  in  1741  it  was  carried  to  such  extent,  that  an 
act  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  prohibited  the  inhuman 
traffic,  not  however  interfering  with  the  property 
already  obtained.  In  1764>  Governor  Lyttleton  took 
more  effectual  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  infamous 
practice,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  ordering  the 
magistracy  of  Jamaica  to  make  returns  of  such  Indian 
slaves*,  and  to  prosecute  the  oflfenders;  by  which 
means  many  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  no  more 
were  brought  to  Jamaica — ^though  some  still  remained 
carefully  concealed,  whose  descendants  may  yet  be 
traced  by  their  long  hair  and  features.  But  the 
local  edict  put  no  stop  to  the  traffic  on  the  main ; 
and  in  the  year  1775,  'the  Mosquito  king  sent  an 
embassy  to  London,  to  seek  protection  against  those 
who  continually  harassed  and  carried  off  his  sub- 
jects. 

Orders  were  instantly  transmitted  to  the  Grovemor 
of  Jamaica  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  them  from  future  outrage.  The  cruel  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  would  frequently  incite  the  Indians 

*  Journals  of  Assembly,  vol.  v.  p.  379. 
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of  the  interior  to  attack  the  peaceful,  though  unoon«> 
querable  natives  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  who  conr 
sequently  made  many  captives  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  of  these  some  were  retained  as  slaves^  and  some 
were  taken  as  wives,  while  others  were  sold  to  the 
English  settlers  on  the  shore.  The  release  of  these 
captives  came  also  within  the  instructions  of  the 
flari  of  Dartmouth  to  Sir  Basil  Keith ;  and  he  sent 
a  new  superintendent  there  to  supersede  the  one 
against  whom  complaints  had  been  exhibited  for 
permitting  such  st  trade.  A  council  of  twelve  was 
consequently  elected  at  Black  River,  to  make  regu<- 
lations  and  determine  appeals^  under  the  authority 
of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica ;  and  from  such  council 
indentured  servants^  Indians,  negroes^  and  people  of 
colour^  were  excluded,  as  also  from  all  service  either 
military  or  civil.  The  Woolwa  and  Gookara  tribes^ 
who  had  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  the 
Spaniards^  were  conciliated  by  the  friendly  measures 
of  the  new  superintendent :  all  Indians  offered  for 
sale  were  declared  free^  and  a  penalty  was  inflicted 
on  the  vendor;  while  those  held  in  slavery  were 
correctly  registered,  though  they  were  still  consi- 
dered as  legal  and  transferable  property. 

When  the  British  settlers  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  Mosquito  shore,  eleven  years  after* 
wards,  under  a  false  interpretation  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  infringement  of 
these  regulations  had  taken  place ;  but  the  Indians 
already  in  slavery  followed  their  expelled  owners  to 
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Honduras ;  and^  although  there  they  and  their  de- 
scendants have  known  only  the  shadow  of  slavery 
without  the  substance^  and  were  the  active  protectors 
of  their  masters'  properties  and  lives^  in  the  memo* 
rable  attack  upon  Belize^  they  afforded  to  a  late 
superintendent  an  unsubstantial  plea  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  settlement,  and  to  stigmatise  a  most 
humane  and  industrious  people. 

Every  variety  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom, for  use  or  beauty^  for  food  or  luxury^  has  been 
liberally  bestowed  upon  the  Mosquito  shore^  which 
is  well  watered  and  capable  of  producing^  in  the 
utmost  perfection^  whatever  is  peculiar  to  the  tropics. 
The  indigo  is  a  native  plant ;  the  sugar-cane  arrives 
at  its  full  growth  and  perfection ;  and  the  mahogany 
and  sarsaparilla  cannot  be  excelled.  The -rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  most  valuable  turtle-shell 
is  plentiful  upon  the  coast.  The  principal  settle- 
ments are  at  Black  River,  about  twenty-six  leagues 
east  of  Cape  Honduras — at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios^ 
and  at  Blewfields,  seventy  leagues  to  the  southward 
of  the  Cape ;  but^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trader^ 
from  Kingston,  the  intercourse  with  the  British  colo- 
nies is  now  rare  and  precarious ;  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  grown  idle  and  dissolute ;  and  their 
dependence  on  Jamaica  is  scarcely  known  or  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  settlement  of  Belize,  on  the  contrary,  has  in- 
creased in  respectability  and  extent :  the  refinements 
of  European  luxury  have  cleared  the  woods  around 
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of  tibe  most  valuable  timber^  ?^hkh  is  now  familiar 
to  our  sight  io  the  palace  and  in  tiie  cottage ;  and 
the  mahogany-tree*^  which  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  alcme,  is  now  the  object  of  its 
staple  trade. 

The  British  settlers  throughout  the  Spanish  maki 
laboured  under  very  great  disadvantages  fi^om  the 
A  x>.  ninth  article  of  the  Assiento^  whidi  fixed 
^^^^'  the  value  of  slaves  in  the  isles  no  higher 
than  three  hundred  piastres  each^  but  left  it  un*- 
limited  in  New  Spain,  where  the  company  was  en- 
couraged to  exact  the  highest  prices.  A  branch  of 
the  Assiento  was  also  farmed  by  the  South  Sea 
directors  to  Cathcart  and  Blackwood,  two  Scotch 
adventurersf,  at  forty  pieces  of  eight  for  every 
negro  they  imported;  and  they  annually  sent  four 
or  five  ships  with  a  limited  supply.  But  it  was  the 
warehouses  of  Kingston  which  supplied  their  ava- 
rice, and  the  profits  of  an  illicit  trade.  Hey  bar- 
tered the  manufactures  of  British  industry  for  the 
logwood  i/f^hich  the  Spaniards  cut^  silencing  the 
royal  officers  of  the  province  by  a  bribe  of  twelve 
per  cent.  The  export  of  logwood  thus  obtained 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Campeche  settlement^ 
A.D.  was  no  less  than  5863  tons ;  and  the  de- 
^^***  struction  of  the  colony  had,  therefore,  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  the  trade  of  Jamadca.  It 
was  finally  extinguished  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
destroyed  the  town^  and  captured  sixty-two  sail  of 

»  See  Note  XXV.  t  See  Note  XXVI. 
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merchantmen^  which  had  discharged  their  British 
cargoes^  and  were  loading  with  logwood  to  return. 
This  act  of  aggression^  although  almost  authorized 
by  the  contraband  trade  carrying  on  there,  was  still 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1670,  which  "  con- 
firmed to  Great  Britain  a  right  to  the  Laguna  de 
Terminos,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  in  the  province  of 
Yucatan ;  those  places  having  been  actually  in  pos- 
session  of  British  subjects  through  right  of  sufferance^ 
or  indulgence*."  The  same  right  or  liberty  had 
also  been  granted  absolutely  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^ 
in  the  year  1713.  Biit  the  facility  with  which  the 
British  cruizers  could  anywhere  make  a  descent  upon 
those  shores^  and  bear  away  the  piles  of  logwood^ 
which  they  were  certain  of  finding  ready  cut^  and 
placed  there  by  the  labour  of  the  Spaniards,  ren- 
dered the  loss  of  Campeche  of  little  consequence^ 
except  to  the  merchants  of  Kingston^  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  lucrative  but  illegal  market.  The 
setders^  driven  from  the  shores  of  Yucatan^  sought 
a  refiige  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  were  received 
at  Beli^e^  where  their  numbers  were  recruited  by 
swarms  of  adventurers^  desirous  of  exercising  the 
profession  of  robbery^  under  the  more  honourable 
name  of  conquest ;  and  they  daily  sallied  forth  to 
revenge  the  insult  by  their  depredations  on  the 
Spanish  shores  and  settlements. 

*  BeporU  of  the  Board  of  Trade^imno  1716. 
Vol.  II.  L 
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This  species  of  warfare  was  obstinately  pearsisted 
in  during  forty  years,  with  desperate  valoor  and 
various  success;  and  until  the  Spaniards  were 
roused  from  their  inactivity ;  when  they  availed  them- 
selves of  their  superior  geographical  knowledge  of 
A  0,  the  interior^  and,  collecting  a  force  of 
^^^^*  fifteen  hundred  men^  advanced  upon  Be- 
lize from  Peten^  a  town  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  it.  A  dark  and  almost  impervious  path 
conducted  them  in  their  course ;  they  captured  a 
few  industrious  woodcutters^  and  proceeded  to  within 
three  days'  journey  of  the  British  settlement  But 
tiiese  were  to  be  three  days  of  battle^  for  they  had  to 
encounter  the  determined  valour  of  enemies  who  de« 
spised  and  detested  them.  A  few  trees  were  hastily 
thrown  across  the  path,  and  behind  them  eight 
men  and  a  small  fieldpiece  kept  their  force  in  check 
for  fifty  hours.  The  greater  part  of  the  settlers  at 
Belize  were  pursuing  their  lucrative  profession  on 
the  deep;  but  those  who  had  embraced  a  life  of 
tranquillity  and  labour^  deserted  their  occupations 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet^  and  eagerly  re- 
sumed the  weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid 
down.  Their  utmost  force  did  not,  however,  raceed 
an  hundred  and  twenty  men^  principaUy  slaves; 
and  when  they  were  told  that  their  enemies  were 
more  than  ten  times  that  number^  ^^the  thicker 
the  hay^  the  easier  it  is  mowed^"  was  the  concise 
reply :    they  flew  to  the  succour  of  their   gallant 
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friends^  replied  the  invaders^  and  rejoiced  in  fhe 
discovery  of  their  own  strength,  and  the  fidelity  of 
dieir  slayes« 

In  their  peaceful  ponssession  of  the  settlement^  the 
treaty  of  Paris  afterwards  so  far  oonfirmed  them^  that 
the  King  of  Spain  guaranteed  the  security  of  their 
property^  and  their  unmolested  occupation  a.o. 
of  ontting  wood^  upon  condition  that  all  ^^^' 
fortifications  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras^  erected  by 
British  subjects,  should  be  immediately  demofished ; 
and  the  coast  was  deprived  of  all  artificial  means  o( 
defence  from  Cape  Gotoche  to  the  Nicaragua  river. 
Sir  WiDiam  Bumaby  arranged  the  territorial  boun« 
daries,  and^  with  the  assistance  of  the  ^d 
celebrated  Captain  Cook,  instituted  a  code  ^^^®* 
of  civil  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colonists. 
But  acts  of  mutual  provocation  and  revenge  still 
inflamed  the  jealousy,  and  roused  the  vigilance,  of 
the  national  enemies,  who  were  so  closely  settled. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms, 
his  person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or  even  to 
prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend 
his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satisfaction 
and  retaliation.  But  the  deep  and  dangerous  ques- 
tioD^  how  &r  the  faith  of  treaties  should  be  observed 
when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  public  interest, 
has  been  too  (^n  agitated  between  the  Courts  of 
London  and  Madrid ;  and,  by  the  British  colonists 
m  tbe  West  indies,  it  was  now,  perhaps,  hoped,  that 

L2 
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th^  nation  would  redeem  it»  fbrmer  pusiUaBUBity  by 
a  i^dendid  act  of  public  perfidy^  Tbe  Marquis  d'Al- 
madovar^  after  expatiating  on  tibe  exploits  of  his 
monarch's  arms^  with  much  vanity^  and  some  truths 
condttded  a  very  fair  remonstrance  to  tbe  English 
government  in  these  remarkable  words : — ^^  The 
A.D.  King^  my  master^  finds  himsdf  under  the 
^^^^'  disagreeable  necessity  of  making  use  of 
all  the  means  which  the  Almighty  has  intrusted  him 
with,  to  obtain  that  justice  which  he  has  solicited  so 
c^en  in  vain."  In  the  consideration  of  a  sulj^ect 
which  may  now  be  ^Lamined  with  impartiality^  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  allow,  indeed,  that  the  trade 
which  enriched  Jamaica,  and  all  the  British  Indies, 
in  those  days,  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  natiotial 
faith;  and  that  the  insults  offered  by  the  English 
savy,  though  too  often  retaliated  with  wanton  cruelty, 
vrere  numerous  and  notorious.  Nor  was  the  pre* 
vailing  complaint  against  that  inordinate  arrogance  of 
Spain^  which  would  appropriate  the  exjdusive  domi- 
nion of  the  Western  ocean,  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
natural  obligations  of  justice.  The  Court  of . London 
parried  the  attack  of  the  ambassadoi*  with,  art)  stnd 
dexterity;  assuring  him  that,  with  respect  ,to .  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  no  complaints  httd  been:  specb 
Soatty  »9ide ;  and  that,  as  to  the  insults  o£ferad'to.>  his 
vna^t^s.  flag,  its  presum^itipn  might  soiae^nie^  i^ 
thpffise  theoL.    England  w.a^.  thus  made  a,,dp»bifitf 
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'Fhe  temveneds^  of  the  Spaiikrds  at  first  invited  k 
Tepetttioti  of  injuries,  but  they  soiim  roused  them- 
selves to  deeds  of  vengeance,  and  their  enofiBy;ies 
•fhr  exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  national  retaliation, 
liiey  had'  vainly  imagined  that  they  could  achieve 
without  resistance,  or  delay  without  danger,  the 
extermination  of  tiie  British  in  Honduras;  and  a 
fleet  of  boats,  carrying  six  hundred  men,  sailed^ 
surprised'  and  took  possession  of  the  little  island  of 
Gasiiia,  which  the  Baymen  occasionally  inhabited  as 
^  reft^e  against  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  coast. 
Some  fiill  in  the  conflict,  while  many  of  the  captives 
we»  loaded  with  chains,  and  marched  bUndfold 
timM^h  the  forests  to  the  distant  town  of  Merida, 
from  whence  they  were  transported  to  the  Havanna, 
Jmd  confined  in  solitary  dongeons. 

'  This  calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified 
from  one  colony  to  another,  astonished  and  terrified 
ithe  Ameridan  subjects  of  Great  Kritain ;  and  their 
frighted  iani^nations  enlai^ged  the  real  extent  of  a 
mometitary  evil:  for  before  the  Spaniards  had  time 
tK^"Oomplete  the  destruction  whidi  thejr  mediated, 
i8b<foii»  arrived  which  drove  them  headlong  from  the 
isle, '  dnd 'amply  avenged,  though  it  could  not  rescue, 
tfae'oaptim»  who  weM  so  barbarouriy  treated*  Ihe 
coloify  wasjr  however,  dispensed,  and  the  Baymen  Hh 
tnred,  witb  tiieb*  slaves,  to  IVoxillo,  or  to  the  istanfds  g€ 
Hattan^  and  BoMccba,  where,  under  the  instructions  of 
Geiteral  Bailing,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  they  again 
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eolleeted  their  strength^  were  reinforced  by,  n  body  6[ 
the  Mosquito  Indians^  and  led  by  Captain  Dafarymple 
to  the  attack  of  Omoa  ^,  the  key  of  the  Bay^  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  shippings  and  the  storehouse  of  the 
Spanish  treasures.  The  town  was  besi^ed^  the 
fortifications  stormed^  the  garrison  made  prisoners, 
and  &eir  lives  only  granted  in  exchange  for  the 
liberty  of  those  who  were  taken  from  the  Gaisina 
isle.  Nor  were  the  unfortunate  captives  at  Merida 
forgotten:  their  liberty  was  also  restored  by  the 
convention^  and  such  as  had  been  sent  to  the  prisooa 
of  the  More  were  restored  in  safety  to  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica.  Many  of  the  Hondura3  settlers  were 
induced  to  remsdn  on  the  island  of  Rattan^  whidi 
they  fortified;  for  the  Spaniards  invested  Omoa^ 
while  sickness  had  so  diminished  the  British  gar* 
rison^  that  the  fort  was  dismantied^  and  the  town 
^ly^  abandoned.  But  the  Spaniards  would  not 
^^^^*  suffer  them  to  rest  there.  A  thousand 
men  sailed  from  TruxiUo^  and  summoned  the  British 
Governor  to  surrender.  A  spirited  defiance  was 
ill  seconded  by  the  wretehed  condition  of  the  place ; 
and  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  at  length 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war»  to  be  sent 
to  the  Havanna ;  there  to  be  exchanged^  and  their 
slaves  sold.    The  Spaniards  set  fire  to  the  town^ 

^  Jouznals  of  the  Aasembly,  vol.  vii.  p.  285.  The  prael 
taken  at  Omoa  were  the  subject  of  much  aniiividTei^sioa  on 
Gfeheral  Dalling^s  conduct. 
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levelled  all  the  forte  and  batteries^  and  carried  off 
or  destroyed  all  the  guns.  They  tben  proceeded  to 
the  Black  river  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  established  themselves  there  in 
considerable  force. 

Stilly  however,  the  Baymen  were  not  conquered — 
they  harassed  their  enemies  in  their  position^  drove 
in  their  oulposts^  and  finally,  by  a  gallant  assault^ 
carried  their  principal  fortress  ;  which  caused  them 
such  alarm  that  they  laid  down  their  arms 

Augxist  30. 

and  evacuated  the  Black  river^  on  con* 
dition  of  being  sent  back  to  Omoa.    The  terror  c^ 
Rodney  8  name  was  now   spread  throughout  the 
Western  seas ;  and  Nelson,  in  the  Badger  sloop  of 
war,  guarded  the  logwood  cutters^  who  again  assem- 
bled on  the  Bay,  from  further  depredations^  until  the 
British  government^  determined  not  to  re-     j^^ 
linquish  the  settlement,  made  a  more  ex-     ^^^^' 
plidit  arrangement  for  ite    peaceable  occupation. 
The  King  of  Spain  formally  ceded  the  right  of  cutting 
inah(^^y,  as  well  as  logwood ;  for  it  was  the  la* 
mentable  misccmstruction  of  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  which  alone  led  to  the  unfortunate  result 
of  yidding  up  the  settlemente  on  the  Black     a.d. 
river,  and  the  Mosquito  shore.    In  conse«     ^^^^' 
qnenee  of  this  recondliation,  the  sincerity  and  oc«« 
linuance  of  which  might  be  reasonably  suspected^ 
the  colonists^  with  their  slaves,  repaired  again  to  Be- 
lize ;  and  the  Spanish  monarch,  with  an  appearance 
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of  liberaliiy^  bestowed  an  extraoitfinary  mark  of  his 
royal  favour;  by  extending  the  original  limits  of  that 
settlement,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Belize  to  that  of 
the  Sibeen.  This  accession  of  strength  and  terri* 
tory  elevated  the  colony  to  a  respectable  rank ;  but 
it  also  rendered  it  an  object  of  increasing  jealoiuy  to 
the  perfidious  Spaniards^  who  allowed  the  inhabitants 
but  little  respite  frdm  the  hostile  vigilance  which  so 
long  had  checked  thdr  prosperity.  With  their  cha- 
racteristic treachery  they  silently  prepared^  and  warily 
dispatched/a  formidable  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  O 'Neil,  the  Governor  of  Yucatan,  while  the 
settlers  at  Belize  narrowly  watched  the  suspected 
progress  of  the  formidable  armament.  The  force 
consisted  of  two  thousand  troops,  assisted  by  five 
hundred  seamen,  and  embarked  on  board  an  armed 
flotilla  of  thirty-one  vessels.  The  Baymen  beheld 
the  storm  approaching,  and  their  exertions  to  meet 
it  were  diligent,  and  successful.  By  a  noble  act  of 
zeal,  they  burnt  t#  the  ground  their  valuable  posses* 
isions  on  the  Casina  isle, — a  desperate  but  efifectnal 
method  of  defence,  which  can  be  executed  only  by  a 
people  who  pi-efer  their  independence^  to  their  pro- 
perty ;  removed  the  beacons  which  could  direct  the 
eneinj  through  the  intricacies  of  the  shoals; .and 
when  the  object  of  attack  could  no  longer  be  doubted, 
gallantily  met,  and  successfiilly  repulsed  them  in 
"AJDjii^.  B^eval' unequal,  engagements.  The  Spa- 
8ept  10.   niardfl,  provoked  by  such  a  sttthtwm  le* 
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4$iBtanoe  from  a  handfol  of  undisciplined  Boerdmnts 
and  their  slares^  collected  all  their  strength  for  aA 
^overwhelming  attack.  The  crowded  decks  of  their 
nioB  largest  v^ssels^  and  the  boats  of  the  whole 
squadtxm,  presented  a  forest  of  bayonets,  or  pikes ; 
and^  un^er  cover  of  their  ganrboats^  the  formidable 
armada  bore  down  npon  the  little  fleet  of  sloops  and 
fiats^  which  had  been  hastily  collected^  but  rescdutely 
manned^  The  engagement  lasted  three  hours — ^the 
shot  did  great  execution  amongst  the  crowded 
Spaniards^  whose  line  of  battle  was  soon  destroyed  • 
they  fell  into  inextricable  confiision,  and  fled  as  &st 
as  disorder  and  disability  would  allow  them*. 
Eight  of  their  largest  vessels  got  to  sea,  and  stood 
to  the  northward ;  the  remainder  shaped  their  course 
for  Baccalar^  but  were  so  damaged  that  few  survived 
a  tempest  which  assailed  them^  or  entered  the  port 
to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  dangers.  Thus 
perished  the  last  hopes  of  Spain  to  drive  the  British 
settlers  from  Honduras ;  and  the  result  of  the  action 
which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her  preten* 
sions  and  her  pride^  was^  in  a  great  measure^  owing 
to  the  conspicuous  courage  of  slaves^  whose  fidelity 
had  been  secured  by  the  uniform  humanity  which 
s^aatised-the  settlers  of  Bdize  even  mone  honour- 
aUy  than  this  their .  splendid  achievement 
Snoouvaged  by  ^m  triumph^  the  limits,  of  the 

^  Seeiiord  Bidothres^difipaUh  to  Ibe  Duke  of  Pottlaad  in  the 
Ammdll^tei^ 
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oDlohy  were  extended  by  the  increasing  demand  and 
scarcity  of  mahogany  and  dye-woods ;  while  forts 
were  erected  to  protect  the  colonists  from  further 
annoyance.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens^  Honduras  was, 
howevar^  again  overlooked ;  and  the  possession  of  it» 
left  thus  unauthorised^  caused  no  little  alarm  in  those 
who  beheld^  within  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
a  strong  disposition  to  treat  the  settlement  as  an 
encroachment.  The  discussion^  however,  was  soon 
closed  by  the  war ;  and  Honduras  still  remains  un<- 
dbturbed^  under  British  authority^  and  as  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

Yet  the  settlement  has  not  been  free  from  those 
misfortunes  which  are  inseparable  from  delegated 
power^  and  a  distant  throne.  In  the  year  1814^  a 
Superintendant  was  sent  there,  who  commenced  his 
government  by  the  most  artful  e6forts  to  obtain 
popularity.  He  oflScially  wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
that  ^^  in  no  part  of  the  world  had  he  seen  the 
labouring  classes  possessing  anything  like  the 
comforts  of  the  slaves  in  Honduras :"  and  the  con* 
fidence  which  he  gained  by  ibis  and  similar  acts  of 
justice,  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
colony  to  the  abolition  of  an  office  which  was  ob- 
noxious to  him.  An  agent  in  London  was  thought 
an  unnecessary  precaution  where  such  a  Governor 
would  espouse  its  cause;  and,  though  some  saw 
through  the  artifice^  many  joined  his  party  from 
ambition^  more  from  fear. 
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Colonel  Arthur  has  been  preferred  to  a  superior 
government; — Honduras  has  revived  beneath  the 
administration  of  General  Godd ;  and  her  innocence 
or  freedom^  Vfhich  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
by  the  sword^  has  lately  been  amply  justified  by 
the  pen*. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Honduras  have  published,  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  members  of  the  British  senate,  a  very  able 
**  Defence*  of  themselves,  and  exposition  of  their  wrongs. 
Candour  and  accuracy  are  conspicuous  in  every  page. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

Imtsrpsrbncb  of  Jamaica  on  bbralf  or  tbb  No&ths&n  Co- 
X.0NIX8.—- Hutchinson  ^s  Assassin. — ^Declaration  of  War 
BY  France  and  Spainw^Dbfbncx  of  Jamaica. — Lxgislatiyx 

PROCBBDINGS. — FiRB    AT     SaVANNA    LA    MaR. — ^HURRICANB.-- 

Distress  of  thb  Colony. — Storm. — ^Dallino*s  Government. 
— General  Campbell. — ^Rodmby*s  Victory.^Peace  in  Eu- 
[  ROPE,  AND  IN  THE  West. 

[A.D.  1772—1783.] 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  earnestly  pressed  to 
legislate  for  the  British  colonies  during  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  war  in^the  year  1739,  he  exclaimed^ 
"  Never :  I  will  leave  that  to  my  successors,  who 
may  possess  more  courage  and  resources  than  I  do^ 
or  may  be  less  friendly  to  commerce  than  myself.  It 
has  ever  been  a  maxim  with  me,  to  encourage  the 
trade  of  the  colonists  in  America  in  its  utmost  lati- 
tude ;  and  I  have  even  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
nive at  some  irregularities :  for^  by  encouraging  them 
in  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  if  they  should  gain 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds^  I  shall  find  at  least 
half  of  that  sum  in  his  Majesty's  exchequer  before 
the  expiration  of  two  years ;  and  this  is  taxing  them 
much  more  according  to  our  constitution^  and  to  their 
own."  Far  different^  however,  were  the  councils 
which  guided  the  Britisli  senate,  when,  twenty-six 
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years  afterwards^  its  pestilential  decrees  blighted 
the  fair  prospect  of  increasing  industry^  and  imposed 
an  arbitrary  burden  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dis- 
honest gain :  decrees  which  argued  a  want  of  reflec- 
tion  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  Ihe  public  conduct  of 
any  nation ;  they  breathed  a  spirit  of  tyranny  without 
example  in  real  or  fictitious  history^  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  alienated  America  from  her  pa- 
rent for  ever :  for  she  was  reduced  to  that  uncommon 
distress^  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  oppression 
than  from  resistance.  The  system  of  taxation  fell  like 
a  hail  storm  on  the  land  ;  like  a  devouring  pestilence 
on  its  inhabitants;  sn^  the  most  effectual  means 
were  adopted  in  the  six  principal  northern  colonies 
to  shelter  themselves  from  a  tempest  which  poured 
upon  them  frdm  so  many  different  quarters. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis^ 
the  West  Indian  plantations  all  bowed  their  heads 
with  a  readiness  which  their  unalienable  loyally 
would  dictate*  or  their  helpless  condition  might  seem 
to  require.  Jametica  was  soothed  and  flattered  by 
'^  the  royal  approbation  of  its  dutiful  add  discreet 
conduct :''  but  when  §he  found  herself  involved  ia 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  destructive  con* 
test^  she  also  dared  to  raise  her  feeble  voice;  and  with 
the  trembling  hands  of  fearM  impotency  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  a  petition^  which  the  thirty-nine 
Hiilliaa  of  sterling  money  vested  in  her  lands  might 
surely  authorise.    Her  existence*  in  cmnmon  with 

&atof.tiwve8rfarnoDk«iesia  gsnw8d>  d^penddd^  in 
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a  great  measure^  upon  a  free  «ad  beneficial  oomnietee 
with  th^  provinces  of  the  north :  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century  had  established  an  open  trade>  which  cir* 
cnmstances  had  once  rendered  it  expedient  to  re- 
strict* ;  and  when  her  petition  was  called  for  in  the 
British  parliament.  Lord  North  was  compelled  to 
produce  it; — ^bat  he  did  so  with  an  ill-dissembldd 
reluctance^  which  proved  how  much  the  wary  minister 
depended  upon  the  popular  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  the  coloBies>  to  carry  the  measures  of  his 
doubtful  p<4icy. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  origin,  prc^ress>  or  events  of  the  strug'^ 
gle  which  ended  in  the  independence  of  America^ 
and  which  proved  that  intderable  taxes  must  dis^ 
tracts  and  may  provoke^  those  who  will  not^  or  who 
onmet  relinquish  their  country.  But  it  would  be 
easy  to  maintain  the  principle  upon  which  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Jamaica  legislature  f  was  founded^  and 
difeeted  against  measures  which  left  no  alternative 
but  to  starve^  or  to  rebel ;  measures  which^  if  per* 
iristed  in  by  England^  would  have  ruined  all  her 
oolmieS)  and  rooted  up  all  lier  commerce^  leaving 
her  statute-book  a  black  and  bloody  roll  of  proscrip-^ 
tlons,— a  frightful  code  of  tyranny  and  rigour, — ^a 
monstrous  digest  of  penalty,  incapacity,  and  general 
attainder ;  so  that^  open  it  where  you  would^  a  title 
would  present  itself  for  destroying  some  trade,  or 

*  See  Note  XXVH«  t  See  Note  XXVIIL 
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nimg  6011)6  provmoeft.  I  Mu^not  ^poaied^Aqf pMH . 
Icnga  qyscusaion^ howeven  wUickU  id(  painfuL^n^s/ 
to  approach^  and  shall. be  cootent  tto/ftdddMitr  tlid/ 
pelitioawbB  suspected  to  have  hadfionieMicjghtfqaoii 
a  eabiitet  whose  policy  was  then  striatly  eaafV9a9ed  ift  > 
the  glebing  language  of  Burke^  and:  by  the  ;keeii  ejrd) 
of  Fox;  and  humanity  mil  be  disposed  to  entouBagv^- 
any  suspicion  which  testifies  the  jurkdietioni  of fCDii^ . 
sciteice^  or  the  remorse  of  an  oppressive  govtriimMiii^' 
Jamaica  had  th^i  attained  peihapa  iheiliigfaeat/ 
A.D.  pinnacle  ci  her  political  eadstelMe :  >  foor^  Hm  . 
^^^^'  wars^  whidi  soon  commeMed^iaddiwUbli. 
lasted,  with  little  kitemiission,  during^  niavly  hal£f4i{ 
ceiltury^  so  chMged  the  system  of  the;  JiritiBh.wbild// 
thai  they  left  these  colonies  in  a  staite>firom  MThiohltiiiiy;. 
hare  liMe  to  hope  from  tbeideoreasioflrfatey  ovitbe- 
vidositiides  of  fortune;  They  ^ob  ailastliluin of xdcfii 
dining  glcny  after  the  victories  :of{l(kine;p<^- And! ilk) 
the  defeat  of  France ;  but  the  pnnc^le.  lof  jd^oikyi  I 
hasnoi^  been  kmg  increasing  linr  her  ivitals^  dwlijitt 
wants  not  the  aid  of  propheictyto  prMoqmeiMttot^l 
as^  ^  British  colony;  of  /valae  ot!  impoitanae!,)  heff i t^^ifPti 
are  lew>  aind  nunlberad.  The  •  dettthiof  Qdywum^ 
Trekwney^  wliioh  had  sur^riitedjthef^sfltdlhlylin'iital 
sitting,  closed  what,  intparlfam^ntaryldnguhge^iWnat'/ 
be' called' tbi  Gonvietttlo(ii:;'aild4;heiliettti43ky^ 

*'  fe^6  Burte*s  sp6eche^  lu'  Ihe  ttouse'bf  Coiiitftdns;  !Ac(iyrdiif^* 
to  tlM  mlilr^olMit  tettitnbiiy«»f  MiiiSodfthe^tli^  r  hpiktddbAfitet^ » 
l^f^W  of  ihe  cQ|oflfca^i]e.ftl9pe  pnsY,^^%  ^jjtl%e|e|ij»^f}^c|^, 

lament  has  iniflictea,  or  may^ 


the  interference  of  the  9  ntish  Parliament  has  inflicted,  _. ^ 
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aAsr  p^yin^  a  just  iribMe  to  fhe  memory  and  wMlf 
virtoes  of  hia  friend,  dosed  a  mournful  session  whieli 
WW  marked  by  no  other  ev^nt  of  importance.  His 
gfO¥0rnmmt  was  easy  and  judicious ;  and  we  may 
observe^  as  a  sure  symptom  of  domestic  happiness^ 
tiiat^  during  a  period  of  ten  years^  which  includes  the 
short  adminktration  of  Sir  Basil  Keith^  the  events 
of  the  colony  lumished  very  few  materials  for  ifts' 
inlernal  history,  though  many  connected  with  the 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged.  The  cane 
ami  ooSee  fields  were  delivered  from  the  devastations 
of  the  rebel  slaves ;  the  savage  war-whoop  was  sus- 
pended on  the  borders  of  the  forests ;  and'  Rodney^ 
with  his  invincible  arm,  guarded  the  island  from  the 
assaults  of  a  foreign  foe.  One  of  the  first  active 
serviees  of  that  commander,  who  was  soon  to  shine 
upon  a  nobler  field,  was  noticed  in  the  public  thanks 
of  the  AssMiUy  for  his  successful  exertions  to  £^re» 
hend  a  notorious  assassin,  who  had  spread  terror 
throughout  the  island.  Ihe  recurrence  of  African 
bartiarities,  with  which  these  pages  have  been  stetined, 
will  natuhdly  suggest  the  idea  that  the  miseneant 
waaaslave;  on  the  contrary,  ihe  lovers  of  a  tragie 
legend  will  be  plotted  to  hear  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  ability,  and  a  Scotchman. 

Im  the  elose  and  wood^-bouad  vale  of  Pedro/ situ* 
ated  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Ann,  and  nearly,  in  the 
oentra  of  the  island,  stood  a  small  and  lonely  tiarvet, 
dignified  by  its  northern  architect  with  the  name  of 
Edinburgh  Castle.    It,  cpiDmanded  the  only  p^ 
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kodiBg  directly  from  ike  booHh  side  of  tin  isbod  td^ 
tins  north :  the  defile  is  scarcely  an  hundred  yardd 
dcrbse  r  and  the  moailtdinB  whiok  indose  the  6oU« 
tary  vafe^  arise  on  either  dide  to  an  abnoBt  Alpine 
hei^lffat.  On  this  spot^  whii^  might  have  been  ee^ 
looted  for  a  new  Thermopylee^  there  dwelt  a  wreti^ 
whose  birth  disgraced  the  ^*  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood :" — ^his  name  was  Htttchinson-4ie  pos^* 
sessed  a  few  negroes^  acquired  a  small  property^ 
and  'first  stobked  it  with  llie  strayed  or  stolen  cattle 
of  his  ne^hbours.  His  slaves  were  the  participators 
of  his  orimes ;  they  were  recently  from  Africa ;  their 
native  habits  were  familiarized  with  the  sight  of 
blood ;  and  the  mistaken  sense  of  duty^  if  not  their 
diaracteristic  cruelty^  taught  th^tn  silence  and  sub^ 
mission^  though  the  dark  and  midnight  crime  of 
aasaafiinalion  stains  not  the  nature  of  the  unprovoked 
Afidbaui  Yet  no  traveller  who  attempted  that  lie- 
§hy  however  poor  or  wretched  he  might  be^  ever 
escaped  the  confines  of  their  owner's  narrow  temtx)ry. 
The  needy  wanderer  would  sometimes  call  for  ver 
fresbment  at  the  only  habitation  whieh  for  many 
miles  had  chewed  his  weary  eye>  but  it  was  ike  hilt 
be  was  destined  ever  to  behold.  The  weaUhy  pas- 
senger was  alike  the  mark  and  victim  of  his  unerring 
aim>  from  a  loop-hole  under  which  he  was  compelled 
•t^  pass.  A  thick-set  hedge  of  logwood  bad  also 
ll^nsQ  prepared  by  the  road-side^,  at  a  short  distance 
Ifoniitbe  hoose^  that  while  he  eould  detain  in  eonver- 
faticai.dny  .4)n6  wh^  might  paisfs  duiug  the  time  that 
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he  WBA  tsagagtd  in  bis  ooEde-feld  hard  by,  Ins  shmt 
from  behind  the  fence  could  leisurely  take  aim  at  the 
devoted  viotitn*  It  was  not»  however^  mooey  which 
tte  murderer  thus  sought.  A  sarage  disposition^ 
Wfovght  perhaps  by  some  injury  inflicted  on  him  in 
early  life,  an  unnatural  detestation  of  the  human 
wticef  codd  be  gratified  only  by  the  sight  of  Mood, 
aauL  the  ooiriiemplation  of  human  agony ;  for  if  hid 
victim  were  iiifinn,  or  sick,  he  carefuUy 
his  strength ;  or  if  he  oould  behold  him  firet 
in  fended  security^  in  a  convivial  assembly^  or  per^ 
haps  happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  it  gave  him 
greater  satisfaction  to  inflict  the  blow  which  cut  him 
off,  and  increased  his  appetke  to  relish  tiie  expiring 
struggle.  To  ei^oy  the  gory  spectacle,  he  first  dis^ 
tevered  the  ghastly  head  firim  the  palpitating  body: 
Ids  most  plearing  occupation  was  to  whet  his  stream* 
ing  knife ;  tiie  gloomy  temper  of  his  soul  was  sated 
only  by  a  copious  flow  of  blood ;  and  when  he  coidd 
no  longier  gsae  upon  the  decaying  countenance,  he 
placed  it  high  in  the  air^  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  cotton 
tme^  where  vultures  might  complete  the  horrid  deed. 
Hie  tnrangled  carcass  was  thrown  down  one  of  those 
deep  and  hollow  drains  which  are  peculiar  to  moun- 
tffitous  countries  of  volcanic  origin^  and  lAtom 
mouths,  descending  perpendicularly,  conduct  the 
torrents  which  periodically  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
otiean.  Nor  were  his  crimes  for  many  years  sus- 
peeted,  ^cugh  his  society  was  shunned ;  so  artfliUy 
he  oontriTe  to^  conceal  a  dmracter  which  crtber- 
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,\^wfl|t;cp,  hpweverj  wa?  at  length  gratified ,  l?y  jthp 
|)^];ijbshniept  of  the  guilty,  monst^r^  Ca,l]endar^  t|ip 
ina^^ger  of  a  property  in  the  same  vale»  had  suffered 
PXVK^  (from  the  depredations  of  the  cattle  \yhich 
^^rs^jyed  from  the  castle,  and  having  driven  some 
b^k  to  their  owner^  requested  that  they,  might  not 
\o  allowed  to  trespass  so  again.  Whether  Hutchp 
ips9n  was  not  prepai^d  for  the  visit,  or  whether  1^ 
only  waited  for  a  more  gratifying  display  of  cruelty^ 
doe3.  not  appear;  but  Callendar  was  hospitably 
entertained^  and  dismissed  with  assurance^  .^j^l^ch 
satisfied  him.  The  murderer  returned  bis  vi^it ;,  i^nd 
jw^^h.  apparent  cordiality  passed  the  day  witijjlupj* 
put,  hip  victim  was  watched>  and  ap  h?  ^ho^Iy 
;aJ^erwardjj  rode  past  the  fatal  hed^e,  b,  fiflerbull?/^ 
stretched  him  on  the  eailh^  An  jiususpicioi|{^  VA^!^ 
cc^n^ned  tp  his  bed  in  the  turret  above^  bph^/the 
^ifai^ptiQu^  and  eflfected  his  timely  ^pajpp^  ^.  ^f^ 
ftS^^sin.  J^as.  unmasked,  and  fled :  the.  whok  (epfj^^jiy 
>vj^s  jfdarpapd  ^uad  in  pursuit ;  whexj  no  le^  ]tl^jfo,r!ty^ 
fi^yen  ;^aAche§  were  found  in  his  chei^^  andthe,Aifi)[^^ 
^r,  pf,  persons  who^  within  a  few  years^^ha^  j^tmng^^y 
^if^ppe?tr^^  ^-aiped  an  iramediatQ  suspicion  of  the j|p 

jrock,  at  the  depth  Qp^y  ftt^t^  \^e^  discovered,  by  th© 
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lifelp  of  a^biindte  (rf  nglited  stttcw,  tHe  mkngleaWy  of 
the  unfortunate  Callendar.  The  abyss  which  yawried 
l&^loW  had  more  effectually  ri^ceived  his  otliet'v?d(nns, 
tiutchinson^  in  the  mean  time^  escaped  toseaiti'^iih 
open  t)oat,  from  the  port  of  Old  Harbour— he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  vessel  under  sail,  and  'wKeVi 
the  vigilance  of  Sir  George  Rodney  interceptedbis 
flighty  he  threw  himself  into  the  waves,  from  \Vhericfe 
Tie  was' rescued  for  a  still  more  ignominious  end. 
Trtie  enorhiity  of  his  crimes  might  be  exceeded  by 
bis  hardened  insolence  before  his  judges;  biit  his 
reckless  gaze  upon  the  instrument  which  was  to  c6n^ 
vey  him  before  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker^  finds  no 
plarallel  ih  the  history  of  crime  or  punishment :  nor 
c^ti  the  annals  of  human  depravity  equal  the' 'fefct 
tWt;  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he  left  an  Hundred 
pounds  in  gold  to  erect  a  monument,  arid  to  iii6cril!)e 
ift6  Warble  with  a  record  of  his  death  *.  \  ' ' ' ' 
'''\VifHih  thirtyy^drs  the  slave  population  of  3ii. 
riiaica  had' increased  from  ninety-nine  thousand,  16 
6|jii^ards  of' twd  hundred  thousand,  a  circumstaricift 
pregtiini  with  danger  when  considered  wltK  rfefef  eric^ 
tb'tfife'ttilimertcal  strength  of  the  whites;'  WhM' ei;- 
6fe6d\id^'n<!)f  Vsixteen  thousand,  and  wlios^"j)i'(i^oi-. 
tibilitVihdreas'e  had  been  no  more  thatrfthfeel^'l^Biit 
ill^'t^ldliuedf  fh6  island  had  Veceked  a'^cdtifeyera1il'6 
afc^ed^i'on,'  ahd'thie  temporary  peac^'  of '  the  infeftBi" 
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proteoilon  of  the  slave  P.  Experience  liad,  liowevery 
taught  the  colonists  not  to  allow  their  appat^nt  seccH 
rity  to  have  any  ^ect  upon  their  vlgllanoe ;  and 
they  watched^  with  fearful  anxiety^  the  progreiss  of 
the  war  around  them.  In  Guba^  the  Spaniards  had 
silently  collected  a  force  of  ten  battalions  of  infantry^ 
with  four  regiments  of  artillery  and  horse :  in  His«» 
paniola  there  were  four  thousand  effective  regulars^ 
besides  a  powerful  militia;  while  the  garrisons  of 
Garthagena  and  Porto-Rico  were  strong  and  for* 
midable.  Jamaica^  alike  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
terror,  was  alone  defenceless  in  the  centre  of  this 
A.D.  diiq>osable  armament,  and  well  might  her 
^^^^*  people  tremble  for  their  safety.  The  state 
ot  their  fortifications^  the  want  of  arms^  and  the 
insufficiency  of  two  reduced  regiments  to  withstand 
the  combined  force  of  the  suspicious  powers  whose 
colonies  surrounded  them,  were  ample  grounds  to 
warrant  a  strong  appeal  for  aid.  Their  distance 
from  the  throne  almost  forbade  the  hope  that  theif 
peculiar  circumstances  could  obtain  the  consideration 
which  their  importance  required,  and  they  beheld 
with  less  surprise  than  sorrow  the  departure  of  the 
British  fleet,  to  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  whose 
commander  they  had  gratefully  ascribed  the  ^remge 
tranquillity  their  isle  enjoyed* 

Sir  Basil  Keith  arrived ;  and  the  alarming  scarcity 
j^^  of  provisions,  occasioned  by  the  Ame- 
*^^^     rican  war,  rendered  it  necessary  to  ke^ 

*  Journals  t>f  the  Assembly,  vol.  vL  p.  497. 


wibin  the  id$ia4  ^h&  Uttlo  it  pow^ssed>  by  the  ^vh 
iimmg  md  mipppuktr  a«|)adieDt  of  a  strict  em-^ 
hwgo.  Hp  had,  koweyQr>  the  grateful  dnty  to 
p^rfimn  of  comeying  the  royal  thaaks  to  the  cq^ 
Iqpy  for  tiie  ample  supi^y  that  had  been  voted  to 
the  trpops ;  and  for  the  grant  of  three  thousaad 
pounds  towardiB  erecting  an  hospital  and  barrack 
for  them.  But  a  necessary  act  of  judicial  severity 
interrupted  the  mild  tenor  of  his  short  administra^ 
tioB.  It  fisll  to  his  lot  to  sign  the  death-warrants  of 
thirty  rebels  who  had  headed  an  extensive  conspiracy 
in  the  parishes  of  Hanover  and  Westmoreland^  and 
they  were  executed  with  such  exemplary  severity  as 
str«ck  a  timely  terror  into  the  minds  of  their  mis- 
guided followers*  The  plot  had  been  providentially 
kwairUed  when  on  the  point  of  execution  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  ready  assistance  afforded  by  ^.d. 
the  navy»  with  the  active  spirit  o[  the  mi-  ^^^^' 
Utia«  restored  peaoe^  and  received  the  acknowledg- 
mente  of  a  grateful  people.  Keith^  after  a  popular 
jatffaninJBtration  of  less  than  two  years,  fell  sick  and 
-died :  a*  public  funeral  and  costly  monument  de- 
monstrated the  respect  of  the  colony,  and  DalUug 
resftiped  the  government,  in  which  he  was  soon  cqn- 
finned^  widi  ^  &U  powers  of  CaptainUjeneraL 

A  proof  of  the  comraerdal  difiiculties  m^er  whioh 
Jamaica  laboured  at  the  commencement  of  this  un- 
fortunate war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rate 
•of  inspra^ce  homewards  was  at  the  ruinous  expense 
of  twenty-three  per  qent.    But  the  fruits  of  spirited 


iHafistvy  ifei^  ^(icott^a^^  by'-tfie'  jui!^ci<Mi$->aiM<ii 
tioii  6f^i>ouf)ties  knd'r^rdl^;  'ndik  fHt§  inc^v^ 
stippH^;  iti  smue  de^e,  fOie  ^6ei^nbi^  WHrbk  Wi 
U^ttupieA  Mde  occasioned  i-^-^wUflfe  flie  it)iMfel*fti 
^oti 'of^  farther  oppressidn  ^s&  se«sonslbly  ifllliy^ 
THy- <SLn- mci2i  declaraflon, '  '* -that  the  fem^  aiid 
Parlt^niieht  of  Great  Britain  virould  niot  hte^d^  idj 
tax,*  duty>  or  assessment  wfaaiever^  payiMtiiti  alnfy 
colony,  except  ddties  necessary  ■(<»  ■  the  rdgiila^iiW  flf 
coiiimerce/ihe  net  pWxseeds  of  which  should 'be' i{i«M 
'  '  A.D  ^  ^^^  Dse  of  tHe  colony- in  wbi^  ith^ 
"'*•  might  be  levied,  to  be  at  the  disposal  ktf 
its  General  Assembly*/'  *       i  ../I  .  •// 

•  '  Hi^  war  held  on  its  sulfen  p?ice,  uddlli^  'fe&ti^'bf 

I  «    «       «- 

J^'malca  were  soon  realised  by  a  declaratlbii  of 'ttfe 

'^  "  ^  Flinch  ambassador  timt''  his ' Sovertl^ 
^'^'^^^^  acknowledged  the  lttdtet)ettd6nce  o^  ^^Tttb 

Ukttto  States/*  andhadsent  k  fte^t  tt>  th^ir  ti- 
'  tetiaiice.  The  artful  proj^te  of  the  IfewseefBbui^ 

wtetesbbn' displayed  in  the  fkvourablld  teAnii -Whloh 

were  granted  to  the '  surprised  toiatifbfi  Ddmiotea^ 
'  wliefe  liostilities  first  commenced.    Its  ganfeonlsur- 

fenderfed  by  capitulation,  and  thug  prevented  •  Ae 
'  ihp^nditig  fury  of  an  assault  whicib  k  w^  unprepioted 
"^  ito  susftam ;   while  assurances  were  gJveii  Ihat  'tfte 

miy  tixaii^f^  in  the  donditiottbf  thelirihalbilaAfe'slM^ 
•1)®  lie  change  in  sovtereignty  ?  a  pk)<<tiorf,  but  ibifih- 
'tos-'iict  df  lemty,  infendeid  to  con'itpt^the-ldyflWy 
W^W'k^liMsli  'pli^ttehSi-'wttt)^*  grieVaiMies 


iffigHiwyiure  bpi{  little  >e$ij9taace  to  so  tempen^tq 

9'r^'r '  Tbcf  1q9s    of  Poxniiiica    was^    however^ 

^p^edUyr  ^r^iated  by  nu  action  to  which,  .accord? 

ing'to  tlie  Qvent^  the  public  opinion  would  apply 

^Qriyame  of  ^rashness  or  of  heroism.    Saini  Lucia 

p^qknojvlejigad  the  power  of  the  British  arms :  while 

^b^  capture  pf  two  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  s  frigateflj 

pff  ^aspaniola,  wa&  the  first  information 

fWhich  J^mwca  i^ived  of  the  commence-    ^  '^' 

m^i  q{  bpi^ilittes.    A  naval  engagement  between 

m^i  EBgli$b  aod  American  squadron,  off  the  shores 

l€|f  :Qarhadoes^  stained  the  western  waves  ^.d.  1779. 

with  kindred  blood ;— Saint  Vincent,  where  ''""•  ^®- 

jdi$si9Wion$»  i^igQ^d  with  hostile  violence^  made  but 

'^  fefibl^  i^si^tanee  to  the  forces  of  La  Roche : — ^and 

,jttip,(tif^-of.,war  rolled  onward  to  Jamsdca^  where 

jfff^rtiali.JaWf  iiras  proclaimed^  amidst  the  bustle  of 

jtips^lerpcepqiation.     It  passed^  however^  for  a  time ; 

fMKi:  S)1Matfig^  formidable  sqnadron,  which  bad 

fisptecd.ai  pamc  through  the  British  islands,  prp- 

.  i^^ed  h  triumph  to  the  North. 

•  i  .Spwt'^ned  in  the  unequal  contest  againet  Great 

^Aiiain ;  and  Jamaica  had  more  reason  than  ev:er  to 

i  a|)|)febfiMl  tjbe  chances  of  the  war ;  for  she  was  still 

»toft  nekposed  to  the  combined  fleets,  whose  ;9ails 

:  ^^yhHenj^dtth^  d^  aninQ4»  with  one  ship  of  fj^e  J^|^, 

Mid  6nb  hu^U Jfigates  only  to  protect, Jifi^.^ri^. 

/  Her .  ow«  i  resources  .weiie  qui*?^  uneqi^  to  wpe  j^th 

^4h»,ib;fie  wW^/thrpftteneid  her^  althpugbJ;h€iyf|Wpre 

all  called  forth  |]£y^  jljheji^fQnimt^^^  derived  from  the 
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iatoitoepiod  letter  of  n  Fmifh  o$Qer^  4hat  w  imf 
tnodiata  de^Ofint  waa  meditated^  md  ike  forqe  !gn^ 
pared,  A  pommit^  of  th«  Houae  4;xf  ^sfli^Hy  wm 
appointed  to  prepare  the  meaqs  of  ij^feq^fit  wdM 
put  into  executioa  thQ  resolation  of  a  ^o^iii^l  o^  W4r 
Yfhkk  held  its  alttings  daily;  when  ^t  was  awWr 
^neds  beyood  all  doubts  that  the  enemy  waited  oolfy 
for  the  arrival  of  their  ahips  oi  war  to  oovep  thQ 
landing  of  mpe  thousand  regulars^  qoUegted  in  Marr 
tinique^  and  eighteen  thousand,  prepared  to  join 
them  at  the  rendezvous  in  Hispaniola*  Under  these 
alarming  oiroumstances  it  was  decreed,  that  all  plaur 
tation  work  should  be  abandoned^  and  the  agrJK^ulr 

tuiBl  strength  of  the  eolony  waa  employed  in  th^ 
Qultivajtipn  of  proviidona  to  sup[^y  the  pppnlatioja 
whi(^  might  be  put  in  motion*  Sir  Pet^  Ps^bar 
dei^tohed  a  frigate  to  Lord  Howe  with  a  sUxing 
remonatrance  and  petition  for  as»atanne;  and  the 
activity  of  the  inhabitants  waa  redonbladf  Th&,  i^ 
aigns  ef  th^a  military  Govemor  were  eii^cuted  with 
diligence  and  effect ;  from  all  qnarteiy  the  pi^qple 
naagmhted  fortbedefenoe  of  their  capital ;  l^e  lai^gieiM^ 
|i!eee  of  the  forest  were  thrown  acroaa  the  roads^  an4 
^  aoldieiB  were  relieved  by  tibe  diligmce  of  the 
people^  who  watched  while  they  slept*  wd  )^m:9(i 
white  they  reqpoaed*  The  prison  ,dQ(W  were  t))9PW& 
open,  to « supply  workmen  foi:  the  fpitifioatiQUf^  jan4 
Iw^ve  hundred  alavea  daily  aaaisted  in  ihe  eptrenqhr 
m§v^  ot  Sqint  Jago.  GwiF^ige.  fppn  diacQy^n^i  tlie 
feaourow  of  the  la^  d^sipen^  situations :  at  the 
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iipproaoh  of  danger^  a  nrilitia^  trained  and  armed^ 
started  into  exvBt&noe,  which  tha  ordinary  laws  had 
never  been  able  to  ooUect;  the  townsmen  of  tho 
capital  sometimes  represented^  in  a  vacant  post^  tks 
troops  which  had  been  drawn  to  more  essential 
duties ;  and^  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Governor  was  reluctantly  induced  to  suspend  tiie 
execution  of  martial  law^  and  accept  the  voluntary 
service  of  the  country,  without  those  distressing  dis« 
abilities  which  its  activity  rendered  useless.  The 
lines  of  Fort  Augusta^  Fort  Charles^  and  the  Apos- 
tle's Battery^  were  enlarged  or  repaired;  a  com- 
manding position  at  Old  Harbour^  and  anothtf 
above  Port  Henderson^  was  already  crowned  wttii 
formidable  redoubts :  and  to  a  small  fortress^  com* 
manding  the  bridge  in  the  rocky  passage  of  the 
river  road»  were  to  be  conveyed,  m  the  event  of 
invasion^  the  public  records  of  the  islmd.  The 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  money  upcfn  the  eree- 
tion  of  so  many  pubKc  works  was  borne  wiAout  a 
murmur;  the  only  assistance  sought  was  that  of 
artillery  and  arms ;  and  the  request  was  acconpanied 
by  a  suggestion  that  it  would  greatly  relieve  H^ 
distress  of  the  inhabitants  if  the  Briti^  i^g^ents 
were  pmd  in  coin*. 

Although  no  more  time  was  devoted  to  detfbera- 
tion  than  was  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  aOfioit^ 
the  civil  councils  of  the  island  were  not 'neglected^ 
amidst  ti)e  general  preparations  for  war.    BigM  and 

'  •*  Sec'Wote  3bCX; 


£79  Aiaavii!it'4»)iffitim$iteBftt«yi^'        itu^ 

i^ntfl«m^  diotads^  in  the:  G^neraliAiSsefiilAy; 
exemplified  the  patieaoei^andtbiB'liaai&6ny  v^iUiirhkii' 
thiwMiyem  passed  whibh  heavily  \iwdeflea'. thetn- 
stdves^lporb vied  the  libei^lity  of  ots  semtotfSvi  Ott^^ 
oid}>r^  which  Were  intended  to  Hmitithe  dUrlttioti^^f 
Afltenlibli»i>^a8  r^eoted  by  the  Gk)veTiiOriinitt!thb' 
rof9i  pleasure  could  be  known ;  imd.tlieiprinciptaiqi: 
(^  the  inhabitants  were  never  more  apparenti  titan 'iit' 
the  unanimity  whioh  proved  their  wefifii  <attaahiii^i^ 
to  the  British  crown*.  By  their  esertibiis<!tb9ir/ 
liiiflebark  ^iU  floated  on  the  surface, 'wfae  a  so.  lna|iyi 
oF'the  adjacent  islandii  were  overwheliaied  iml^lbeti 
ragmg  tempest  >of. the  "war;  and  alo«e>  amidM<tlMsr< 
eBdmies>  they  defended  by  their  arm^' their  Vtgti^^ 
spirited  independence.  .     :      .  omj-i/ 

>  At  length  the  79th  regiment,  un^  ColoUel  Hiifetm^- 
pbiieys> '  vriVed  from  Philadelphia^  )iMith^arpwmisi' 
tkat/iwrttier  aid'  should  speedily  fbe^neat^fretml^ngK^ 
land.  '  A  pDwerfol  squadron  was  also'^desp^dh^^ 
fn9kti  New  Voric,  and  it  reached  4he  islandirtf-tittie ' 
t(^Ushold  th^  destruction  of ithe^Oi^g^wfdgati^^^ 
wiikdltiira&ibnrnedto.tbe  water^fiiedge  in  Him  baribiMr'* 
of;  Pert)  ORoyaL  Thei  aritval  of  > (transports  ihd>^ 
ttoopsiat'Hidpaiiidb;  jwtified'  thl^  Governor  in  pt«^'^ 
pak«ig  fori  the  threatened  infraisiDiii  by  tfai^ipfOdfoititt^l^ 
tibniofilnaFliiallaW';  by  aniextraordinarji:  eioeHidn^of ' 
hi&<Qym  MithoFit$r^  im  seified'jaUitHe  provisiotf^  'aiid!  ^ 
m&itacy:  stores  in  Kiilgstdai  for  tthe  public  sefviiie^;^ 


cy>a>bfi<il'tfae;A6Miiibly-ii»  '•.:  '!  \'v.'r/*) 

(i  iVnV&Bgif  siif>prbss  ibe< ideiail  i  oi. tifoae .  disoonit 
teiHS  noi&mg  BheiKi  \o{  m  tf hleh/ faonpke  ioiib^ 

^mongntTthe  blanditmops.'    The  Bcaidty  dribadoebsj 
ofilthbirttraiians  had  nlaxed  the  discipUnci :  6f  tiio 
g«tfi]fusod:ff'.]tiiigBton*^^<^       eoniplainiS' ivefe  ibpe-^^ 
oiouarrtlbeir:  qt^moare  were  laod^-^Nit  ihe  riaii^> 
soAttotbiwas  appeased  fay  the  authority  of  the  Gre^^ 
venobr^'WhOi represented  to  the  assembled  force: the: 
innporiaiBCQ  of  obedienee^  Ihe  rewards  of  patbade^' 
QsA  tbe  ik^»krdt)iiftUie  guilt  of  settbg  an  exampte  of 
iQwboddhiatioii^:  which  might  be  followed  by  those - 
wh^  090^  iwaaievea  harder  than  their  dwpr    H»» 
vigilance  intercepted  a  letter  from  the  Count tdf  Art- 
gOHtlto!  Ooto  Joseph  Nayarra,  the  Goterb«^iof  jibe 
lj^1fan«f^  .detailing.  th6  project  of  th&  Fitncb vand  | 
S|^d^li^Tfolrc4»'agaibsti  Jamaica.    In  Ou^  oertaiatytof  r 
04)iH^afMfipgi an.i^nd  of  4he  utmost  import^nae  to.the. I 
c§mbii)?^l  ap|ejfati0as.  of  the  einemy>  &e  Cemdrt  al^^ 
sevMe^'  ^VWben^we'  titeat  of  taking  the  islaitdtof  i 
JtmaioeM  ^^  are. to  understand  that  it  jnust  befemg*' 
tf^vihe^fingmy  im^er^  or.  to  bis  .Catholic^ Majesty  ;'l  ^ 
mo^^ing,  PQ<4aubt^  to.  (bu^hidei  the  participation  of  r 
thf^iff^w^Uiiis  frbm  whfttrWis  oon^deredas  already  i 
l^t|  tot  (jU^at  I  JSritain^  •    The  active  cb^apentidnfofi t 
t^  /^lay/M^i'^m  paltotaied  upon  with  tiie^.aiam)stro9RH^ 
fid§9|C)Bis,xbQj|(iti(i|i^i«ith«  tadb  .iiuiu%encerof  f  a^gnmliA«n 
less  hope;   for  though  their  partial  revolts  have 
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be^  frequent  and  distreteihg^  yet  tiate  great  body 
.of  the  Jamaioa  negroes*  kave  evw  been  too  weH 
treated  to  dierish  any  desire  for  a  change  of  masters ; 
and  they  have  always  lemained  faithM  to  iSbMt 
eouniry  on  emergendes  of  danger. 

T%e  train  of  artillery  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
island^  fdl  into  the  faaiKls  of  tiie  enemy,  whose  oruis^B 
were  aetive  and  suooessfnl  on  the  seas  aroond }  but 
A.D.  it  was  speedily  replaced,  and  aocompanted 
*^^*  by  the  88th  regiment^  under  the  command 
of  Goloiiel  Kiting  i  while  the  highest  enconmms 
of  the  King  rewarded  the  spirited  exertions  of  the 
planters  in  the  defence  of  what  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  call  his  ^*  his  highly  valued  and  importMt 
•colony."  The  {strength  of  their  enemies  was^  how- 
ever^ rapidly  increasing;  and  their  various  fditses 
Were  dlttwing  towards  the  island  devoted  to  their 
fiiry.  The  accession  of  a  Spanish  fleet  from  Caditt 
had  enabled  them  to  reckon  no  less  than  lax  and 
Hiirty  sail  of  the  line  in  the  combined  fleet  prepared 
againsft  Jamaica;  and  its  vast  superiority  induced 
Sir  Peter  Parker  to  apply  for  and  obtain  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  gallant  Admiral  Rowley^  who  joined 
him  at  Pott  Royal^  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  firsM:- 
rate  ships.  The  timid  Spaniards  still  lingered  in 
their  ports^  and  the  diseases  of  the  dhnate  soon 
made' such  havoc  in  thelt*  crowded  ranks  that  they 
]^r66eeded  to  <he  Havanna  to  rectiiit  <heir  dtr^ngth 
4)^re  they  Ventured  on  an  attack  fhey  saVr.  Jamaiea 
now  well  prepared  for-:  while  Guiohen's  fleet  was 


*, 
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flQ  iir  diaaUbd  by  its  service  thai,  imtead  of  pro- 
tMduig>  to  North  Ameriea^  it  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Cadbz  to  refits  Rodnegr,  without  bdttg  awere  of 
ito  real  dMrtiiiatioti>  imagined  that  he  was  puisttiflg 
it  to  New  York,  and  thus  he  saved  his  squadron 
Cmm  the  effinsts  o(  the  tremendous  hurricane  which 
Mon  swept  the  seas  and  laid  waste  ttie  islands  of 
4he  west.  This  rM^ite  from  the  alarms  of  invasion 
was^  however,  injorions  to  Jamaica*  It  gave  rise  to 
the  unibrtunate  ^cpediticm  to  Saint  Juan,  which 
dmned  the  colony  of  many  of  the  troops^  and  sotne 
of  the  inhabitants*,  who  wers  necessary  to  its  de- 
lasce  \  and  the  obstinacy  of  &e  Governor  in  this 
iastenee  dainped  the  ardour  of  his  subjectsf «  Hie 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  imposed  on  die  customs  and 
fixnise^  was  also  aevetely  felt>  eqieoially  by  the 
flacacfaanis)  and  the  removal  of  the  judges,  on 
^iffaich  was  raised^  and  rejected^  a  popular  law  to 
'ri^nder  their  atuations  permanent,  rendemd  the  dis- 
wntent  of  the  couafary  loud  and  alarmmg.  AU  ihe 
(ohannds  of  communication  by  whidbi  a  supply  of 
qpecie  03uld  gain  access  to  the  island,  were  Bioppod 
:by  the  w6r>  and  the  request  was  again  repeated  to 
^  King>  that  his  troops  might  receive  their  monthly 
pay  in  cash. 

'  Suqh  wan  the -distressing  state  of  the  island  when 
tfae*ca)amities»inaideid;  tothe  tremendous  vtsitatkmsof 
.etorm  -and  earttquahe^  w^e  usbened  in  by  the  horrors 
;of.a  conflagratien  which  ddstK)yed  the  flourffihing 
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jTMios^  felt  Afthtimntae  itioiBt  mpbq  Aeir/ 
h^flds., ,  A  pities  of  Btormj^  tbea  mmkumoAj^vMii^'  i 

vvjib.  the  ojKi^tioa  of  only  two  iseasom^  ^ff^^  '^ 
and  disease  ihroughout  the  colomes  .c|pnit^  itiiq^ 
space  oC  MFea  wcoesave  T^n.    Sfaioevthe  ^r 
1751,  thfoie  had  beeft  noee  attended.^riib  mtfwf\^' 
ry)us  nusclUef :  a(Qd  it  |^  worthy  of  remackyithBtitb^i^ 
recurrej^oe  of  these  awful  yi^itations  iBvAosjsoaieJ  ' 
tim^  ioteiTupted  for  ;ears>  tor  eQfmxBoesKeiiimtvm'' ' 
with  a  fury  wd  p^rseyeranoe^  pvopotfikmed  to»«tiiei' 
time  wbioh  the elcnnenta hayaraniaiBed JDactiueil  ^i -, 
A  tempest  in  the  aifMinay  iigiut^  the^ism&wiHaC  > 
tl)0.globie^.but  the  action  lof  eaiihquaJocsiBi^ 
noes  hfi^  pi^yJuceid  Urn  mighty  ofaaiig0siwJiichiilefitte>i' 
the  fair  f^ms^  of  oatoce  herself;:  .wtiie; ;d]eiiiipirio£b  n 
and.^^M^  I*^  f^^  b^ond  the  power  efi  nsfu^o  ^wi^' 
vide:  againsiti  or  the  i^ea^h  of  faiaiaMi  ^etiridait^  >to^i 
explain.     The  feyer  of  thecmtfi^-Bidbfa^.'ihiitlieMiM 
regAW^r  usaally.  acoompames  'thci  dis4»det)  lAf  >  Haed 
heavep$,  hfisi  90Qft$time3.prodiieediSiKdiilw4nqfriula^ 
or  i^ibratqi^  imotion>  that  41ie  shook  haatluaaqiooiaH  r 
muAJic^ited  thr4>ug}iiout  the.^  fourth  YaM;  quaijier/ofiAie^t 
earthi,  and.  €itiQS>  eyen  mountaiaa  ;thettiseIvto>.j3Lhveh 
bete^  ,<;ruml>l9d  in]U>  duat    Th$  ^tnk^  iwlpfttd^iagitM^  <  i 
an;ftp)tr|im  >i^li,cjw^!tfc^.  ws§ctiwywadii<fc.ttl^^ 
and  the  works  of  man  are  equally  impotent  against 
the  a^daahs^  of  natttre'j  yet^he  -iseeinii  t(^  Mvie  fcA4  , 
industriously  laboured  for  hi3.ft^i^,;^t\jqti^^ 


uacaebJaf .ite^ktiaiAgi  'HumMirf  i^iA  '^*ftildk-1Je  'dtt-^' 
tk/aekiaaatUx  aiM}itha=^(^ttittWti!ln^  df  fftesQ-.J^I^, 
Tthwif  pbqnt  taioUiteoianiiiiiiit  lo  'iikievrH.Vibg  earthy 
raa^rrekeamUyi^d/bM6'  the  Mlf  of  Chenr/  oste^* 
tioiiat  baa^f^vem^'  rnlia^  «t  'Suoh'  a  cost*  cfr^cfiheSk'' 
splttacUfle^lehmK  '  '-    ^   ' 

tillbe'iilty'ofthe  ekments  barrt  in  itd  utmost  i^e' 
upm  iSott  YteBkdtn  exd^mity  of  ^niaiea,    Thfe  mbm-' 
iQ9lihldl;bdm:.i]iiuiMialIy'<x^     but  fibe  sky  wa«'  dtifl 
of'  ^ai  •  6efji  iied.    ^  Aboot  noon  the  gale  commenced 
Srtmjjkt  bcmttbeart  V  andy  If  itb  inisreasing  viofence-, ' 
itciteon  treered'ipuml  to*  tiie  sootb^'  in  a  teoaipest 
whichiin^^videboeiwfls^unreinHted 'daring'  eight  ^si)c^ 
cteisttflmirs:^.  iTiiBuprow  of  the  elements  dnyiVn^ 
tbttjlBoUmranatHu;  ibetlowi        df  tiie<  itoftt^^add'' 
fijeffi^'jftdiiilBnriBa)gitiilotk^^  e^rth  Mra»isc^ce)y'' 

nafiocdqini  )dleMiibDnddHng  whMi'Qtod 'b€fatii^g<'¥kin^' 
vibMn  iimpk  3b  sorfocfs ;  and*  tbe>  Kgliti^n^/Whi^^' 
isQited  \  ikDrsiffeam  ikdia  the  opemtag"  he&V(^n$i'  i\W  * 
0ttQttll»d(thaIdBfa8e*dteets  of  iimterwhioh  klescebdi^ff  ' 
froiti  doudshftf^a^  fisofed  ^lAphpmom'  hiiej  explcni^^  ' 
alBideiii^isdBliilwidysieirtes  pf  the^MYfersal  deSa^;  - 
Tixtika^xe^ievkihi^i^^  was  eomUiiinfckb4^" 

tojfflid('\wta09(>  tte  0«^  seemed 'ttiidgted^  ^ffhr 'fft^'' 
clotfddl,  ,9^1e-4haf'heflVit]fg  d^eU  of  the'^^jai^thi'  a^^  if  ' 
roltedil9&tbliU/it*4)edjl^te  the  i^agt^^^fibi^y^^^^^^^^ 
theiruhaAdhili  b^n^iitey-OVefWhiit 

J-iiurui;  tM'/r<.|fai  /!l(,iii''->  ^ii;  iw  .J '!•' -.ii  "•'  '.-ii)  biii; 
bon,  wna  appliea  it  to  .the  architectiira  of  the  East  :-xhow  ipuch    • 
Vol  II.  N 
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myi  retreating  with  irrasistible  foroe^  bore  >  all  bef0fe 
tibam.  To  the  distance  of  half  a  mile^  &e  waves 
carried  and  fixed  vessels  of  no  ordinary  size^  leavhig 
them  the  providential  means  of  sheltering  the  house* 
less  inhabitant  Not  a  tree^  or  bosh,  or  can^  was 
to  be  seen :  universal  desolation  prevailed,  and  the 
vnretched  victims  of  violated  nature,  who  could  obtain 
no  such  shelter,  and  who  had  net  time  to  fly  to  the 
protecting  rocks,  were  either  crushed  beneath  the 
falling  ruins^  or  swept  away,  and  never  heard  of 
more.  The  midnight  horrors  of  the  scene  were 
viewed  as  the  last  convulsions  of  an  expiring  world ; 
but  the  waters  seemed  for  a  mom^it  to  subside 
under  the  stroke  of  a  tremendous  earthquake*  and 
the  decreasing  power  of  the  wind  was  soon  perceived 
in  the  more  sensible  motion  of  the  convulsed  earth* 
The  scattered  remains  of  houses,  whose  tenants 
were  dead  or  dying — ^the  maddening  search  for 
wires  and  children,  who  were  lost — the  terrific  howl- 
ing of  the  firightened  negroes,  as  it  mingled  with  tiie 
whistling  but  subsiding  winds«*-and  the  deluged 
dtate  of  the  earth,  strewed  with  the  wreck  of  nature^ 
and  ploughed  into  deep  ravines,  was  the  scene  which 
day*light  ushered  in ;  and,  as  if  to  mock  the  misery 
H  had  caused,  the  morning  sun  wns  again  bright 
alid  cheerfiiL  But  a  pestilential  disease  arose  from 
jdie  stagnation  of  the  waters,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
P9fitagion,  that  several  persons  expired  within  an 
hour,  and  in  the  solemn  act  of  publicly  imploring 
the  tnetcy  of  heaven.    The  parishes  of  Hanover  and 
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Westmorland  sctflferad  inost ;  for  k  seenis/fi^m  its 
effeets^  iqpon  ihe  other  iidauds^  that  it  ivas  the  eastern 
wing  of  ihe  bnrrieane  which  swept  tihie  western  dis^ 
triete  ol  Jamaica :  yet  such  a  vidation  of  natara 
aoold  not  but  be  felt  sererely  in  every  part  of  the 
island.  Tte  mortality^  especially  amongst  the  ne« 
gToes;  was^  for  some  time^  constant  and  visible; 
end  the  gloomy  apprehension  of  the  inhabitants  ex- 
pected almost  the  failure  of  the  population.  Yet 
the  numbers  that  were  left  still  exceeded  the  mea« 
sure  of  subsistence^  for  vegetation  had  perished* 
The  inhabitants  of  Kingston^  with  a  liberality  which 
does  them  eternal  honour^  subscribed  ten  thousand 
pounds  from  purses  already  drained  by  the  events 
of  the  war^  to  relieve  the  wretched  sufferers ;  and 
the  British  Parliament  sent  a  donative  of  forty  thou- 
aand  pounds  in  specie.  The  Governor  lent  hid 
timdy  aid ;  and  the  House  of  Assembly  was  con- 
vened to  preserve  from  ruin  those  sufferer  whiose 
oempUcaied  misfortunes  required  a  kige  supply 
from  the  publie  purse.*  Some  alleviation  of  the 
public  distress  was  also  obtained  by  the  immediate 
permission  of  a  free  trade  with  Ireland. 

The  storm  disabled  the  Spanish  fleets  which  soaght 
shelter  in  the  Havamia^  with  the  loss  of  four  first* 
jrale  ships,  and  many  of  a  smaller  desctiption*  But 
the  perfidioas  Dutoh^  who  had  long  been  carrying 

*  Tlie  "hurricane,  which  was  even  more  mischievoas  in  Bar- 
bfii4oe9^  took  a  w^ek  in  pasmog  thither  i  ttcommeiuifd  there  dn 
the  night  of  tjhe  9th  of  October.  ,  JCighijr  thou^aiid  fo^fJ^idf  wffO 

granted  by  Parliament  to  that  colonv. 

N  2 
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op;a<sep^et  cDjrrespoudepjOe  l^eitweeii  Amsterdam  apd 
tf?j? .  fi^^jfiljioua  svbjects  of  Bfit^in^  now  joined  thej 
c^ad^A^d  w^re  instantly  punished  by;  the  loss  of 
tl^^ir^jciqh  and  favourite  colony  of  Saint  Elustatia^^ 
vjrhich  was  the  stonehouse  of  the  combined  fleets, 
and  ^oon  became  the  auction  mart  of  the  west^ 

.^D^     Saint  Martin,  Saba^  Saint  Bartholomew,! 

1781.  I)emarara,  and  Essequibo,  shared  the  samtj 
Ifute ;  ^nd  the  French  and  Spanish  islands^  distressed 
b>v  .thedr  usual  supply  of  stpres  and  provisions^  gained 
not]biju[ig  by  the  accession  of  such  allie^^  until  .th^ 
^9T}fig  enterprise  of  the  Marquess  de  Bouille.  recap^ 
^r^dl  Saint  Eustatia^  Saba^  and  St.  Bartiiolom^vv^ 
inte{:Qepted  the.  British  treasures  oa  th^ir  ps^s^jagi^ 
hppieu  .smd  turned  once  ;norp  the  tid?  of  war,  ,  :, 
,  ,J^  ^cumulated  distresses  which  impaired|  thp 
csonditipp  pf  Jc^maica^  and  the  npnatural  pj/^j^ov^ 
^)fe  h^d  jnade,  were  severely  felt  in  ,aU  her  institu^ 
i^'^  a  .yet  v?hat  Parliament  tad  beatqnfvpd  Tdtb  rtne 
)^,  it 3pqa. deprived  her  of  with  tj^q.^iji^,;,  m^ 
tb^.tiwe.  w^  Bfiost  unfortunately  chosen  fqr  :tbq.jm,T 
pppittpni  of  ^  new  tax*  upon  the  st^^plej  pfpjj*^  ,qf 
h/sr  l?Jb^9V^  The  memorial  of -the, As$f^l?lyj^q.ti^^ 
]Ki9g?4ia?Jwd  the. dangers,  thei  difl|cujtip§„  afflt^  tl;^^ 
i^^^ti(W(:i3f,,t.tw^icted,colo^^^  r^'y^cppplijigSjtP 
your  commands^  we  have  repaired  the  forti%3a;i;iQni^| 


*  See  page  168.  In  the  course  of  this  history  I  have 
fiometimes  mentioned,  and  much  oflener  sh'ghted,  such  evi* 
'dfttt?^  Bf 'a?  Wdnt'  6f  fa!«^.    Thc'^itJJ  ok'u  h^gsh^^  df -sugar 
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fed  yoiir  troops^  and  annually  given  tliem  an  arfdi-' 
tional  pay : — ^hlthferto  we  have  successfuly  ](>rotected' 
your  valuable  colotiy  from  an  hdst  of  enemies  J'  "but 
our  fortunes  aire  now  ruined,  our  resources  exhausted/ 
tni  accumulated  debts  bear  hard  upon  us.  SuccesS 
is  the  gift  of  Providence^  but  the  reputation  of  kingi 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  their  people.  Permit 
tis  to  speak  with  freedom :  you  have  visited  us^ 
Vnder  all  our  calamities  of  war,  and  tempest,  with 
an  additional  burden^  of  taxes  which  will  drive  your 
faithful  subjects  from  their  land.  You  must  relieve 
usi  or  we  must '  abandon  the  colony.  If  you  wiish 
that  we  should  remain,  send  us  subsistence;  if  yoii 
desire  Aat  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms  5  or,  itt 
future,  we  can  neither  raise  money  for  your  servibc; 
tior  prbvisibris  for  your  soldiers  *.**  The  memorial 
was  Replied  to ;  but  its  petition  was  disregarded  ;^^ 
"  '  *  '*  knd  t6  com^plete  the  misfortunes*  o1^  the 
'  ^^  sinTiing  colony,  another hurricarie,  of  IRtlfe 
les^  fary  than  iJie  last,  renewed  the  desolation  wlnc& 
a'  *rapl4  VegfetiBitioli  would  quickly  baVe  reprfr^. 
^Teni^i^fy  relief  was  sought,  and  obtaiiied,  froiti  the 
hbhtfdaiit  provinces  of  South  Carolina;  andGeo^gini 
Imt  ^  e*il  was^so  deeply  fixed  by  Increa^^  tidied, 
Uhi'ii^trictlve  trade,  ihat  more  eflfeetual  ^u^cdcr^  w^ 

The  government  of  General  Dalling  drew  towards 

'  ^    '  .'I    '        ,'      •*!'  l-c"        I   •"    ♦.  .'         '        'f.l  .Ii'    ,         .1        !•;    ,..    •    ("        ''   Mil'  .' Jill' »? 

u  f  S^§  »}>«,, ^lfw>p^l^,  Pi.^l,,.9nd  J^:,rfiply„9f,  ^*or4  ^^rtht 
p.  597,  of  the  seventh  vorume  of  t^^ft  J^9?|Jp,af4^fjffjJ^Jjg  ,^,,j 
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itH  do9e  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  bis  career  ifj^  siii^ 
g«}atiy  unfortanate**  Ehvy,  and  the  irritation  df 
^blie  distress^  acouaed  him  to  bis  mbh&rch  ;  who 
liBiened,  and  hastily  recalled  him.  I  am  not  qud^ 
fied  to  examine^  not  am  I  prepared  to  believe^  that 
bis  enemies  had  reason  on  their  part— that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Advocs^te-General  proceeded  from  thb 
Grovemor's  venality ;  or  the  removal  of  four  judged 
from  his  injustice ;  or  the  irregular  convention  of  hu 
first  Assembly  from  motives  of  corruption.  Itisieasy 
for  faction  and  calumny  to  shed  their  poison  on  the 
administration  of  the  best  of  men»  and  even  to  accuse 
dieir  virtues,  by  artfully  confounding  them  witii  those 
vices  to  which  they  bear  the  nearest  affinity ;  and  th& 
distressing  administration  of  General  Dalling  mighl 
lay  him  open  to  censures  which  he  could  neither  de^ 
'  A.D.1781.  serve  nor  control.  Major-General  Camp- 
'  ?J«^»*>«^  bell,  who  had  commanded  the  forces  in 
Jamaica  throughout  the  war,  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment, in  which  he  was  soon  fully  confirmed. 
Tlie  age  of  the  colony  could  never  boast  a  tnor^ 
peaceful  accession;  for  he  found  its  legt^tors  ilk 
pcrlGsct  harmony  ;-*-and  his  predecessor  might,  at 
hBski  boast  that,  with  unexampled  success,  he  had; 
hr  ten  years,  preserved  his  Council  modest,  diid  faii 


.  *  I.  hvm  QBedi  Tritfaont  ondettakitg^  to  reooocile,  tfie.  fnots; 
which  Southey's  Chronological  History,  the  periodici^l  wprks  ©f 
the  times,  and  the  Journals  of  Assembly,  have  anorded  me. 
!Phe  i^leiit  i^ead^  itiay  ^n^dlt  the  tedt  with  mdsVMA^,'  J).  b&& 
.^4^ioCtbe.eiQv^iit]|v9hm^,.  • 
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A^seiol^ly  quiet.  Pablic  distress  he^  indeed  upited 
tbeir  determinatioQ^  and  invigorfited  HkQit  woast 
^)iM^h  individuaU  though  groaning  under  miBfortaa^ 
and  deprivation^  wa3  satisfied  when  he  beheld  tbo 
employment  of  his  taxes  in  the  means  of  d^feno0; 
and  in  the  security  of  his  property ; — ^bis  diacontent 
and  indignation  were  roused  only  by  the  extortii^  of 
Briti^  taxes«  and  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  power 
which  took  them  ;  while  he  looked  with  anxiety  on 
the  prepress  of  the  war^  which  seemed  to  approach 
in  a  way  that  there  was  no  escaping.  The  very 
slaves  fulfilled  with  cheerfulness  the  orders  of  their 
masters ;  they  were  fidthful^  active^  submissive^  in 
the  various  occupations  which  the  trumpet  of  war^ 
or  the  labour  of  the  field,  might  alternatdy  call 
them  to ;  the  deserters  kept  themselves  withia  tfaa 
boundaries  of  their  forests ;  the  Maroons  within  the 
A.D.  limits  of  their  towns ;  and»  with  the  excep- 
^^®2-  tion  of  TAree-^^itgered  Jack^  the  notorious 
rebel  of  Saint  Mary^  no  insubordination  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  interior.  The  rejection^  by 
the  Legislative  Council^  of  a  popular  law  to  render 
permanent  the  judges^  and  to  limit  their  numfaer^*-*^^ 
measure  which  arose  from  their  violent  suspension 
by  the  late  Governor,*— was  the  only  event  whick 
threatened  to  disturb  the  internal  harmony:  but 
when  the  motive  of  the  Board  became  known,  *  and 
ihat  it  was  only  because  its  members  were  not  to  havfe 
a  power  in  their  nomination,  its  voice  was  quicklgr 
hushed;  and  all  eyes  were  difected  to 'fte  appn^acb- 
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'iYi^ttimiOi  oftke  ¥wr  Mik  1fikb»ihfe>brti^4tiflow 

trAdttfllrtecMy  Been  boncei^tedf >  betWfe^*  ^e*  ttttbiifete  tif 
-MadHdand Prancfe ;*• ' aiwJ 'frtrtn 'Madrid  that; ^^'wi 
'iie  (ibtltfe  plits,  ici,  que  Vexpfiditidii  cto«tJ«flfe  j|4. 
iriaique  he  isoit  resolue  et  concert^  eiitife' fefe^dt- 
hmei^  de  Bourbon^  avec  des  foncfes  i^6i4eiir^^4e 
mer  et  de  teite^  pour  en'  asisuref  la  tjonqtt^kc**^^^ 
/Those  preparations  were  iitetantly  niade  itkfatt  Ifee 

*  einek*gency  of  the  esLse  required  r  and  ^Je^raaR^  ito 
itingston  and  Port  Hetiderddn  *v>@re  s^^ 'guarded 
Vy  a  Spkrtan  rampart  of  the  l)ravest  sbldfete.*  •    "  v 

'  '  Hie  town  of  Kingston,  in  the  nieab 'tinfke/mffisnd 

'  ti"  cohffiag'ration  which  iiugmented  the'  ^daeml  'idln- 

sterttalibh:  property  to  the  aandant  of 'n^&rly  k  tail- 

*'  lioti  was  otterly  destroyed ;  aiid'hdd' jt^  rittt  )bei«»ifor 

•  \  providential    shifting  of  the  witid>  nil  ttf  hoise 
"  tt^ouM  ][)robably  have  been  left.  •  If  a  veil^intefpbses 

'  TietWe'en'^ihe  dim-sightedness  o^  M^-dnd'hisnAitare 
calamities,  the  same  veil  hidei^'frbiti'^ito  ilieir/iileo 
■  'viaitiofa;  and  a  misfortune,'  whifch  hfad-'trtri^li^en 
'feai^^'is  often  met  hj  a  reia^  6t  i'^msl^on 
•'Mich'  fead  hot' b6en  hoped.  Ffofti  alt  tbelhoifors 
'"'oJr'w&^  atid  faniltie  Jslmaica  wa^  alKXit  b-bevi^K^ed 
• " ' % T)nel  'of  <he' ttfost ' brilttknt  ^ntt' ■■  of  'ttiMeftt' 'his- 

•''^m^by  'bV^r'lihd  ^dc^M'''aHa'  exi4WHg"iPr^ch, 

destructjve  of  ffife^K^eft><tf  *tef  epemies.    After  the 
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/^it(i|i(Haii.iQ$,44ei9)ftpd  tff  Saiot  Ghns^pber^  the 
*MhYje<ftMtt  oiibe.  ft^  n«dei:  thi^  Count  de  Graase 
Jbdtir.besp.  f^lqsfi^  watoked  by  the  Biiti$h  Adiojjrab> 
tHoodi  tMHiStodney.;  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
.wtentlQiliof  the  pi^my  was  to  form  a  junction  with 
Ate  fSpw^fkb .  squadrons  ai  Cuba  and  Hispaniola^  on 
J^aiKlf  of  which  were  six  thousand  troops  prepared 
forith^.-hivafiioQ  of  Jamaica.    The  Enfi'lish 
«a»»wderewpre  becalmed  under  thelanda  '''''^' 
fit  OojWinioft^  with  their  enemies  in  sights  profiting  by 
wE  £kY€iiralAe  Iweeze  which  bore  them  to  the  object  of 
I'ibeiir:  wishes;  and  had  ihey  effected  the  junction 
which  4hey:  meditated^  the  naval  force  of  the  two 
!  cffcfwns,  winil/l  have  amounted  to  sixty  sail  of  the 
.  jine^.aiid  Jnmaica  must  have  fallen  ;  but  the  breeze 
I  iftt  (leidgth  reached  the  British  van^  which  pursued, 
•  »Mid  Som,  Q)o$ed<  Midth^  the  French  centre,  while  ihe 
' •.resit  of  the  ftset  stUl  remained  unable  to  move.    At 
-  ni^)initbe;mpTf)ing:  of  the  ninth  of  Aprils  the.  action 
.  (CKNkimdnMl;  th€(  French  force  consisting  of  thirty- 
v&KXisall  ^Ijhe  Une  and  ten  frigates;  the  British  of 
n  tibirtyneight  sail  of  the  Une*.    Pressed  by  a  vast 
itni$Hp^iorit]f  ^f  pumbers^  the  littie  squadron^  which 
^1  )W»slfav0uved  by  tbe  wiud^  stuck  closely  to  the  enemy, 
!^  giving  '^nd  rreceiving  a  tremendous  cannoi^^d^  for 
..ftnQvat.th^Q.  aa.  hourr-its  van,  having   brough<rto, 
-.:. jtb«tt)itiXii|i^t  fH>i>  b9  iiirther  ^s^pamf^d  from  the  rest 
i!  >«C  it|io._flfi^/ .  B^tf  the  Fiienclj  kqpt  ,\\n^er  eftsymi, 
,i..(tod>.i«bfl»t*^eyi;|fft4i.pas§^  :^  r!?^W?st  ,of  tbeir 
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enemieffi  tacked  ia  soocesnoa^  forming  again  in  the 
W,  80  as  to  ensure  tbe  supenority  of  fifteen  s^ps 
to  eight.  After  about  three  hours  tiios  oeoupied 
ip  the  arts  of  iittack  and  defimee^  atid  during  whidi 
sixteen  of  the  British  ships  were  compelled  to  remain 
inactive  spect^tors^  De  Gtasse  again  stood  off  to 
windward*  That  night  the  English  fleet  blazed  with 
innumerable  lights ;  for  it  was  employed  in  repairing 
the  damage  which  otherwise  would  depriire  it  of 
all  hope  of  renewing  the  notion^  or  turning  the  enemy 
from  the  course  he  was  pursuing  to  Jamaica ;  but 
ia  the  moming  the  hostUe  armaments  were  again 
exerting  all  their  prowess  in  the  channel  between 
Guadaloupe  and  Dominica^  whos6  heights  were 
crowded  with  spectators  of  their  skill ;  and  on  the 
following  day  the  enemy  had  got  $o  &r  to  windward 
as  to  weather  Guadaloupe^  and  to  be  seen  only  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  British  oentre. 

Almost  despairing  of  a  general  aetion^  the  signal 
was  made  to  chase  some  stragglers,  hoping  thns  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  French  admiral  to  their 
protection.  The  stratagem  succeeded;  fabth  fleets 
kept  in  close  order  during  the  night;  a  genei^ 
action  became  inevitable,  and  at  sev^i  in  the  mom<» 
,,_  i.g,  U.e  «.  ^  fo^O.,  b««th  ae 
hostiile  ships>  as  they  passed  and  poured 
their  broadsides  into  each  other.  Slowly  and  dofiely 
did. the  British  line  pass  up  under  the  lee  of  the 
enemy^  so  close  that  every  shot  did.  dreadful  exe- 
cution,    A  masterly  manceuvrg.  broke  their  line: 
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Eodiieyj,  in  the  Formidable,  made  the  dreaded  V6H 
ciekia  between  the  aeoond  and  third  shqps  astern 
of  De  Gra8se>  in  the  Ville  de  Paris;  fortane  fled 
b^ore  hia  flag ;  the  innncible  seainen  he  commanded 
had  been  formed  by  the  habits  and  Ifae  conqneata  of 
years ;  his  tiiuiidering  oannon  touched  and  silenced 
those  of  his  jopponents ;  and  the  unfortunate  but 
brave  De  Grasse  behdd  Mmself  divided  from  all 
hia  ships,  never  again  to  join  them.  His  van  bore 
v^,  andeavo«iffing  to  form  onoe  more  its  broken 
line ;  but  the  effort  was  unavaiting :  disorder  and 
dismay  weve  everywhere  apparent;  a  sagacious 
eaemy  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  advantage 
he  had  obtained^  and  the  defeat  was  irretrievable* 
The  Geilnt  de  Grasse  was  cme  of  only  tiiree  un'-. 
wounded  'on  his  upper  deck ;  and  after  a  vigorous 
fattt^vain  vesistance^  lie  struck  his  coleors  to  Sip 
Samuel  Hood.  Five  sail :  ctf  the  line  straok*  theii^ 
ddouia  also ;  one  was  sunk:  fear  and  pursuit  eatlted 
a  general  and  disordered  flight;  severe  and  (Ms-' 
gvadeful  wene  Ae  wounds  inflicted  on  their  mtrea^ 
yet  still  a  few  escaped — while  Rodney  led  hid  priaea 
ia  triumph  to  Port  Royals  The  artillery  and  bqt^ 
teislog  tr^  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the^ 
ookiny;  were  landed  there  /amidst  the  gtatefill  ex^ 
pressioiis  eif  the  inhabitants^  thus  reseued*  fiom  ruin 
or  destruction!* ;  -and  who  behdhft  tiM»r  deiivetetf 
Im^ng  captive  ibe  dbjeot  o£^  their  terrDry  I  tbd  un^ 

•  Journals  of  Assembly,  vol.  vii.  pp,  453,  456,,  463,  where 
somii  fnterestibg  detaSs  d&y  if^d're&d. 
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i^n^tte  w^tera  seas;  Nor  inlets  •  It*  oi<6  bf  4tefb^tr 
MebiPdfdLble  of  Rodn^y^s  actiiom,  that'  he  -  alidmsird^ 
(iii{)ttired^ke  TaluabteJ  cdlectiotfi  4Df  ei»)tic' picintd^ 
i^hkb^a  shif)  of  France  was  bearing  ifH)<ift' Asia  *<Ky 
Saint  Domingo ;  and  by  the  diffiiskm  of  yfU<k  hh 
^Iti^ied  tfaie  luxuries  of  Jamaica.  ' '  ^  >  i '  -^ 
'  Havinfg  teceived  the  thanks  and  congvMtllatloii^ 
of  the  indiel^^  which  he  had  delivered^  and  ref^eafP 
edly  triumphed  over  the  fellen  flag-  of  bis '  eneibnw^s^^ 
the  naval  hero  sailed  for  England  to  enjdf'fai& 
konbnrs^  and  to  obtain  a  signal  though  sifent 'vititbt^ 
dver  the  noisy  eloquence  of  Bnrke^  who  htid^yti^ei^ 
attacked  '•  him  in  the  imperial  parliam^t  ^t  hils  ttyt^ 
duot  m  the  oaptare  of  Saint  Eu^tiit.' '  Whether  ^bis 
dbftraeter  was  justly  stained  by^  the  iaccusaition^^  (yf 
foitfylessness  or  avarice^  I  possesis  not  the  doctimetate^ 
<i»>dMidevbtit  I  wUi  dare  to  ob^fv^  that  the*  IM^ 
named  tddlons  vioe  is  certainly  of  all  dfhe^^t^'tntislf 
htotiljr  arraigned,  and  the  most  uttmiftemif  ti^^ 
demned.-  IWfame  of  Rodney's  arms  wa«  fikeditr 
th^  peemge,  which  his  shining  ^rtned  hi>n(Mife*ed'^^ 
whilci'  ^4  faint  and  hollow  praises  of  a  latction;  wboi^ 
^yw' tebd ' been ' dazzled  and ' w^n^cM '-  by ^e IfafMfet^f' 
VA'  glory y  m^tb  ^p<a^'  by  th^'ii^es^i^  aind' a^^ 
4k»iof''Usgmfefult(^nntfy :!-••■'•■  i"'-'^"  ^>  'n:  .i.rr.nj^ 
otTike>fiffibd«y&=of  secm^f  vnA^Vidtoh^  ^mff^  tie^ 
yptje/ji^by  jLbe  in^bit^ntp  fiiJpmpx^Mfi^fiOftffr^- 


'  t      ft 


yfhkh  ^tS  ( le^:  to  tbet  :9i:ecotion  iwd  QxeeUeooe  lofr  itjbj9i 
beisia]7tiAwht)«».Enghkikd  could  pro^  'Bi4(tiM» 
k^rsAa^  of  to^s,  whicfa  wdre  drtiined  by  a(s()vere»|^ 
too  4i9tawt<io  pe«)^v6  tlKemisery  he  occadioned^  mit 
m^  4i$AD9S99  almosjb  the  ftiimne^  of  the  cowtry,  sooft 
dispelled  the  momwtary  esuUatioo.  The  i^^pqls^ 
pfh  biMPiwng!  and  honourable  loyalty  had  caused 
t]^(».$^umiaIatioii  of  an  Monuotis  debt^  whiobithe. 
hMiYi^st ' ta^idi  ccmid  scarcely  discharge:  ^x>, 
tboe^f^ordiuary  a&peises  of  martial; law  .  ^^^^'  : 
ly^bii^  tl)Q' year  amounted  to  loote  thaa  one  bundmdl 
thonswd  pounds ;  )tbe  usual  charges  of  govertimeufc 
YH^^  40arly  tjM^o  hundred  and  fifty  thouaand  mom^ 
a{^  itlMQ  ,ikiA6ins  to  juaettbem  not  an  bundled  and 
SRiLtyf-th«umBd.  Th^  com^nt  rm,  therefore^  «clt 
in(y§i:l9))d^  tbftnr:j«ist«  tbat>  aoEiidat  all  the  ex^iikiiiis;! 
a]|^[a^ril}^  IAvag^s  of  two  )mrricane$,  the  idlmdt 
ifj^f^tUll  rtb« ., miserable  Tk^tim  of,  iaoDeased^  and  ilten 
giliiua^  .tax^iopn  r  When  all  ofther .  elapses  of  BtitkhT 
s^jeqtR  w&rari9ftping  the  ftuits  of  a  s<Ae(tessftil  .ymci 
thgMWhflbiltantft  of  Jamaica  found,  tbemftshrea^  dek 
ff^9^  nf^li^tfdy  and  compelled  tot! bebdid .tUor 
e^tD^^eifdiuftry <  pto^^nty  of  their  hf^i^^jMi^^Atomsy 
viMOsh'ikiiii^i^^k^^  of  Onlnijbed  trefficy^dd  tfaid 
splendour  of  overflowing /W(»dltb*i  'Saiitt  ^^Doloiigw 
and  Sranit  (^^stepSi^  wine  }mottifyin^  dHifk*aalisI  to 

three  thousand  guineasvi  jl^ej^^^H^/XXXV. 
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tiie  fodbm  condition  of  Jamaica :  ^let  tbe  Isberditjr 
d£  the  colony  was  ftirther  called  upbn  for  an  imme- 
diate prorision  for  the  &tnilies  oF  four  hundred  nn^ 
fiDdrtonale  loyalii^  who  arrived  from  Georgiai^  with 
nearly  fire  thousand  slaves ;  and  also  for  a  eon-* 
siderable  number  of  the  Honduras  settlers  who  fied 
from  the  calamities  of  war*. 

The  preparations  of  the  hostile  powers  were  con- 
tiually  directed  to  the  capture  of  Jamaica ;  and  her 
inhabitants  trembled  when  they  found  themselves  still 
the  objects  of  attack^  and  that  they  were  again  to  be 
subjected  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  protracted  con* 
test :  for  although  negotiations  for  peace  were  ac^ 
tively  commenced^  the  British  minister  ordered  them 
to  prepare  against  invasion^  as  ^^  it  was  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  enemy  still  meditated  an  attack  on 
Jamaica."  The  presence  of  a  royal  prince  excited^ 
however,  a  degree  of  energy  and  spirit  which  the 
weak  condition  of  the  colony  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  contain.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  served 
here  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  over  which  he 
now  presides  as  High  Admiral ;  he  witnessed  and 
reported  the  enthusiasm  which  was  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  his  royal  father's  possessions;  and  he 
afterwards  beheld,  what  was  still  more  gratifying,  the 
effects  of  peace  upon  an  island  which  had  exerted 
itself  beyond  its  strength.  The  prince  returned  ijo 
Jamaica  in  the  year  1788 ;  the  island  presented  him 

*  A  list  of  those  to  whom  lands  were  allotted  will  be  found  in 
the  Journals  of  Assembly,  voU  Tiii.  p.  36* 
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vfn&,  a  star  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  guineas ;  and 
the  pen  of  the  histoiiau  is  supplied  with  ample  ma- 
terials to  exemplify,  in  the  person  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  true  character  of  a  patriot  prince  who^ 
in  the  flowar  ef  youth,  preferred  the  duties  of  navdi 
-service^  to  the  splendour  of  a  court  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  unprofitable  leisure* 


«  •• 
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Chapter  XV. 

CrOTmOIXHT  OF   GbVBRAL    CtlAXX.**OAI«iN    OF  VHB    SxJtTB 
QUBSTION  IN  GrbAT  BRITAIN.^ADMIIflSTRATIOIf  O?  TBS  EilA;. 

OP  Effingham. — Rbyolution  in  Saint  Dominqo.-^otbbn- 
insNT  OF  Gbnbral  WiLLiAii^oN. — ^Frbnch  War.— Areitai.  of 
THK  Eari.  OF  Balcarrbs.— *Maroon  War, 

[A.D.  1783-1796.] 

• 

The  administration  of  Msyor-General  Campbell^ 
during  a  period  of  the  most  critical  danger^  had 
A.D.  heQVL  honourable,  disinterested^  and  sixc^ 
'^^'  cessful :  the  utmost  attention  was  paid  ta 
every  branch  of  the  civil  department ;  and  his  eXj^r-< 
tions  in  the  defence  of  the  colony^  against  the  threat^ 
ened  attack  of  a  powerful  and  combined  Iqito^ 
were  judicious^  firm^  and  unremitted.  A  splendid, 
service  of  plate  was  a  flattering  attestation  of  1h& 
important  services^  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those, 
whom  he  had  governed.  General  Clarke  had 
scarcely  assumed  the  government^  when  the  island* 
was  again  desolated  by  an  earthquake  and 
hurricane ; ,  which^  however,  were  not  #0) 
destructive  as  the  withering  prohilHtkms  which  weffe> 
laid  upon  its  trade  and  agrioulture^  at  the  tennina^ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  sugar  plimtattons  had: been 
settled  and  had  grown  to  maturity^  with  ibe 
sister  colonies  on  the  contiaeiit  of  America :  they 
had  been  nursed  in  the  same  cradle ;  their  natural 
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alliance  was  strengthened  by  their  common  interests, 
and  their  united  rivulets  of  gold  and  silver  discharged 
into  the  Imperial  res^ryoir  a  cofyous  and  perennial 
stream.    Without  a  fair  and  liberal  reciprocity  of 
esmtheroe  a^d*  mutual  assistant,  ueHher  'would,  iri 
aB  probability,  have  ever  approached  maturity^ — 
assuredly'the  sMgar  cc^onies  would  not     Y(et  Miere 
they  now,  by  their  oDrnmon^  parent,  eapneiottdy^^- 
barred  from  all  intercourse ;  from  that  natural  and 
necessary  commerce,  which  enabled  them  tO  supply 
ekcU  Others Jd6fideilcie&  by  the  peculiar  production^ 
df^lheif  teftpective  soils.    They  loudly  complained  of 
tM*  fdi^eed  •  divorce,  aiid  theli"  r^totonstrances  were 
MAibilti^  uniform,  aiid  becoming:    *^  We  stand  be- 
fb¥er 'th*' tbhJtae/-  daid  the  legislators  *f  JWnaica, 
^  the  Appifek^d' defenders  of  its  di^ani  prbi*itf*s/ 
attdiAe  IrdVOcates  of  Ae  general  intefestr  ^We^&ffe 
di4f«jfy'lk)  Ae  necessity  of 'dedftringthat,  alfhtju^  op* 
iM^s^;m^  patieni  uttder  the  ^ccumulattet^  vv^^ht' 
of 'il&lidUoti;"bi»Mght  u^oh  ii^'by  wMi&nd  l^peM/ 
i^'^caMOti  iiubtitit''iii^  silenoe'  tb  be  ^grved.  <  We 
^xp^  fe)pibo<'reMor^^  by  ^tbe  Btitisk  PMiiknent,'t6 
tbe<  only'Qltbi^fisrth^  Miich-  earn  prevent  ^4*— to  that 
tntd^  wfaii^^Oan  dlone  aJBEbrdachanee  of  iielrrying  on 
otircegtktM/driof 'SUppljiii^'crorfeA^  whk  b^ettdr* 
weiotumr  itibg;thesbirtbrig)it'  >of  «v«i^  t&ember  ^Of ' 
the  idiiye j^w^dgthltiki  itr- M'ldhe  or'^htdti^ifts^bf ^ 
mrttireKJbiena^iiisito  avMifW^diiigituk'*.  ^'1^*^' 
gooA  gett80' Gf/4kb>  UMl^tiatit^itiv^raot^^'p^rtelVM' 
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the  justice^  and  his  influence  was  exerted  to  obtain 
the  prayer^  of  this  petition :  and  to  his  disinterested 
but  unsdccessful  interference  might  be  attributed^ 
perhapsj  the  refusal  of  the  crown  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  colony  that  he  might  be  appointed  its 
full  Governor.  Revenge  is  profitablei  gratitude  is 
expensive; — ^Jamaica  had  interfered  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain — ^its  interference  was 
deemed  officious ;  and  it  is  the  usual  policy  of  civil 
war  to  remember  injuries,  but  to  forget  the  most  im- 
portant services.  From  this  period  the  decline  of 
Jamaica  proceeded  with  accelerated  speed :  the  sue* 
ceeding  years  were  each  marked  by  a  recurrence  of 
those  natural  afflictions  which  the  island  had  so  long 
been  subject  to ;  and  the  inhabitants  submitted^  ip 
silent  despair^  to  calamities  with  which  they  were  now 
become  familiar. 

In  the  autumn  of  three  successive  years*  when  the 
crops  were  ripening  on  the  ground^  the  expectation 
of  the  planter  was  blasted  by  the  extraordinary 
repetition  of  storm  and  earthquake;  apd  th^  re- 
sources of  the  country  were^  consequently,  so  reduced 
that  the  Receiver-General  exposed  his  empty  chests, 
and  declared  his  inability  to  pay  the  troops.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  slaves  were  daily^  and 
clamorously^  demanding  sustenance  at  the  hands  c^ 
their  trembling  ownei^,  whose  numbers  did  not 
amount  to  thirty  thousand:  the  restrictions  upon 
the  iinportation  of  food  were  unremitted;  the 
danger  was  imminent,  the  distress  appalling — such  as 
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the  most  fertile  land^  subject  to  visitations  so  tre« 
mendous^  could  not  possibly  relieve*.  The  ^.d. 
only  assistance  afforded  by  the  parent  state  ^^^' 
was  rather  in  favour  of  the  local  interests  of  Ganada^ 
than  proving  any  relief  to  the  suffering  island  of 
Jamaica ;  and  was  still  but  partial  and  imperfect ; 
while  this  island  beheld^  with  consternation^  another 
3torm  gathering  around  it,  which^  though  still  sus- 
pended in  its  last  effects,  has  douded  and  destroyed 
all  its  prospects. 

The  doubtful^  and  often  the  disastrous  events  of 
the  late  war  had,  for  the  first  time^  drawn  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  mhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  their  dis« 
tant  possessions  in  the  west ;  possessions  to  which 
they  began  to  ascribe  some  importance^  when  they 
found  their  enemies  so  determined  to  wrest  them 
from  their  grasp.  The  sensibility  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  was  wounded  by  what  they  heard  of 
the  treatment  of  the  slaves  there^  the  sweat  of  whose 
brows  sweetened  their  evening  tea :  and  the  ignorance 
of  thef  lower  orders  was  astonished  by  the  report  that 
slavery  existed-  at  all  in  the  world,  that  mankind 
could  be  sold  as  cattle,  or  that  the  black  monsters  of 
the  sun  were  literally  human  beings.  It  might  be 
true^  but  it  would  be  ungenerous^  to  attribute  to 
party  feeling,  or  to  political  principle,  what  at  first 
assumed  the  appearance  of  that  spirit  of  freedom 

*  Mr.  Soutbey  thinks  otherwise  (Chron.  Hist.  yol.  iii.  p.  15), 
but,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  we  may  reasonably  shut  our 
eyes  against  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Southey. 
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and  liberality,  which  chsu'acterises  our  native  land : 
and  we  may  rather  ascribe  to  unworthy  motives  the 
mteiference  of  those  who  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  impose  upon  the  popular  credulity^  and  raise  their 
own  fortunes  by  preaching  the  crusade  which  now 
commenced  against  the  sugar  colonies.  Parliament 
could  not  but  listen  to  the  clamour  which  required 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  odious  trade  in  slaves ; 
but^  in  the  disgust  which  is  naturally  excited  by  so 
cruel  a  traflSc^  the  unfortunate  West  Indians  were 
included^  by  the  unjust  application  of  the  legal 
aphorism^  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  An 
exception  to  this  precept  is^  however^  found  in  the  fact 
that,  although  the  planters  bad  vested  seventy  mil- 
lions of  money  in  the  cultivation  of  Jamaica^  they  were 
never  concerned  in  the  shipping  trading  to  Africa^  nor 
in  the  inhuman  practice  of  tearing  the  negroes  from 
their  native  land, — the  crime  was  Britain's  own, 
,  encouraged  by  its  own  government,  supported  by  iis 
own  means. 

The  inhabitants,  whose  hie,  but  not  whose  charac- 
ter,  was  thus  deeply  involved,  readily  acknowledged 
that  the  principle  of  parliamentary  interference  was 
founded  on  humanity  and  common  sense ;  for  they 
had,  themselves,  applied  more  than  once  to  have 
ihe  slave  trade  restricted  *;  but  while  they  offered 
their  assistance  to  regulate  the  odious  traffic,  they 
refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  Parlianjent  to  injure 
or  destroy  private  property^  and  they,  spuriiecl  the 

*  See  Note^XXVII. 
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iosiouation  which  would  make  them  participi^tors  in 
the  crimes  and  jcruelties  of  the  odious  traffic.  They  mi- 
nutely reviewed  and  humanely  revised  their  ^j), 
own  slave  laws;  and  the, agitation  of  the  ^^^^' 
subject  was  so  far  favourable  i^  the  objects  of  them  : 
but  they  trembled  at  the  interference  of  those  who^  at 
the  distance  of  four  thousand  miles^  would  attempt  to 
interfere  in  a  measure  of  which  they  already  proved 
themselves  so  ignorant.  Fortunately  for  the  sons  of 
Africa^  they  found  advocates  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment whose  views  were  far  above  the  acquirement  of 
earthly  riches ;  fortunately  for  the  colonies^  they  had 
protectors  there,  whose  experience  taught  them  ihe 
wide  difference  between  personal  freedom^  and  real 
happiness,  when  applied  to  the. native  African. 

Amongst  the  former  was  one  of  whom  it  is  easier 
to  speak  with  sincerity,  than  to  be  heard^  perhaps^ 
with  patience :  one  whose  enthusiasm  remains  a  me- 
mor^ible  instance  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  him- 
self^ how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others ;  how  the 
conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state 
between  self  illusion  and  voluntary  artifice ;  yet  of 
whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  historian 
cannot  adequately  speak^  and  could  but  ill  record  the 
eloquence  of  those  appeals  which  roused  an  intense 
feeling,  almost  unknown  even  to  British  bosom^. 
The  tempest  of  debate  might  strike  some  lofty 
speaker  to  the  CTOund ;  and  ^  the  subtleties  of  an 
iptricate  policy  ^light  undermine^  slowly  and  silently^ 
the  fabric  of  many  a  mighty  arg^ument ; .  but  he^  held 
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on  ht9  glorious  course^  and  if  he  sometimes  listened 
with  a  partial  ear  to  the  calamnies  of  those  who  held 
the  objects  of  his  care  in  chains,  his  error,  and  even 
his  injustice,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature^  which  permits  a  favourite  mea* 
sure  frequently  to  seize  too  firm  a  hold  of  a  sensitive 
imagination.  His  political  enemies  were  consequently 
not  a  few;  his  personal  enemy  was  not  to  be 
found;  and  he  might  have  been  termed  a  happy 
man^  happy  in  his  temper^  in  his  abilities^  and  in  his 
early  success,  if  indeed  that  epithet  could  ever  b^ 
bpplied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man.  Flat* 
tery  is  a  foolish  suicide ;  she  destroys  herself  with  her 
own  hands :  but  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  annalist 
to  state  impartial  facts^  even  if  the  statement  some- 
times  draw  upon  him  the  imputation  of  a  libeller ; 
and  the  brightest  pages  in  the  Annals  of  Jamaica 
undoubtedly  owe  their  moral  splendour  to  the  zeal  of 
Mr.  Wilberforoe^  whose  exertions  drew  attention 
to  her  state,  examined  her  history^  reviewed  her 
laws^  and  proved  her  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 

The  powers  of  eloquence  were,  indeed,  never 
more  generally  exercised  than  in  the  first  and  me-* 
morable  agitation  of  the  rights  of  slavery ;  and  the 
legal  authoriti^  of  Great  Britain  were  so  dazzled 
fay  the  splendour  of  the  meditated  act,  which  was  te 
protect  millions  of  their  fellows-creatures  from  evils 
worse,  than  death,  that  they  ddibeiately  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  suga^planter8,  who  had 
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expatHated  themselves  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
their  industry ;  who  had  embarked  their  liyes  and 
their  fortunes  on  the  public  faith ;  who  had  expended 
the  fhiits  of  their  toil  upon  the  support  of  their 
parent  land^  and  who  had  struggled  for  many  years 
to  maintain  their  natural  allegiance^ — ^were  still  en-* 
titled  to  no  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  that  pmperty 
whidi  was  their  sole  support,  and  which  it  appeared 
the  desire  of  an  unnatural  parent  to  wrest  fh)m 
them.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  Jamaica  were  still 
lying  rich  in  their  wild  luxuriance,  and  uncultivated 
for  want  of  labourers :  and^  even  if  the  measure  of 
abolition  did  not  evidently  lead  to  emancipation^  the 
mere  stoppage  of  the  only  channel  through  which 
such  labourers  could  be  obtained^  was  an  injury 
which^  though  far  outweighed  by  the  dictates  of 
humanity^  might  lay  some  claim  to  consideration* 
Even  the  agitation  of  a  point  of  such  vital  im* 
portance^  at  a  period  when  the  colony  was  struggling 
against  torrents  of  affliction,  was  most  ill-timed  and 
unfortunate.  The  planters^  during  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  had  been  venturing  on  hazardous 
speculations  and  perilous  pursuits :  bearing,  with  the 
most  persevering  industry,  the  weight  of  every  mis* 
carriage^  yet  continudly  pouring  wealth  into  the  hp 
of  England.  Their  rights  were,  in  fact^  so  nta*- 
Mished  on  the  basis  of  England's  feith^  that  Pai> 
liament  confessed  that  it  could  claim  no  omnipotencse 
to  annul  or  to  mutilate  the  property  of  individnals 
here. 


fThe  aBnoancement  of  the  Eacrl  of  Effingham  as 
GoT/ieraor-Qeiieral  of  Jamaica^  was  made  amidst  tlie 
agittttion  of  these  momentous  questioDS^  and  during 
ihe  Tioleaoe  of  one  of  those  sterile  disputes  which 
tiie  interference  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislatore 
with  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  other  has  so 
often  occasioned.  After  some  ineffectual  efforts*  to 
conciliate  the  Assembly^  or  to  influence  hb  council^ 
General  Clarke  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  another  body  of  representatives,  that  he  might 
not  involve  his  successor  in  the  embarrassment  of  an 
empty  purse. 

The  emjnres  of  the  East  were  all  deeply  engaged^ 
and  fearfully  agitated^  by  foreign  and  domestic  tvk- 
inuUs;  in  which^  however^  Ekigland  still  assumed 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  mediator.  The 
French  monarchy  already  sickened  with  a  disease 
i]|nder  which  it  soon  expired ;  and  the  shock  whidi 
dianged  the  face  of  Europe  was  felt^  in  no  small 
dagree>  thmughout  the  West  Indies.  In  the  island 
of, Saint  Domingo^  the  colonists^  blind  to  the  red 
state  of  their  society^  and  dazzled  by  the  spkndour 
of  the  republican  «aystem  of  France^  assumed  the 
liberty  of  convening  public  meetings  to  send  de- 
|H|tiba .  there.  In  vain  did  DuchiUeau  issue  prodfi- 
3m$kt^Q9&  to  pireveiit  the  meetings,  and  to  smother 
,thisti¥pMrk  of  colonial  republicanism  before  it  should 
rl}))cst.  into  a  flame^  or  q)read  among^  the  daves. 
3!^  j(j[q^«Aties  i»adied  VeiBaillea  Ht  ithe  moment  when 

jl^lStateiMSj^qe^ 
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Assembly-^^ki  time  to  hear  the  wild  deeree,  ^'  Chat 
aft  men  are  fteef^ — a  dedaration  which  IdOt-  no  hope 
Ibr  them  at  least*  As  soon  as  the  momentous  secret 
was  whispered  in  Saint  Domingo^  it  converted  the 
slare^^  contented^  and  happy^  under  the  lightest  of 
servik  fetters,  into  implacable  enemies  and  savage 
brigands ;  in  the  event,  destroying  a  colony  whose 
ievenue  had  been  fourteen  millions  of  livies^  and 
whose  fertile  lands  were  soon  drenched  with  tears 
and  blood. 

* '  A  revoltttion^  marked  with  events  of  such  a  nature, 
could  not  take  place  within  ninety  miles  of  Jamaica, 
wittiottt  exciting  some  feeling  in  a  population  of  two 
hundred:  thousand  slaves,  and  the  utmost  anxiety 
amongst  the  smaH  proportion  of  their  masters ;  while 
thd  alarm  was  increased  by  the  hostile  de-  ^  o. 
monstrations  of  the  Spaniards  who,  on  the  ^^^* 
HeigfabouriBg  isle  of  Cuba,  were  taking  every  oppor- 
imdty  iA  destroying  the  British  commerce.  The 
indiscriminate  work'  of  slaughter  was  already  com^ 
menced ;  tiie  cries  of  the  wretched  victims  in  Saint 
Domingo  reached  the  shores  of  Jamaica ;  the  slaves 
heard  tbem ;  and  if  a  dark  and  sullen  hope  of 
fiieedonr  found  harbour  in  their  breasts^  it  was 
qiucfc^y  smothered  by  the  example  of  the  wretched 
fde  wbich  awaited  the  authors  of  such  disorder,  and 
tby  tke  faumaitity  of  &eir  owners,  which  left  them  no 
ehantae  nf  inqamremeat  in  a  chang^.  It  was  in  "Vfidn 
jtfaat  tiieiNatiofl£d  AssemUy  of  <  Ftemce,  when  it  saw 
the  det^MoB  idhftd  cauaed^  paissed  a  decree  ^^  Hiat 
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it  was  never  the  intention  to  compiehend  tbe  interior 
government  of  the  colonies  in  the  constitution^  which 
had  been  framed  for  the  qiother  counfrf  alone ;  or  to 
subject  them  io  laws  which  were  incompatible  with 
their  local  institutions ;  and  that  they  should  there- 
fore make  their  wishes  known  as  to  the  plan  of 
interior  legislation  most  conducive  to  their  pros-* 
perity/'  This  decree  was  speedily  and  mischievously 
followed  by  another :  ^*  That  every  person  of  the  ag6 
of  twenty-five  years  and  upwards^  possessing  pro- 
perty^ or  having  resided  two  years  in  the  colony, 
and  paid  taxes^  should  be  permitted  to  vote  in  llie 
formation  of  a  Colonial  Assembly." 

At  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
annalist  to  adopt  the  narrative  and  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  contemporaries ;  and  I  am  happily  relieved 
from  unprofitable  labour,  and  the  scrutiny  of  a  dis« 
tressing  event,  by  the  accurate  records  of  an  histo- 
rian *  whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose 
ear  collected  the  reports  of  those  circumstances 
which  rendered  infamously  memorable  the  revola*" 
tion  of  Saint  Domingo. 

The  people  of  colour  in  that  devoted  island  mvi* 
understood  the  decree;  or,  perhaps,  found  them* 
selves  tod  weak  to  assert  ihe  extraordinary  claims  it 


*  Br^ati  Edwards.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  cannot 
benefit  by  the  perusal  of  a  work  bow  in  the  preS6»  (ISS7,)  Mr. 
Franklin's  announced  History  of  Saint  Domingo:  injirhicb  the 
well  known  talents  of  the  author  promise  a  rich  fimd-of  infor- 
mation and  amusement. 
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gave  them^  and  they  despatched  their  deputies  to 
the  Congress  to   gain  time  or  information.    The 
General  Assembly  of  the  colony  met  at  Saint  Mark^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  were  there  fairly 
represented  by  two  hundred  and  thirteen  of  their 
chosen  men.    But  the  planters  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts had  factiously  convened  an  Assembly  of  their 
own^  which  openly  opposed  the  proceedings  of  Saint 
Mark,  whose  members^  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
declare^  were  sold  to  England.    The  report  spread^ 
and  soon  gained  credit;  the  western  parishes  re^ 
called  their  deputies;   the  inhabitants  refused  obe- 
dience to  their  decrees^  and  the  Grovemor,  who  had 
views  of  his  own,  was  not  unwilling  to  dissolve 
them.     But  he  found  that  they  were  supported  and 
protected  by  the  voice  of  sixty  cannon  on  board  a 
line-of-battie  ship  in  the  harbour^  and  by  the  arms 
of  four  hundred  of  the  national  guards  within  the 
town.     The  populace  also  armed  for  their  support ; 
and  the  Governor  having  joined  the  convention  of 
the  north,  immediate  preparations  were  mutually 
made  to  try  their  respective  rights  of  legislation  by 
the  suspending  chances  of  a  civil  war.     Reason  and 
reflection^  however^  suggested  a  more  rational  mode 
of  intetpreting  the  obscure  decrees  of  France ;  and 
eighty-five  of  the  national  members  embarked  for 
Brest^  to  ask  advice  and  instructions^  or  to  justify 
tiiteir    conduct  to   their   monarch,   while    Peynier 
gatiiered  up  the  fallen  reins  of  government,  and 
expectancy  produced  a  momentary  calm.     That  n- 
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pose  was  soon  interrupted  by  Oge,  a  man  of  colour, 
who  led  a  formidable  and  well-armed  band,  and 
loudly  demanded  obedience  to  the  decree  which  ^ave 
the  privilege  of  whit  ^s  to  all.  Fortune  had  left  him 
nothing  to  lose,  except  life ;  and  to  despise  life  is 
the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Seven  hundred 
pikes  maintained  his  arguments,  and  enforced  obe- 
dience^ while  he  pitched  his  camp  within  two  miles 
of  Cape  Francois.  The  white  inhabitants  of  that 
town  were,  however,  strong  enough  to  drive  him 
from  his  position,  and  he  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
the  perfidious  natives  of  the  Spanish  territories,  from 
whom  he  was  quickly  taken,  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  hope,  in  the  subterraneous  dungeons  of  the 
fortress,  and  finally  broken  on  the  wheel. 

The  deputies  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  indig- 
nantly dismissed  from  the  bar  of  the  National  Assem-^ 
bly,  their  powers  disllowed,  their  claims  unheard, 
and  their  persons  placed  under  arrest;  an  unexpected 
issue  of  their  mission,  which,  roused  to  vengeance 
AD       their  friends  in  Saint  Domingo.    The  white       ^ 
^^^^'     cockade  was  everywhere  insulted,  the  na-       ^ 
tional  colours  were  pulled  down,  and  trampled  under        f 
foot  by  the  indignant  mob,  and  it  was  more  than 
once  seriously  debated  whether  the  standard  of  Great 
Britain  should  not  supply  its  place.     The  ferment 
^ad  scarcely  taken  the  form  of  open  and  confirmed 
rebellion,  when  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
claims  of  the  mulattoes  had  been  discussed  in  France, 
and  that  the  decree  of  the  Abbe  Gr6goire  had  deJ 

f  -      -  ••  <  I  r  » 
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bided,  '^  That  the  people  of  colour  resident  in  the 
French  colonies,  and  bom  of  French  parents,  were 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment*  of  all  the  privileges  ot 
French  citizens;  and,  amongst  others,  to  that  of 
voting  for,  and  being  eligible  to,  the  benches  of  the 
senate.'*  The  faint  ray  of  hope,  which  hitherto  had 
cheered  the  planters  of  St.  Domingo,  was  now  ob- 
scured for  ever;  the  decree  united  gainst  them 
the  great  body  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  the 
work  of  death  was  recommenced.  ITie  guillotine, 
of  new  invention,  would  have  been  an  instrument 
of  mercy,  and  saved  thousands  of  miserable  victims 
from  tlie  studied  barbarity  of  their  inhuman  execu- 
tioners. In  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites  some 
were  impaled  by  the  savage  hands  of  their  own 
domestic  slaves,  others  were  buried  alive,  and  hun- 
dreds  were  mangled  and  mutilated  in  triumph  and 
revenge ;  infants  were  carried  about  transfixed  on 
pikes^  the  bloody  symbols  of  war  and  execution  j 
eyery  white  person  wlio  met  their  swords  or  knives 
was  instantly  butchered;  their  bleeding  ears  were 
worn  as  favours  in  their  woollen  caps ;  their  widows 
or  daughters  became  the  prey  of  avarice  or  lust ; 
the  rum  flowed  in  torrents,  to  inflame  the  passions ; 
^nd  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  scarcely 
veiled  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  for  the  flaipea 
arqse^  and  the  accumulated  fruits  of  economy  and 
toil  were  the  reward  or  destruction  of  the  infuriated' 
mob-  .  The  spii;|t  of  ,the  n^ro  is  to  destrojy  the 
works  of  the  past,  and  the  hopes  of  tne  future ;  Tor 
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barbarity  knows  no  to-morrow.  The  buildings^  the 
cane-fields^  the  very  earth  itself  seemed  on  fire } 
during  three  weeks  it  raged  unabated ;  the  atmos- 
phere was  illuminated  around  the  isle^  and  the  ashes 
borne  away  by  the  winds  fell  even  in  Jamaica. 

The  slaves  assumed  the  white  insignia  of  royalty, 
which  their  masters  had  indignantly  cast  off;  they 
displayed  the  banners^  and  claimed  the  dignity^  of  a 
regular  army ;  and  their  sable  leader^  the  cruel  Jean 
Franipois,  decorated  with  a  military  collar,  arrogated 
the  proud  title  of  commander  of  the  royal  forces. 
The  oflScers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended 
the  person  of  their  general,  were  attired  in  the  rich- 
est habits  ;  they  gallantly  led  their  men,  and  forced 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  their  progress  to  th^ 
Cape.  It  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  negro 
valour;  for  the  Africans  seldom  possess  the  resolution 
to  meet  an  enemy  in  the  open  field,  though  none  can 
bear  with  greater  fortitude  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the 
agonies  of  pain,  or  the  weariness  of  labour,  when 
their  imagination  is  heated,  and  their  resolution 
fixed.  An  innumerable  host,  they  now,  however, 
courted  danger ;  they  furiously  assailed  the  outworks 
of  the  Cape,  put  their  defenders  to  the  sword,  and 
the  town  itself  narrowly  escaped  the  ravages  of  a 
conquering  barbarian.  The  works  which  defended 
it  had  been  hastily,  but  judiciously,  thrown  up, 
when  a  British  squadron  came  to  its  assistance.  The 
sympathising  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  though  groan- 
ing under  afflictions  little  less  distressing,  lent  their 
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timely  aid^^  and  offensive  operations  were  once  more 
attempted  against  the  rebels.  The  white  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  secured  their  own  slaves  by  bribes  or 
chains^  and  advanced  i^ith  courage  to  meet  the 
defiance  of  the  insulting  foe.  The  rear  of  the  un* 
discipUned  multitude  was  insensibly  surrounded^  the 
tumultuous  mass  was  engaged^  bptween  the  horn^  of 
a  crescent^  into  which  the  troops  had  gradually 
curved^  and  the  astonished  negroes  were  saluted  on 
either  side  by  the  bails  from  three  thousaivi  wel) 
directed  muskets.  The  ground  was^  in  an  instant, 
strewed  with  the  dead,  many  prisoners  were  pap* 
tared,  and  the  survivors  fled,  or  concealed  them* 
selves  in  the  woods. 

But  twelve  huudned  families  had  already  been  the 
victims  of  a  system,  and  reign,  of  terror  which  had 
scarcely  done  more  mischief  in  the  land  where  it 
originated ;  one  hqndred  and  eighty-two  sugar  planta* 
tions  had  been  destroyed,  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
settlements  of  indigo,  or  coffee,  had  been  rooted  up. 
The  flames  of  rebellion  spread  rapidly  towards  tiie 
west,  a  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  in  arms,  but  they 
refiised  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  mulattoes  against 
llie  whites,  whose  weakness  proposed  and  sanctioned 
terms  of  peace.     A  concordat  was  agreed  upon ;  and 

*  The  National  Assembly  of  France  passed  a  decree  of  thauk? 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  English  nation,  and  to  Lord 
EAtghain,  the  GoTernor  of  Jamaica,  for  his  generous  conduct 
in  relieving  the  planters  of  St.  Domingo  from  the  horrors  of 
&mine,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  military  stores, 
against  the  rebd  negroes. 
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the  white  mhalntafite  of  Port-au*jPriiMii  pboadtfae 
people  of  colour,  who  bad  been  so  fakUiil  to  tinir 
<»udey  upon  the  same  footing  wildi  ihemwdifw;  iff 
establishing  the  decree  of  the  AI)b6'Gregoire^  'Tbe 
Gape  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  saaui 
conciliating  but  dangerous  expedient,  and  a  >teni'' 
porary  calm  ensued.  *  . 

-  That  fatal  decree  had,  however,  in  the 'menu 'tinnk 
been  hastily  rescinded  in  France :  and  scarcdy*  hod 
the  trttoe  been  established,  when  the  dangerous  dis- 
covery of  the  repeal  was  made  in  St.  DenniAgo.  Thi 
disappomtment  and  the  rage  of  the  mulattoes  then 
knew  no  bounds ;  they  attributed  its  repeal  Ui  •  the 
faithless  framers  of  the  concordat,  and  they  uaeqiiivi^ 
cally  dedared  that  their  supposed  betrayers^  or  thcliii* 
selves,  must  be  exterminated  from  the.  land.  Ml^dy 
rose  in  a  simultaneous  mass  throughout  the  iisbiiidr> 
every  discontented  subject,  every  despemte^^lai^ej 
might  ^itertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  subverting;,  w 
weak  and  distracted  a  government;  thei.nQgro^^ 
rallied  once  more  round  the  standard  oC  ii^vc^i  6n4 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Port  St»  Loiiis ;  nfff 
were  they  repulsed,  from  Port*au*-Piii»ce  untHitb^ 
had  destroyed  more  than  half  the  town.  .  Slsi»ght^ 
attd  defeat  abated  not  their  savage  courage ;  om.  i<af 
their  camps  was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  movejnent^tf 
the  troops  ^  and  two  thousand  sla^pes  wew  eutc  dowtt 
by.ibe  French  cannon;  while  4h^  oru^iea .^i^rai^ 
Upon  captives  were  not  confined  to;  ^ripan  bairbarity 
ibne^  but  w^e  the  mutual.  me9MA9}{)f  i^fttingi^^mi^ 
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revenge*  The  mak^  the  tortare,  and  the*  daggdr^ 
were  prepared  on  either  side^  and  proved  the  wtke 
iDBtnuneBts  of  destruction.  On  tiie  part  of  the  slaves 
ravienge  embraoed  the  moment,  and  secured  the  vio- 
tim  i  the  white  women  were  exposed  to  injuries  more 
dreadful^  in  the  apprehension  of  chastity,  than  death 
itself ;  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  evidenoe  cf 
histoiians  would  swell  the  loss  of  St  Domingx)  to 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  entire  population. 

Sudi  was  the  awful  state  of  the  colony  when  St. 
Leger^  Roome^  and  Mirbeck^  three  Commissioners 
appointed*  by  the  National  Assembly^  arrived,  to 
sooth  or  to  inflame  the  wounds  its  rash  decisions  had 
eo  wantonly  inflicted*  Roome^  the  least  objection- 
able of  the  three,  was  thought  to  embrace  the  cause 
ef  prudenoe  and  humanity ;  but  his  professions  were 
ambiguous,  his  assistance  slow  and  inefieotual.  A 
general  amnesty  was  indeed  proclaimed  to  all  who 
woidd  accept  it :  but  the  hazardous,  or  the  iniquitous 
expedient  of  again  declaring  an  equality  of  rights 
and  rankS;  once  more  let  loose  a  population  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves^  upon  less  than 
twenty  thousand  owners  of  the  soil :  and  the  commis*- 
sioners  were  glad  to  escape^  as  fast  as  possible,  ih 
France  again.  The  National  Assembly  pioeed  tiie 
decree^  however^  upon  the  bayonets  of  six  ^  {^^ 
thoosand  men^  who  disembarked  at  the  ^^^' 
Ckjpe  with  three  new  Commissioners>  Sailthonax> 
Polverel^  and  Ailhaud.  They  dissolved  tbe  Colonifil 
Aseembfy  then  Isitting  there;  and^  assuming  'tk* 
vot,  a  p 
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rems  of  government^  sent  Blanchelande^  theGoyer* 
Bor^  a  state-piisoner  to  France,  where^  beneath  tke 
guillotine^  he  suffered  the  fate  of  all  who  opposed  the 
levelling  system  of  the  French  republic ;  while  people 
of  colour^  or  even  negroes,  were  appointed  to  levy 
and  collect  the  taxes^  the  appropriation  of  which  was 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  alone.  Ailbaud  was  too 
weak,  or  too  virtuous^  to  enjoy  his  appointment  long> 
and  he  returned  to  Europe,  leaving  without  controul 
two*  cruel  tyrants,  who  dreaded  no  further  inter- 
ference; for  France  was  too  much  deluged  with 
blood  to  notice  the  distant  streams  that  flowed  in  St 
Domingo. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  revolution  which  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  6nest  colony  that  Europe  ever 
planted  in  the  Western  world,  by  the  dissemination  of 
wild  enthusiastic  principles^  calculated  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  good  governments^  without  reforming 
bad  ones — a  dreadful  example  to  the  islands  around^ 
whose  population  was  likewise  artificial.  Almosfc 
within  sight  of  the  fires  which  Ughted  up  the  desola* 
tion  of  Saint  Domingo^  listening  with  intense  anxiety 
to  the  servile  uproar^  and  trembling  at  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  republican  principles,  Jamaica  again 
elairas  our  attention :  for  although  England  armed  in 
the  cause  of  true  liberty,  and  poured  forth  her  trea'^ 
sures,  and  her  blood,  for  the  restoration  of  order,  the 
colony  had  no  security  to  expect  but  from  its  own 
exertions,  and  chiefly  depended- upon  that  fortunate 
4xA  fair  oondition  of  its  slave  populatioD^  which  rea« 
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dered  them  coniented  with  their  state^  and  unwilliflg 
to  exchange  a  mild  and  easy  servitude  for  the  events 
of  a  hazardous  rebellion.  To  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  passing  so  near  to  them  was  im- 
possible^ to  prevent  their  knowledge  of  the  ill*timed 
discussions  in  the  British  Parliament^  and  of  which 
they  were  the  objtet,  was  equally  impracticable ;  and 
all  that  their  masters  could  do  was  to  increase  their 
eomfwts  with  discretion^  and  to  keep  such  a  watch 
upon  their  actions,  as  should  secure  them  against 
surprise.  But  the  most  painful  vigilance  could  not 
prevent  the  arrival  of  many  seditious  characters  frqm 
the  neighbouring  isle :  the  hostile  approach  of  ene- 
mies was  always  feared^  and  sometimes  felt^  and  both 
the  public  and  the  private  fortunes  of  the  oountry 
were  rapidly  decaying.  Admiral  Affleck  stationed 
ships  of  war  along  the  coast  nearest  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  a  miUtary  force  was  quartered  upon  each 
vessel>  and  the  island  was  guarded  by  its  militia  io 
Afe  water  s  edgne — while  every  church,  every  house^ 
resounded  with  a  fearful  litany,  ^^  Save  us  from  the 
example  of  Saint  Domingo,  and  from  the  daggers  of 
our  slaves/* 

The  activity  of  preparation  was  damped  by  an 
unseasonable  event,  which  deprived  the  colony  of  the 
services  of  the  Ekirl  of  Effingham.  A  mournful  pro- 
cession of  the  legislative  members  attended  his 
body  to  the  grave,  which  had  scarcely  closed  upon 
the  remains  of  his  countess ;  a  public  monument  ali» 
tested' his  pqpularity,  and  recorded  his  virtues;  and 
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Ud  memory  was  embalmed  by  tte  getiuine  sorrotx^  c€ 
fill  his  subjects.  But  the  wo^ 'fein6e#e' grief -^^Vfih 
pdrated  in  tiie  tumalt  of  a  new  admitiis^atitm  ;*  ftrid 
the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  mankind  are  always 
speedily  attracted  by  the  rising  sun.  The  reind  of 
government  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  ar  ma^ 
who  was  the  fevourite  of  the  people ;  the  Barl  of  Eflimg^ 
liam  was  soon  forgotten^  and  the  experience  of  Mi^oi*-- 
General  Williamson  guided  the  detail  of  ^military 
operations  rendered  necessary  for  the  defenee  bf  th^ 
island.  Poor  as  it  was^  it  was  rich  to  the  desoia<i6a 
which  reigned  so  near  it :  and  a  loair*of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  eageily^  solicited 
by  the  authorities  of  Saint  Domingo,  from  wliettoe 
Commissioners  arrived  with  powers  to  paw^  their 
island  for  the  payment.  But  the  i^al  poverty  of  tlie 
country^  if  not  its  policy^  forbade  compliance; -and 
the  discussion  of  the  proposal  raoewed  one  of  those 
idfepntes  which  has  so  often  divided  the  oottociis  of 
Jamaica.  The  Assembly^  generously-willing  toiijad 
every  assistance  in  its  power^  proposed' a  loanof  teft 
thousand  guineas^  which  the  Council  refused  iits^^iai^ 
jsent  to,  intruding  an  opinion  where  no  interference 
oould  be  allowed ;  and  the  Governor^  'with  lesfe  jud^^ 
mdntthan  ambition^  ventured  to  pass  a  fd^nialcendiH!^ 
ikpon  theiHouse  for  what  was;,  at  btetj  bura^vti^iie 
feport  iDf  its  pi^oceedings.  The  judidibui»' mfttitig^ 
ment  of  the  late  Earl  had  succeeded  in  holdttlg^'SUkib 
didcmssbnl^  <  in  >  suBpeaqe  ]^  i  «ffd<  'the-  fll-^icifin^df  ^re- 
leuslw^of)  tbel^litvre  «(nliMM»^'tt^ 
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«€bon^g)9d  by  .hmi>  had  rather  slept^  thaa  beea  .sup- 
pvessed:  but  when  a  public  quarrel  is  eavenomed  by 
>tbfi  i^ipembranoe  of  piivate  injuries»  or  personal  di&-* 
iike><a  blow  that  is  not  mortal^  a  teimination  that  18 
inot.deQisiveyCau  be  productive  only  of  atruce^which 
4Jilows  ihe  unsuccessful  party  time  to  sharpen  his 
arioa  for  a  new  encounter.  The  stronger  party^  the 
Assembly^  persisted  in  its  undoubted  privilege  of 
alone  disposing  of  the  funds  of  the  public ;  while 
the  Gouacil  was  equally  as  obstinate  in  asserting 
idlaiotS' without  reason,  and  without  the  power  of 
feufoceiiig  them.  The  contest  might,  perhaps^  have 
been  prolonged  till  the  enemies  of  the  i^nd  had 
taken,  advantage  of  it^  if  the  petitioners^  whose  re«- 
tqiudst  had  caused  it^  had  not  conceived  the  disputed 
fittn  insufficient^  and  declined  the  loan.  The  island, 
imvevef^libecally  supplied  them  with  provisions^  and 
'Stoi^ .;  some  wealthy  merchants  of  Kingston  fur«- 
tnisfaied.a<oon$iderable  sum  in  money^  and  a  partial 
{repayment  was. extorted^  many  years  afterwards,  fix>m 
ithe !  ocoasional  justice  of  the  Emperor  of  France. 
•The  perfidious  E^paoiards>  who  from  their  ovra  teni- 
dories  in  Saint  Domingo^  behdd  the  distress  and 
d^attoD.of  their  neighbours,  not  only  refused  their 
'UMi^wbut^eUvered  up  to  their  pursuers  the  wretched 
yi^ms^ho  hadtaken^sfaeUer  in  their 'country^  oudiqL, 
ip  theneveatu  ih^  W«re  &iriy  treated  ibr  their. jin- 

<M^i«^>.1vj|a!ithe.  ftlarwing  post^Hre^  of  affiucs  iwb^ 
im^^i 40)in  stjKAeliedetttiker. anas  to  £pglaiid^ 
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for  ihat  support  which  she  claimed^  and  (hought  she 
merited.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  was  requested, 
and  two  additional  regiments  of  infantry ;  for  it  was 
imagined  that  the  subjects  of  the  empire^  whose  lot 
was  oast  in  its  most  distant  provincesi  had  yet  as 
fair  a  claim  to  protection  as  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  dwell  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  throne. 
Extraordinary  conditions  were,  however,  annexed 
to  the  promised  reinforcement ;  and  the  island  was 
called  upon  not  only  to  provide  for  the  troops,  but 
to  pay  them  all.  The  poverty  of  the  country,  no 
less  than  the  principle  of  the  demand^  rendered  the 
obligation  inadmissible ;  while  falsely  and  unfeelingly 
was  it  urged  by  the  British  minister,  '^  that  the 
West  India  proprietors  must  be  rich  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  thqir  rivals  in  Saint  Domingo."  Upon  such 
an  unwarranted  assumption  the  taxes  and  restrictions 
were  again  increased.  A  series  of  representations 
and  complaints  might,  it  was  hoped,  dart  a  ray 
of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Saint  James ;  but  the 
Royal  ear  was  yet  closed  to  the  tales  of  tmsery  with 
which  it  was  assailed,  although  desperation  lent 
freedom  and  energy  to  the  petition,  ''If  you  will  not 
relieve  us  from  the  calamities  of  commercial  ruin, 
isave  us  at  least  from  the  knives  of  our  daves,  nsui 
from  the  swords  of  our  common  enemies."  The 
emergency  of  the  case  compelled  the  Governor,  at 
all  hazards^  to  send  for  the  reinforcemenfts^  from 
Novft  Scotia,  aad,,  in  the  event,  the  unfortunate 
platttefs  were  omoipeUed  to  fnudkqee,  a|t  a  raiAoas 
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enpense^  the  protectioa  of  tbeir  lives^  and  Urn  tenir 
poraiy  preservatioa  of  the  little  property  that  waa 
h^  to  them. 

At  length  the  blow  was  struck  which  deprived 
France  of  her  Monarch,  and  of  her  reason ;  ^^  i>, 
and  SanthonaXi  the  commissioner  of  Saint  ^^^' 
Domingo,  who  possessed^  in  a  superior  degree,  the 
virtues  of  a  republican  and  a  rebel,  instantly  changed 
his  conduct  towards  the  white  population  there. 
True  to  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  tiraes^  he 
discarded  the  few  owners  of  the  soil  whom  he  had 
rdained  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  selected 
his  adherents  from  amongst  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people^  admitted  them  to  his  table^  bestowed  upon 
them  exclusive  privileges,  and  appointed  them  t3 
all  the  vacant  offices  of  the  colony.  Five  hundred 
negroes^  the  deserving  victims  of  offended  law^, 
were  instantly  released  from  prison:  the  gibbets 
were  pulled  down^  and  liberty  was  given  to  every 
gpedes  of  revenge  and  cruelty.  They  flew  upon 
their  prey  with  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger ;  the  white 
inhabitants^  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  inordinate 
pretensions  of  the  blacks>  were  plundered^  seized^ 
and  thrown  into  subterraneous  dungeons :  the  palaoe> 
the  tribunals,  the  very  rivers  were  stained  with 
blood ;  and  the  tyrant  of  Saiut  Domingo  exulted  m 
the  sufferii^  and  execution  of  a  thousand  re^ct- 
able  citizens^  Condemnation  was  seldofla  preceded 
even  by  the  forms  of  trial,  and  punishment  was  em- 
iMtAend  fay  the.rnde  shouts  of  the  daves  a»d  the 


ihbsi  e(j((iiA^te  reffinetfieM  of  AfH^btt  ^Dhielty*  19mi' 
€^  i^re  piierced<^*^thb  tongues  weri  torn  from  ^ 
itiotiths^'Mthe  bands  ^nd  feet  \vere  amputated ;  ^om»* 
ex^fi^d'  tmder  the  lasb,  ethers  in  flames';  otttere^ 
a^ain  were  transfixed  cm  pikes^  and  a  simple;  l^edy 
deaHh  was  mercy  which  could  hardly  foe  expected  or 
obtained;  Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  «< 
eTery '  breast^  and  the  pleasures  of  ample  gratifioslioii 
were*  inexhaustible.  Neither  private  virteie  wst 
public  service  could  expiate,  in  the  mind  of •  the* 
tyhmt,  the  guilt  of  active  or  even  passive  obcdieiioifc' 
to  the  government  of  his  predecessors  5  and-  naliy* 
persons,  who  were  distinguished  eithel:  by  the  offioei' 
vi^nch  they  had  filled,  or  by  the  popular  favour  whioh 
they  hsld  enjoyed,  were  cast  into  dungeons;  andsub^' 
jefcfed  to  every  torture  to  extract  a  confcidstoh  of 
theit^  real  or  imaginary  wealth.  Port-au-Prifice  watf 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  infamous  Santhoftak>  wd^ 
ijiplaudfed  the  Obedience  of  the  oc^an,  which  ilivolv^ 
ftie  drews'  and  passengers  of  three  vessels  ladwwidi 
hi^  vitttms  in  a  common  shipvnreck/  T^arror  pl^^ 
ceded  his  progress ;  he  found  everywhere?,  Or  he  Ifefty 
a  'dreary  solitude ;  and  when  no  otlier'  metais '  of 
^r^tSfyirig  his  thirst  for  blood  existed,  the  toilltftry 
e*^ciltlofis  vi^er6  commenced*  He  there  ad^tfed'  at 
fte' eiSciitibri  of  hk  chosen  victims-^sttrv^ed  thfeir 
a^ttyi,^'fistehed  to  their  groans,  ahd  'indulged j 
^ttftoW^dtiatlng,  his  cruel  ■appetite'.  Five  hund**fl 
l^rghclrMeU'  Werti  sent  <M  tjiard^  the  ships,  hea?viJy 
iti)nH'^nd"<^^<^^^^<^  t^^4ulttbfa 'the^6tifli)oi^fiiu» 
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hundred  and  fifty,  thoufiand  livres  in  three  days/  At 
leii^b>  wearied  by  the  scene  of  slaughter^  or  finding 
its  objects  dinuniisbed  to  a  few^  he  dedared  freedom 
to  all  in  slaver}"*  and  decreed  to  them  the  full  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  rights  of  Frenchmen.  Here^  howeverj 
he  found  himself  unexpectedly  embarrassed,  and 
new  dangens  instantly  beset  him :  he  had  to  dread 
the  animosity  of  the  mulattoes^  whose  jealousy  was 
thus  io^med;  and  he  could  no  longer  trust  the 
negroes^  who  were  raised  to  his  own  rank,  and  who 
chose  no  longer  to  repose  any  confidence  in  hinu 
He  discovered  too  late  that  he  had  gone  further 
than  he  had  intended;  he  could  not  retrace  his 
steps;  and  he  could  compute  the  number  of  his 
enemies  only  by  the  testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  by  the  daily  defection  of  such  as^  in  the  hour  of 
hiS'  distress^  revenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgot  their 
oUigaticAis,  To  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Eng- 
lish/ who  were  approaching  from  the  shores  of 
Jalnaiqa,  he  escaped  with  the  remains  of  a  force 
lediic^d  from  fifteen,  to  one,  thousand  men»  and  fle4 
totPort  de  Paix. 

'  Sqpht.was  tibe  state  of  Saint  Domingo  after  a  re* 
VQlntfOHj  i^ommenced  by  men  who,  at  the  distanp^ 
^  four  tbousaud  miles,  attempted  to  legislate  for  the 
iQOlonyi  and  ^ho  sanct^d  the  cause  of  rebellion  and 
rgveftge  by  l^e  dispensing  powers  of  fanatici$qi|» 
The  4retid>liqg  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  knew  noj^  hp^ 
9<«3«  iiiat&iie  nvgbt  be  ^eir  own;  ior  the.  ^Iff 
d^hpdpd  i»dyQ(^tefr  JS>r.  thei  mtuiaj  right?  of  jRgpjp 
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freedom^  were  not  less  actively  employed  ia  li^nioa 
than  they  had  been  in  Paris.  But  fortuaati&lyj 
if  the  expression  may  be  used  in  siioh  a  Gase>  the 
rapid  destruction  of  Saint  Domingo  damped  tiieir 
ardour,  by  ofiering  a  tremendous  example  of  what 
their  ilttimed  labours  might  effect.  As  soon  a^  the 
ex.tent  of  the  mischief  was  known  in  England^  thfs 
Governor  of  Jamaica  received  instructions  to  support 
legitimate  authority^  and  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  the  rebels,  by  taking  possession  jof  such  districts 
of  Saint  Domingo  as  might  solicit  the  protection  of 
the  British  empire.  The  murder  of  the  French 
King  had  been  the  signal  to  dismiss  from  the  court 
of:  Saint  James  the  ambassador  of  the  fallen  mo- 
narchy; and  England  flew  to  arms  to  protect  her 
t)wn  shores  from  the  influence  of  principles  so  de- 
structive. The  western  colonies  were  the  first  ol>- 
jects  which^  after  securing  peace  at  home,  occupied 
AD  '  her  anxious  attention;  and  Maiiiniquep 
^^^^'  Grenada^  and  GuadaloGq[>e^  successively 
felt  the^  truth  of  the  maxim^  that  the  master  of  the 
seas  will  always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land 
Saint  Domingo  might  possibly  have  been  attached 
to  the  British  crown^  had  not  the  season  of  the  year 
been  un&vourable  to  the  enterprise.  General  White- 
look  was  deceived  in  the  nature  of  the  service^  and 
in  the  aid  he  expected  to  receive;  and  the  hot 
vapours  of  an  Indian  sun  infected  with  disease  th0 
European  forces,  who  had  already  endured  the  viott- 
aHfl^'oi  intemperanee  and  tamina 
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Jamaica  was  relieved  from  the  serious  apprefae»- 
sion  of  a  severe  retaliation  by  the  brilliant  victory 
of  Lord  Bridport ;  and  the  owaevs  of  her  gratefol 
soil  were  once  more  permitted  to  devote  their  atten*- 
tion  to  the  oocnpations  of  profitable  industry.  Nor 
is  the  historian  at  a  loss  for  interesting  materials  in 
that  less  active  scene ;  for  the  arrival  of  a  ship^  which 
Royal  munificence  had  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
exotics  in  the  Southern  ocean^  vnll  be  gratefully  re- 
membered in  Jamaica  ds  long  as  the  bread-fruity  the 
mango^  and  the  China  orange  preserve  their  excel- 
lence on  our  tables^  and  lend  their  deep  luxuriant 
foliage  to  our  fields*. 

The  sanguinary  horrors  which  marked  the  revo* 
iution  of  Saint  Domingo^  in  some  measure  a.d. 
prepared  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  an  ^^^* 
event  to  which  they  indirectly  gave  occasion^  and 
which  they  certainly  greatly  magnified;  for  it  is 
probable  that  the  Maroon  war  would  never  have 
taken  place  had  not  the  prevailing  terror  of  the 
times  enlarged  the  scene  of  action,  by  representing 
the  danger  much  more  serious  than  it  really  was* 
Tlie  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1795^  had  scarcdy  idewed  the  features  of  the  country 
he  was  sent  to  govern^  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
act  on  an  emergency  which  required  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  temper  and  constitution.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  distracted  between  the  influ* 
ence  of  feair,  and  the    irritation  of  discontent:— 

•  See  Note  XXXVIH. 


^^n9)i0piv0.  thdib^;  t^^  temfiQ{>eiiam^tt:o£!tt^Qir 
,]p^igjbbQura  would  rouae  thrar  .slaves  io/xebeltitm^; 
abd /indignant  tbai^  at  such  d  momenta  .thfttriide^ 
|G^dj0i*g.ahoiild.be  taken  from- them;  to  suppli^  ihehr 
dyiog  Qoiorildds ,  in  the  seat  of  war^,  and  wa^)Aeir 
itVQ9  in  the  friiitles3  atten^t  to  tegoin.  aifortdgtt 
iaod^ak^y  lost  to  all  the  world*.  AdytrsHtySf^ 
tapght  them  the  humiliating  lesson  thai,  theuriown 
xespqrces  were  quite  unequal  to  a  servile .  wart/ Bnd 
althpiigh  they  were  mostly  without  foHOd^tif^A,  ihit 
il^ojits,  of  dark  plots^  and  ripe  coospiraoies^  i^  tb$ 
/des^joing. emissaries,  and  hostile  prepw*atu:itMSi^Ttfc# 
Frenoh  republicans^  were  every wh^rp^preivaleiifcarti 
^vs^rywhere  believed  In  the  in€»}(p6i}ienped  (judgft 
foi^  of  the  new  Governor  it  becwie.  {Wfm^rf,i& 
s^lay.th^  ferment;  and  to  conquer  tl^e  .al&isiis>:inither 
IboAi  i^ompve  them ;  while  to  hisi  affrigflitod  /«aim^l| 
iK^.q3eaw&  seemed  so  ready  as  to  ma^  the^i^vail^ 
JAg (terror.:^  pka  for  the  imposition. of. miMrt]|tl;IaW| 
^fflfiaf ure  wjiich  would  saqotion  tfaef  r^tentioft  o^/tb^ 
#*<?Qps>.  f(t  ihe  same  time  that  it  p]^/p^,  ui^iixiit^d 
{)[pwer  in^the  hands  of  the  ambitious  E^rL  ,  ;<  . .  r  •: 
..,  I  jd^qi^.to  believe,  but  I  dare,  not  8^rmi;ihat:tb3 
i^^^fe^e^  f^ary  ^f  twenty  pounds  |atd^h*El,n<ft.<»' 
%^gfijoy^fJiiepe  deliberatiojns }  bjutjitWiBj^tfttteftSt 
Wf^  ^nfpr^^atp  fpr  Ifte  colQ^y,  th*!,  I^pl;9^9Wffi» 
i^/W^WpftFi.itt^?  piyd  ftnjJ.BftiUtafy  ii#ei|t8ireqR^t« 
fflfliri^  (B^cpful,  |foy?ruffpi^t  ,.,Jp;fi4pw^4/^>r,fftr 
»WftfPPff9P^  .R9Wflge  4h^A,p9W^ftl.^^«^}9Pi,fte 


oi^rprudeiMieiofii'Geiierfil:  his  uAceliain  opehi[%tfs 
werai  i»pridoiisly  :fraMi«d^  and  violently  ^xedoA^i), 
withianiignoruneeof  the  diffiouUied  which  be'wMd 
hai^e  torpRcoUDter}  aad  his  condoet  was  cateidated 
tO'dnciBaBe  tbe  prevailing  alarnii.  while  hi»  speeefaeft 
Aatbe  l^islatKve  bodies  breathed  the  most  serious 
ap||)relheii8ioA,  accompanied  with  those  assoiteices  of 
Tigilance  atod  Regard  which  are  so  easily  expressed. 
'The  efforts  of  power  and  courage,  in  an  JEtrnpTe 
fields  wffi  always  oommand  the  attention  of  posterity ; 
but  ^e  eventsr  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not 
Mktferially  changed^  leave  a  very  faint  impression  on 
tlv^  pbge  of  history :  and  the  details  of  a  petty  wai^ 
fare  ib^fob  withbot  came^  prosecuted  wiibout  glory, 
«ifad'  terminated^  if  not  dishonourably^  at  kfd^ 
wiihout-effdct^  are  calculated  to  make  but  KtUe"  irti-^ 
presrton  bn* the  generality  of  readers:  especi&Uyas 
they  halve  sUready  sunk  into  oblivion  under  the  pens 
ofiiwoidble/' and  contemporary  his(orian«^  'Bryttkk 
Edyv^dsy  with  his  donlinuator,  and  R.  O.  Dattiksj 
who  hbsf'cdntrived  to  sprinkle  his  subject  with  'mucil 
agreeable,  but  doubtful  information.  Wars',  and  liii 
^bUoAkrtaXltin  (X  pi^lic  affairs,  are  indeed  &e  pHn« 
dlpaittdbjebte  of  history ;  but  if  h  the  number  ^f^i 
^mA  itftel^it^'iti*  the§e  scenes  Which  makte  Ib^^i 
fStifi^'ftksItt^  or'tedrdus.  The  situktibnbf  tt  ^Pf 
ebl6hv;fentt  m  ^tHkbti  6fa  teivR  cbhiiribtfenVVaii«i 
WkA 'fevery  mfenilber  (if  ifce  coin*  afetidh^ 

a^d'cd^^u6ijtly  iutd  mSitce ; '  &hd  tHoii^h  thb'naiii^ 
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war  of  Jamaica^  deserve  to  be  eBgraren  on  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen^  such  a  partioalar  rek*- 
tion  would  soon  cease  to  interest,  I  have  already 
exceeded  the  original  limits  of  my  plan,  and  thirty 
eventful  years  are  still  between  me  and  the  period  of 
my  labours.  If  I  presume,  with  the  same  prolixity^ 
to  detail  the  various  chances  of  this  rebellion,  the 
slender  thread  of  Jamaica  history  would  be  spun  to 
a  length  which  the  most  patient  reader  would  never 
take  the  trouble  to  follow  to  its  end.  Lamenting  the 
barren  superfluity  of  materials,  the  historian  may, 
therefore,  imitate  the  speed  with  which  the  events 
succeeded  each  other ;  and,  in  compressing  the  nar* 
rative  of  predecessors,  correct  the  exuberance  of 
fitncy  by  the  impartial  evidence  of  fact* 

Although  the  Earl  had  taken  such  extraordinary 
means  to  create  a  disposition  which  had  previously 
existed  only  in  the  prevailing  fears  of  the  inhabitants^ 
the  slaves  remained  provokingly  tranquil,  and  their 
masters  alone  seemed  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  dis* 
content.  The  Maroons,  whose  strength  could  niim« 
ber  no  more  than  six  hundred  at  the  suppression  et 
the  rebellion  in  the  year  1739,  had  now  increased  to 
more  than  double  that  amount ;  but  they  were  quiet, 
and  sometimes  useful,  obedient  to  the  orders  of  their 
captains,  and.  active  in  the  pursuit  of  those  whom 
they  were  employed  to  apprehend.  Nor  had  they 
any  thing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  example 
which  St.  Domingo  oflfered ;  little  was  required  of 
them^  and  but  little  attention  had^  for  sometime^  been 
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pud  to  them ;  they  were  nominally  eonfined  wi&in 
the  liberties. €f  their  respectire  towns^  and  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  eolony  they  took  no  part,  and  showed 
no  interest  Their  local  snperintendents^  satisfied 
that  they  were  inoffensive^  if  not  industrious,  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  their  proper  discipline^  and  permitted 
&em  to  range  throughout  the  country  in  the  peaceful 
character  of  pedlars ;  while  their  intercourse  with  the 
slaves  was^  in  many  instances^  cemented  by  the  allit 
anoe  of  bloody  though  not  of  interest;  for  in  general 
they  were  implacable  foes.  It  was  conceived^  how« 
ever^  and  not  without  reason,  that  such  alliances 
were  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  that  they  would 
interfere  with  the  active  pursuit  of  deserters,  the  occu* 
pation  most  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  Maroons, 
and  most  serviceable  to  the  country*  The  legislature 
bed  the  example  of  St.  Domingo  continually  in  view> 
and  determined  to  check  the  habits  of  increasing 
idleness  by  confining  them  more  strictly  within  the 
precincts  of  their  respective  towns.  It  was  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  measure  that  the  greatest  offenee 
was  given,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  apparent  ne»* 
oessity  for  the  removal  of  the  captain  of  the  Trelaw- 
ney  Maroons,  whose  laxity  of  discipline  and  extraordir 
nary  abilities  in  the  service  he  had  undertaken,  had 
rendei^d*  him  an  object  of  the  most  enthusiastic  re* 
gard.  Hiis  naturally  caused  great  discontent  in  that 
division  of  their  body  ;  and  the  imprudent  diafitise^ 
ment  of  two  of  them  by  the  hands  of  a  negno  slave^ 
was  fitrangly  ressnted  by  those  who  woaid  ba¥« 
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inffioted^  had  they  been  permitted^  a  mudi  severer 
punishment  opon  the  deserving  culprits* 

The  principle  of  discord  was  thus  awakened  im 
ihrir  bosoms ;  and  they  dismissed^  but  without  i  vie- 
lence,  the  new  superintendent  who  was  placed  over 
them,  and  to  whom  they  attributed^  in  their  ignoranoe, 
the  misfortunes  they  deplored.  This  event  was  bIso 
magnified  by  the  prevailing  terror  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  local  magistracy  thought  that  they  beheld  in  it 
the  seeds  of  a  servile  war^  and  they  lost  no  time  ia 
communicating  their  apprehensions  to  the  ineocperi- 
enced  Earl.  The  occurrence  received  many  additionai 
aggravations  in  its  passage  from  one  parish  to 
emother,  it  astonished  and  alarmed  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  island,  and  their  imaginationE  eti^^ 
laired  the  extent  of  a  partial  evil.  The  miUtia^ 
which  had  been  placed  under  arms  by  the  prodbooa^ 
tion  of  martial  law,  immediately  moved  forward  to 
the  supposed  scene  of  action,  and  were  met  in  'the 
woods  by  a  Maroon  of  exquisite  symmetry,  and  noUe 
address,  who  descended  the  side  of  the  mountaimwitii 
the  step  ofan  antelope, and  givingawild  and  grtu»^ 
Ml  flouridi  to  his  lance,  presented  a  letter  lequ^ng 
It  conference  with  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ike  distndv 
and  with  certain  other  individuals  whom  itinamedt 
The  prqiosal  was  accepted,  and  Hheir  compiaiiits 
W6re  'heard.  They  were  easily  soothed  by  :the  proi* 
tufates  they  received ;  the  mediatom  were  cODfideiA 
in  tbe  speedy  redress  of  tiieir  trifling  grievanpes ;  Mid 
Utetf  parted  with  mntual  good  witt^cemegtiilg'thia 
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twtmiVtiium,  8h6ttiy  after,  by  a  foraml  renfeWidioffthe 
compact^  and  oopeecraiifig  it  by  the  baptbrnijefnth^ 
childfeii^ in  their  xnoaataiQ  town.     Strongiaafl  i)e|]eat« 
ed  afjplications  were  made  to  the  Governor  tdsatiiQr 
Iheir  ^reasonable  anxiety^  by  the  je-appoinAnentidf 
Gaqpftmi  James^  their  favourite  snperiiiiendmit  ;ft  fatit 
'tbey ^rere  all  unheeded;  and  the  intemperate^ (E«itl 
seemed  determined  to  find  a  reason  for  tfaeu$e;of  apaa. 
^    The  fmsil  band  of  Trelawney  MaroQ03>  Uowever, 
stood  alone.;  unsupported  by  any  of  thear  omk  clatt 
4ihpQughoui  the  island^  and  detested  by  all  the  slaii^ 
taorottttd  tfaem^  yet  they  had  the  fullest  confidence 
4bat^  when  the  Legislature  assembled^  ttheirgnevaneos 
ivrooldibe  allfedtesaed;.  and  they  therefore  sfiadtty 
obeyed  diet  mflmdaie  of  the  Lieuteaaat-tGoyehmri  to 
senditheir  Confidential  leaders  to  the  capiitalv4liei:e 
tomitke^Mir  formal submiasion  to  his  peiBon.  '  Unr 
dbrtnnaiely  thai  order  had  been  delayed;  fautctfae 
Mbraent  they  received^  they  hastened  to  obey  k :  la 
^Md^  inegleoted  raee  of  people»  they  knew>  neAhmg* 
dfitheifbreign  destmaiioa  of  the  European  regiraanta; 
fimdilheitmnsactions'  of  Saint  Doming^o:    ^^oarody 
QOflplied  'them  ^ith  a  thought :  they  aicted.  meoeLy  jeA 
Aeiknpolite 'of  the- moment;  and  tTere>tiimiItiiKni9^ 
0r<  mbmisaiv^i,.  aocording  to  jthesimple^asi^&iudlaMir 
df  i  titt^  passkms ;  .  They* .  had> ;  howe vejv  igncy £^I^ 
hrayedt'thei  auttoiitied  to  vbiofa/4hdy  Qil9biiite'ji]ie 
finbjdotj  andtiit  JbeoaiMi  :ne$e$sary> to  >s»ake  jlbemjiEitel 
thni:  dependaisej :  ihey  hadL  ftslt;-i4«; :  and  IhOi^^Mm 

♦  Journals  of  Assembly,  toI.  ix,  page  370. 
Vou  11.  Q 
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diefiey  of  rendering  them  happy  and  ^sontented  in 
their  9ituati(Mi.  Martial  law  had^  however^  been 
established  upon  other  principles^  and  for  other  roa-f 
«ons  I  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  better 
cause  for  that  proceeding  than  the  mere  yague  alarms 
of  the  terrified  inhabitants.  The  Earl  set  out,  fliere* 
fere,  with  all  the  parade  of  war,  for  the  only  district 
A.D.  1795.  in  his  government  which  oonld  aflficM'd  his 
Aug. 4th.  activity  a  pretext;  while  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  change  their  destination  from  Saint  Do« 
mingo  to  Montego  Bay. 

The  want  of  proper  passports,  or  suspicions  which 
were  never,  however,  satisfoctorily  proved,  caused 
the  detention^  of  the  Maroon  deputies  who  were 
liastening  to  Saint  Jago  to  confirm  their  allegir 
ance,  or,  as  some  supposed,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  amongst  their  brethren  in  the  East,  The 
Barl  met  them  in  Saint  Ann,  approved  tiie  mea* 
iture,  and  ordered  them  to  be  heavily  iroqed,  and 
securely  lodged.  Thence  proceeding  to  the  ne4gh<- 
foourhood  of  their  town,  he  informed  the  ignorant 
and  dispersed  Maroons  that  Iheir  mountain  passes 
were  all  securely  guarded  by  thousands  of  his  men ; 
that  he  would  set  a  value  on  their  heads  if  they  <lid  not 
in  thyee  days  deliver  themselves  into  his  hands  ;*r- 
atid  then  moving  up  large  bodies  of  his  troops,  he 
Hsflfeetiially  made  a  seat  of  war.  The  Maroons,  de- 
^^nved  of  their  counsellors  and  chosen  captains,  to 
'Wh6m^  alone  they  could  safely  confide  the  oharge  <^ 
iM^otiation,  and  of  whose  arrest  they  soon  had  tidings. 
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wa*e  surprised  to  find  their  wood-girt  town  snrroanded 
by  an  armed  force  of  twelve  hundred  men^  them^ 
selves  declared  rebels^,  and  deprived  of  all  maaoa  Qf 
Q(NQcerting  measures  either  for  their  safety  or  sub*- 
mission :  whil^  the  Earl,  totally  unacquainted  with 
their  local  situation^  with  their  character^  their  modf 
of  warfare^}  or  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  hf 
had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  action,  declared  his  inten*- 
tion  '*  of  losing  no  time  in  temporising  measures^  "^ 
but  to  crush  the  presumed  rebellion  in  its  birth* 
Thus  taken  by  surprise,  the  barbarians  were  divide 
in  their  councils — ^the  elder^  and  more  "*  prudent^ 
evincing  a  desire  for  peace,  and  submission ;  th^  active, 
and  more  brave^  desiring  only  to  be  led  to  war>  apd 
to  revenge.  The  want  of  faith,  exemplified  in  th^ 
unwarranted  detention  of  their  deputies^  gave  th^m 
however  top  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  pon^ 
would  be  observed  towards  those  who  might  sub* 
mit ;  and  the  violent  measures  of  the  I4?uteoaot'' 
Governor^  who  was  new  to  their  acquaintance^  LeA 
them  but  little  to  expect  from  his  humanity  or  jus- 
tice. In  their  despair  and  ignorance,  they  looked 
upon  their  wild  rocks,  and  woods,  and  fondly  fancied 
that  they  were  impregnable  to  their  pampered  op^ 
pressors.  Then  perhaps  they  first  thought  of  gaining 
the  neighbouring  slaves  to  join  them  in  their  pro^ 
voked  defence;  but  the  thought  soon  vanished^ 
when  they  relucted  on  the  implacable  hatred  wlwh 
divided  them  from  such  friendly  aid ;  and  they  dis- 

*  DalWs  Maroon  War,  p.  175. 
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t)Mcb^  their  most  trusty  emissaries  to  summon  suoh 
Maroons  as,  in  the  laxity  of  discipline^  had  be^ii 
permitted  to  settle  at  a  distance  with  their  families ; 
^hile  they  all  seized  their  arms,  and  hid  their  am^ 
munition  in  the  rocks  and  caverns.  Condemned  for 
^ears  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  labour,  their  distant 
iKends  flew  from  their  obscure  plantations  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  well-known  horn,  and  eagerly  resumed 
the  arms  which  they  had  almost  forgotten  the  use 
of.  Yet  although  they  came  pouring  in  to  the  parent 
settlement^  the  great  majority  still  advised  submis* 
don.  But  when  they  beheld  the  bayonets  of  their 
enemies  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  thick  set  c^on  the 
wood-clad  hills  around ;  when  they  heard  the  echo 
T6f  the  military  bugles,  and  listened  to  the  distant 
raiidom  shot  vainly  aimed  at  their  destruction^  they 
if^H  their  situation  desperate ;  their  warlike  ardour 
*was  roused,  and,  with  fearful  apprehension,  they 
hastened  back  to  their  scattered  settlements,  to  hide 
or  to  protect  their  wives  and  children.  With  hor- 
ror and  indignation,  they  discovered  that  their  housed 
and  gardens  had  been  destroyed  in  their  absenoe, 
their  families  hunted  into  the  woods,  and  some  bf 
HlxAv  relations  missing.  Their  vengeance  then  bei- 
tBXDii  hatuMi,  and  their  retaliation  just  Biit,  in  the 
m^ntSrhf^,  Montague,  their  aged  leader,  had  tried 
itie  )^<^lfic  measure  which  the  Lieutenani-GoVemor 

r 

IfeEd'edmidanded,  and,  with  tlnrty^^eeveQ  of  hist  best 

'Imt  eldest  mari&gm^n,  had  Bdrrendered  to  the  Eari. 

'l!^ey<<leclared  Aeif  uatieseirvedinbndssibnyaRditbait 

their  comrades  waited  only  to  see  the  result  of  their 
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experiment,  to  follow  their  example.  But  ihf 
blindest  policy,  or  the  most  culpable  ignoraqce^  ili^ 
stigatsd  Lord  Balcarres  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot^ 
and  to  throw  them  into  prison,  where  one  of  tbem^ 
more  alive  than  his  companions  to  his  expected  fate, 
drew  his  knife,  and  plunged  it  in  his  heart.  Two 
were  afterwards  released,  and  sent  into  the  woods 
tohasten  the  submission  of  the  rest ;  but  their  repori;, 
as  might  have  been  expected^  produced  an  efiect  &r 
different.  The  main  body  of  the  Maroons,  indignant 
at  this  additional  proof  of  want  of  faith^  instantly 
set  fire  to  their  scattered  towns,  collected  all  their 
strength,  and  fled  into  the  deepest  woods«  The 
courage  and  unanimity  of  their  enemies  were  not  so 
great  as  theirs : — ^the  councils  of  the  Earl  were  ma- 
terially divided ;  many  considered  the  prQcldm^tiop 
of  martial  law  as  totally  uncalled  for ;  and  moiB 
condemned  the  provocations  which  led  to  a  ooatei^ 
jiow  become  inevitable.     .  ,.   .  f 

Sudh  were  the  cause  and  commencement  of  si,  ro- 

■ 

%ellion  wherein  less  than  three  hundred  barban^f* 
sennre  in  their  native  woods  and  mountaiii9>.  Wi^r^ 
tthe  objects,  and  sometimes  the  assailantSi,  oft  Qft^ep 
hundmd  ohosen  European  troops,  as^istad:  by  p^^fle 
than  twiiie  that  number  of  colonial  nilitiiN-  iJt  w^qkl 
<reqnire  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  peneiL;  ratb^;  i^fdP 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  peiH  tQ>  eitpl^'^tl^e 
imystery  of  its  oontinuanoe  during  four  loi^g, and  f^^- 
giftiilary  months^  in  which  the  ohmctQStwereg^i^iaUy 
m  favoor  of  &e  Maroons^  the  taotidi  ^Mgvia^jL  j¥|d 
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distressing  to  the  troops :  for  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that^  where  the  former  were  deprived  of  one  man,  the 
latter  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  thirty.  Two  of  their 
engagements  defied  indeed  alike  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  and  the  pen  of  the  historian  j  they  threw  the 
country  into  mourning  and  dismay,  and  their  nature, 
as  far  as  the  detail  could  be  collected  from  the  panic- 
struck  survivors,  will  exemplify  the  usual  occurrences 
of  this  extraordinary  contest. 

The  habitations  of  the  Maroons  were  so  placed  as 
to  form  two  distinct  towns,  about  half-a-mile  asunder, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  an  alpine  country,  where  the 
mountains,  heaped  upon  each  other  in  wild  confiision, 
present  to  the  eye  the  deepest  foliage,  interspersed 
with  towering  precipices  of  barren  rock.  It  was 
upon  the  rugged  acclivity  of  one  of  the  highest  ridges 
that  the  houses,  or  rather  huts,  were  irregularly  scat- 
tered, each  on  its  insulated  point  of  rock,  the  interme- 
diate channels,  of  natural  formation,  preserving  it 
from  the  autumnal  torrents ;  while  a  narrow  defile, 
confined  v^ithin  impending  precipices,  aflbrded  an 
easy  but  defensible  communication  between  the  two 
friendly  settlements.  Both  situations  were  cool  and 
healthy ;  the  soil  of  the  vallies  was  rich  and  produc- 
tive ;  and  abundance  of  water  was  supplied  by  a 
neighbouring  stream.  The  morning  air  was  mingled 
with  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  aromatic  shrubs, 
aiid  with  a  thick  and  fleecy  fog,  which  arose  during 
the  night  from  the  innumerable  glades  around,  pre- 
seittmg  to  the  eye  an  undulating  sea  of  snowy  white- 
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ness^  through  which  the  mountains  broke  as  islands 
in  the  ocean.  Between  the  opening  rocks^  or  down 
tha  wooded  vales^  the  eye  reached  the  bright  and 
level  scenery  below,  where  the  expanse  of  verdant 
cane-fields  was  enlivened  by  the  scattered  manu- 
fiuotories  of  their  luscious  juice;  the  distant  town 
bounded  the  landscape,  and  the  bays  and  promon- 
tories, wooded  to  the  verge,  broke  abruptly  upon 
the  ocean,  over  which,  in  clearest  weather,  were 
visible,  as  a  stain  upon  the  horizon,  the  lofty  hills  of 
Cuba. 

Such  was  the  rugged  seat  of  war:  for  Lord 
Balcarres  established  his  head-quarters  within  two 
miles  of  the  desolated  towns,  and  the  troops  formed 
a  crescent  on  his  rear.  Impetuous  and  uninformed, 
he  ordered  a  detachment  to  occupy  the  provision 
grounds,  which  he  presumed  must  be  situate  some- 
where behind  the  furthest  settlement,  and  then  to 
wheel  upon  that  town  while  he  assailed  the  rebels 
from  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  troops  began  to 
move,  the  woods  echoed  with  the  signal  horns,  and 
they  sometimes  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Maroons 
watching  their  progress  from  the  opposite  bights ; 
but  they  everywhere  found  a  soUtude  on  their  ap- 
proach ;  and  the  detachment  took  quiet  possession 
of  the  smoking  ruins,  seelfing,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
cultivated  gardens  they  were  ordered  to  destroy. 
Thus  disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
imagining  that  the  Earl  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  town  nearest  to  his  quarters^  Colonel  Sandford 
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r^folved.to  pass  through  thof  d^file>  ^md,  join ; Uiqj 
tbqre.    The  Maroons  were  still  invisible,  \v>  vestige 
ojt  their,  ndghbourhood  was  perceived^  andno  daogier 
was  apprehended : .  but  they  wei?e  at  hand,  ooiiicealed 
bebiod  the  rocks^  and  in  the  wilderness  o^  treea 
which  closed  upon  the  narrow  path.     They  sufficed: 
the   column  to  proceed    nearly  to  the  centre :  of 
the  pass,  when  a  volley  was  poured  from  the  ropl^ 
on  either  side^  succeeded  by  a  rolling  fii:e,  which 
gave  the  melancholy  notice  of  their  presence.    Hq: 
bravery  could  withstand  the  treacherous  attack  of  sq 
conoealed  a,  foe>— rthe  gallant  Colonel  fell  at  tike  bisad' 
of  his  detadiment^  and  the  few  survivors  jSed.in  iJctBt. 
trievable  confusion  from  their  shouting  but  still  uht 
see^.  assailants.     Unfortunatdy  they  found  ,not  th^^ 
premised  succour  which  they  sought ;  no  Sarli  no 
troops  were  there.   Through  the  darkness  of  the  night* 
and  tei:ror  of  the  scene^  they  were  compelled  to  seek, 
their  way, to  the  quarters  of  their  commiinder^.  who>. 
on  account  of  some  trivial  accident^  had  never  moved^- 
aqd  whose  lamentable  want  of  informatiipa  h|bd  ledtQ. 
thp  up&rtunate  result.    Of  their  enemies. not  pneih^/ 
yi^t  been  visible^  and  not  one  was  hort  throu^puti 
the  ^y ;  jfior  were  the  reports  of  cruQlty^  ^^m^pd, 
upon  t^e  falleui  true.    Tliose  who  were,  killed  .w^iiei 
fouQ4x  ^V^  weeks  •afteryvai:ds^  upQn  the.  gifO^nd  W^^ 
\vhieh  thfiy  ha4  &Uen ;  the  disabled  crawled  into  ithp. 
caye^.^d  thi<>|5iets,  around  the; gcpBAQf.djsajigtter^i 
and  there  perished  in  their  helpless  misery ;  while 
$uch  as  were  but  sli^ktiy  HH)ttndedy  expired  through 
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fatigue  and  loss  of  bloody  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
join  their  oonjrades.  The  event  was  sufBciently 
dii^astroud^  without  the  attempt  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  surviving  by  the  ill-timed  report  of 
barbarities  which  certainly  were  never  prac- 
tised*. 

The  Maroons^  elated  with  their  factory,  scarcely 
visited  the  field  of  slaughter^  but  instantly  fell  back, 
and  occupied  A  defile  more  difficult  and  more  distant^ 
whose  entrance  was  closed  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
hand  of  nature^  as  to  render  it  almost  inaccessible. 
fVom  thence  they  watched  the  movements  of  their 
disheartened  enemies^  upon  whose  heads  the  heavens 
now  daily  poured  the  torrents  which  they  themselves 
regarded  not.  The  autumnal  nuns  were  heavy  and 
unremitted ;  attracted  by  the  woods  and  mountains, 
the  clouds  dischat^d  sheets  of  water  upon  the 
astonished  Europeans^  while  sickness  and  discontent 
soon  relaxed  the  nerves  of  military  discipline.  The 
Eiarl^  ignorant  of  the  country  to  which  his  wary  ene* 
mies  had  fled^  sent  a  field-piece  to  command  the 
woods  around  their  towns^  during  the  laborious 
transport  of  which  amidst  the  rocks,  the  Maroons 
were  often  so  near  him  as  to  hear  hb  conversation^ 
and  discover  his  intentions.  He  then  advanced 
witiiin  a  mile  of  their  impenetrable  retreat,  and  re« 
signing  the  command  to  Colonel  Pitchy  hastened  to 
hi&  capital  to  meet  the  members  of  the  legislature'^ 

".'  "See Note XXXIX.    • 
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His  orders  were  to  clear  the  woods,  and  inclose  the 
enemy  by  a  cordon  of  troops^  in  the  hope  of  starving 
them  into  submission;  but  his  humane  successor 
pursued  a  plan  much  better  calculated  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusioti.  Ad 
soon  as  the  Earl  had  departed,  the  Maroons  confided 
so  far  in  the  character  of  Colonel  Fitch,  who  united  to 
the  most  intrepid  bravery  the  more  useful  qualifioations 
of  prudence  and  discretion^  as  to  enter  into  amicablo 
converse  from  the  heights  above  his  quarters.  Ha 
immediately  withdrew  his  sentries,  showed  signs  of 
the  utmost  confidence,  invited  them  to  parley^  and 
at  the  first  conference  received  their  assurances  ^hiett 
they  were  desirous  of  surrendering^  provided  they 
might  hope  for  better  terms  than  had  been  granted 
to  their  submissive  friends  in  chains.  Aware  of  the 
disposition  of  his  commander^  the  Colonel  dared  not 
promise  any  terms ;  but  he  proposed  a  tnice^  and 
permitted  two  of  their  body  to  pass  through  his 
lines^  and  have  fi:ee  access  to  their  imprisoned  com- 
rades. They  had  in  the  mean  time  been  placed  aa 
board  the  shipping  for  security ;  and  when  the  two 
deputies  found  them,  as  they  conceived,  on  their  way 
to  banishment, — ^which  above  every  evil  they  seemed 
most  to  dread^ — they  returned  to  their  defile,  ja 
utter  despair ;  the  friendly  intercourse  instantly  was 
closed,  and  they  all  silently  but  resolutely  prepared 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  to 
leave  their  native  land. 
No  other  alternative  was  tiben  left  than  to  force 
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them  in  their  retreat;  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
artillery^  the  surrounding  forests  were  cleared  by 
innumerable  slaves,  who  were  glad  to  show  in  any 
way  their  hatred  of  the  Maroons,  and  who  in  return 
were  often  surprised  and  slaughtered  by  their  watch- 
ful foes.  The  outposts  of  the  army  were  advanced, 
and  the  intrepid  Colonel,  who  on  all  occasions  of 
danger  inspired  and  guided  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
was  induced  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert  his 
abilities,  to  secure  a  good  position  for  an  inferior 
officer;  and  for  this  purpose  he  pressed  forward 
with  a  few  followers  into  the  deep  and  trackless 
forests.  As  he  proceeded  with  incautious  step,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  warning  of  his  more  wary  guides, 
who  found  in  various  places  the  dying  embers  of 
Maroon  fires,  his  progress  was  impeded  by  rnoun*- 
tains  rising  in  almost  alpine  height,  while  the  country 
^t  every  step  became  more  gloomy  and  impervious. 
Presently  he  was  cautioned  by  an  invisible  friend, 
'•  Pursue  no  farther ;  np  force  can  enter  here ;  no 
white  man  has  ever  gone  beyond  this  glade."  His 
dauntless  spirit  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  he  pursued  about  a  hundred  yards  the 
narh)W  semblance  of  a  path,  when  suddenly  a  tre- 
mendous volley  was  poured  upon  him  fi^m  a  hun- 
dred guns  concealed  amongst  the  rocks  around.  In 
v«dn  did  his  surviving  followers  direct  their  fire  into 
the  thickest  smoke  which  hung  amongst  the  trees : 
the  balls  were  buried  only  in  their  trunks,  or  glanced 
mnocdous  from  the  rocks*    After  the  first  discharge^ 
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the  brave  Colonel  was  fouod  seated  on  a  fallea  treev 
h}B  arm  supported  by  a  projecting  bought  and  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand.  His  blood  was  tiicUijD^ 
down  from  the  middle  of  his  waistooat^  and  the  linen 
jacket  which  he  wore  was  protruded  by  a  broken 
rib^  which  pierced  his  flesh.  He  was  mortally 
wounded;  Colonel  Jackson  seized  his  hand  whkh 
hung  motionless  at  his  side^  ^^  It  is  Jackson,  your 
friend,  look  at  me !"  The  wounded  man  raised  his 
head  in  speechless  agony,  and  received  the  as- 
surance of  his  comrade  that  he  should  nolb  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  Maroons^  Jackson  at  the  same 
time  drawing  a  dagger  from  his  bosom^  and  dedaru% 
his  intentions  to  die  rather  than  to  quit  him.  M 
that  instant  the  clicking  of  their  guns  announced 
diat  the  Maroons  concealed  around  them  were  pm- 
paiing  for  another  volley;  Jackson  called  to  the 
soldiers  to  lie  down,  and  they  escaped ;  but  Fitch 
resbted  the  efibrts  of  his  friend  to  cover  his  bodj^ 
B  ball  penetrated  his  forehead^  and  he  fell  lifeless.  / 
WhUe  tlie  troops  were  thus  enduring  all  the.  suf- 
ferings incident  to  a  contest  carried  on  by .  ambusii^ 
in -a  wilderness  of  woods  and  mountains^  and  againlst 
a  handful  of  simple  barbarians^  who  required  only 
the:  common  assurances  of  good  faiitti  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  Govemor  was  attempting  tq^iurove 
'tt>:bis  assembled  senators^  ^^  that  ho^tity  bad  l^g 
been  premeditated  by  the  Maroons;  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  Convention ;  tjiat  the  conspiracy  had 
been  frustrated  before:  ijL  wa^  ripe ;  that  the  insolent 
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conduct  of  the  rebels  had  given  him  the  advantage 
of  actitig  with  celerity  and  vigour ;  that  the  troops 
bad  stormed^  and  carried  the  country,  dispossessed 
the  enemy  of  their  towns^  and  driven  them  to  their 
rugged  and  barren  fastnesses^  where  they  could 
subsist  only  as  a  band  of  robbers."*  The  legis- 
lature lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the  various  reports 
which  apprehension  alone  gave  rise  to^  listened  to 
the  pompous  declamation  of  the  Earl,  and  instantly 
ordered  all  Frenchmen  to  quit  the  island :  prices  were 
fixed  opoii  the  heads  of  the  rebels^  and  the  services 
already  performed  were  liberally  rewarded.  But 
:the  unequal  ivar  rolled  onward  from  the  confines  of 
the  woods  into  the  interior  of  the  island :  fresh  troops 
were  ordered  up;  the  Maroons  were  driven  from 
their  inaccessible  retreat  by  the  tremendous  opera- 
tion of  shells;  unwearied  gallantry  was  diiqplayed 
by  the  assailants^  the  most  unshaken  resolution  by 
the  assailed ;  and^  at  length,  in  a  lucky  moment^  it 
was  suggested  to  work  upon  the  well-known  fears 
of  the  barbarians  by  the  use  of  dogs.  Fram  Cuba 
was  sought^  and  obtained^  the  assistance  of  habitnal 
iefaasseurs,  who^  in  the  mountains  of  BesucaK  and 
in  their  country's  service^  are  employed,  with  their 
drained  blood-hounds,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  nttmerous 
banrij^tti  which  infest  that  island. 
.  *^he  Masseurs  arrrved :  the  leashes  of  the  hounds 
<were  never  '  slipped  t>  but  the  terror  whick  theit* 

*  Journals  of  Assembly,  vol.  ix.  p.  367. 
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approach  inspired  effected  more  than  the  arms  of 
ten  thousand  warriors ;  apd  the  Maroons  hastened 
to  capitulate  upon  any  terms.  General 
Walpole  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  troopSji  and  the  simple  terms  which  he  pro^ 
posed  were  instantly  acceded  to  by  the  deputies  sent 
to  treat ;  ^^  that  they  should^  on  their  knees,  beg 
his  Majesty's  pardon;  that  they  should  occupy  in 
peace  and  subjection  whatever  lands  the  Governor 
might  think  proper  to  allot  them;  and  that  they 
should  ddliver  up  all  the  slaves  who  had  deserted 
to  their  standard."  The  festival  of  Christmas  was 
near  at  hand^  the  season  of  relas^tion  and  disorder 
amongst  the  negroes^  and  the  anxiety  of  the  General 
to  extinguish  the  embers  of  rebellion^  before  that 
period  should  arrive*  induced  him  to  engage  and 
ratify^  by  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath^  that  if 
they  submitted  immediately^  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed^ they  should  not  be  banished  from  the  island. 
But  here  he  certainly  exceeded  his  powers^  and 
consulted  not  his  commander's  temper^  although  the 
more  prudent  and  experienced  thought  he  acted 
right.  The  Earl  hastened  to  the  spot^  that  \^e  might 
ratify  the  terms;  but  the  imaginary  apprehensions 
of  the  Maroons^  who  dreaded  him  almost  as  much 
as  the  hounds^  the  iieal  difficulty  of  collecting  their 
scattered  body^  and  the  time  required  by  the  igno- 
rant b^barians  to  communicate  the  information  to 
each  other,  detained  them  beyond  the  day  appointed 
for  their  surrender.     Impatient  of  the  delay^  for 
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which  he  would  listen  to  no  excuse,  tibe  lieutenG^nt* 
Governor  again  ordered  the  hounds  into  the  woods^ 
when  the  terrified  rebels  resigned  themselves  as 
speedily  as  they  could  reach  his  quarters;  yet  he 
made  their  temporary  failure  a  plea  to  infringe  the 
article  of  the  treaty  by  far  the  most  important  in 
their  consideration^  and  with  their  six  captains  in 
confinement  in  Saint  Ann^  they  were  all  banished 
to  Nova  Scotia^  where  a  succession  of  difficulties 
opposed  their  settlement*,  and  they  were  finally 
removed  to  Sierra  Leone. 

The  first  moment  of  public  safety  is  usually  devoted 
to  gratitude  and  joy ;  the  second  is  often  occupied 
by  reproach  or  envy.  General  Walpole,  whose 
prudence  and  humanity  had  done  more  than  the 
bravery  or  violence  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  would 
probably  ever  have  effected ;  who  had  obeyed,  with 
sedulous  exactitude,  all  the  vague  and  hasty  orders 
of  his  commander,  and  patiently  submitted  to  all 
his  peevish  reproofs,  found  himself  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion which  his  strict  sense  of  honour  rendered  most 
distressing:  for  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  com- 
mission, nor  receive  the  sword  the  country  voted 
to  him,  when  he  found  his  inability  to  maintain 
tibose  terms  which  he  had  so  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self to  see  fiilfilled.  The  House  of  Assembly  refused 
to  hear  him  in  behalf  of  the  treaty  which  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  guarantee,  asserting  that  the 

*  Journals  of  the  Assembly,  p.  134,  &c. 
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paramount  interest  of  the  colony  called  for  the 
removal  of  the  Maroons ;  and  by  this  act  of  patriotic 
per&dy  the  service  lost  an  honest  and  a  gallant 
soldier*. 

*  S««  Note  XLI. 
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CONTINUATlOIf    OF    THE    WaR     IN    THB    WeST     InDIBS. — ^BlACK 

Troops  fobcbd  upon  Jamaica. — Repeated  acts  of  Fiscal 

AVIDITY  exercised  BY  THE  BRITISH  CABINET. — CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THB  PROJECTED  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SlAVE  TrADB. — ^ReBBL* 
LION  OF  THE  SlAYBS. — ^EVACUATION  OF  St.  DoMINOO. — FrENCH 

Conspiracy. — Change  of  Goybrnors. — Peace  of  Amiens. — 
Fresh  demands  upon  Jamaica. — ^Rapid  decline  of  the 
Colony. — ^Renewal  of  Hostilities. 

[A.D.  1796—1805.] 

To  encourage  agriculture,  and^  by  an  equal  and 
moderate  assessment,  to  increase  the  revenue  with- 
out increasing  the  taxes^  are  the  pleasing  duties  of 
the  monarch,  in  which  he  finds  an  ample  and  imme- 
diate reward.  But  it  is  the  same  mischievous  policy 
that  drove  America  from  the  bosom  of  her  parent^ 
which  has  bent  Jamaica  to  the  earthy  and  the  Indian^ 
who  fells  the  tree  that  he  may  gather  the  fruit*,  is 
actuated  by  the  impulse  of  a  nature  little  less  savage 
than  that  of  the  minister  who  sacrifices,  to  a  transient 
g^in,  the  lasting  jand  secure  possession  of  the  most 
important  revenues.  The  estates  in  Jamaica  had  long 
been  deeply  mortgaged,  their  expenses  were  heavy, 
iheir  profits  precarious:  an  existing  debt  pressed 
hard  upon  the  revenue ;  and  the  wretched  argument 
of  a  distracted  cabinet,  that  the  taxes  upon  her  agri 
cultural  produce  fell  upon  the  consumer,  and  not 

*  UEsprit  des  Loiz,  lib.  5.  c.  13. 
Vou  n.  R 
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upon  the  planter^  was  annihilated  by  abundant  proof 
that  the  imposts  were  already  raised  for  above  the 
means,  or  the  inclmation  of  the  purchaser.  SiHi, 
however^  additional  burdens  were  continually  heaped 
upon  the  land ;  the  mischief  was  dreadful  and  peim- 
nial ;  and  if  a  momentary  calm  in  the  heavens  re- 
lieved the  agriculturist  from  the  horrors  of  the  hur* 
ricane^  it  was  supplied  by  such  tempests  of  fiwal 
avidity  as  almost  sunk  the  little  bark  of  Jamaica. 

The  bitter  politics  of  the  British  Cabinet^  duriag 
the  latter  years  of  the  revolutionary  war  of  France^ 
may^  in  some  measure^  explain  the  cause  of  that 
oppression  which  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  Western 
ooknii^s.  The  eloquenoe  and  lynx-eyed  vigplanw 
of  Fox  and  Sheridan  bestowed  upon  the  extraordi* 
nary  experiments  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  no  little  n^ 
proach  for  the  managem^it  and  consequ^noe8  of  tbo 
West  Indian  war.  The  recall  of  the  troops  from 
the  destructive  climaite,  and  useless  ocoupfLtiiQli  pf  ^ 
Domingo^  was  a  measure  loudly  called  for  l^y  tbs 
peQplet  who  are  always  disposed  to  aoQUse  the  juflti«9 
or  the  policy  of  an  unsuccessful  contest ;  and  wyr 
thing  which  might  remove  the  extraordiiw^  efp^pam 
of  it  from  England  to  those  distant  possessions  whose 
cries  could  not  so  promptly  reach  th^  throne^  ymt 
attentively  listened  to  and  eagerly  emfaA'aoed.  71)0 
history  of  the  West  Indies  affords  indeed  a  remark* 
able  instance  of  colonial  contention ;  for,  whenever 
hostilities  have  commenced  between  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe^  the  CWibeansea  has  instantiy 
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been  stabed  with  blood ;  and  ao  determined  was  the 
British  minister  to  maintain  this  system  in  the  present 
Jastanoe^  that  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  troopB 
of  the  more  northern  latitudes  could  not  endure  the 
heats  and   distempers  incident  to  a  vertical    sun^ 
he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  by  regiments  of 
n^oes  bought  from  slavery^  whose  constitution  and 
habits  might  enable  them  to  withstand  the  effiscts  of 
a  climate  under  which  all  other  men  dissolved* 
Rather  than  relinquish  an  inglorious  contest^  which 
Nature  herself  seemed  almost  to  forbid,  these  regi- 
ments were  raised  amidst  innumerable  diflSculties^  and 
one  of  them  was  obstinately  quartered  upon  Jamaicai 
in  defiance  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  inhabit 
tants>  who  represented^  with  great  truth,  that  an  army 
of  negroes  filled  with  the  pride  of  their  profession^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  slave  population  of  their  own 
expatriated  countrymen,  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  island,  and  totally  subversive  of 
tte  present  inevitable  system  of  colonial  subordina* 
tion^.    It  was  not,  it  could  not  be  denied^  that  the 
measure  was  most  hazardous  and  impolitic ;  and  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  would  be  required  to  keep  the 
interior  forests  of  the  country  free  from  an  armed  and 
terrible  banditti  {  but  the  British  GaUnet  was  obsti* 
nately  deaf  upon  the  subject^  as  soon  as  it  was  dis* 

*  Thai  the  jfisurs  of  the  cobnisU  were  not  without  fbundation* 
it  may  be  recorded,  that,  in  the  year  1803,  the  8th  West  India 
regiment  mutinied  in  Dominica ;  and  in  1808,  the  2nd  Bkck 
rtgkDiot  the!  their  officers  in  Jamaica. 

a  2 
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covered  that  the  natural  alarm  of  the  colonists ^migiit 
be  turned  to  account^  by  extorting*  the  offer  of  a^ 
alternative  which  would  relieve  it  of  an  expense  that 
was  a  constant  source  of  invective  and  reproach. 

The  colony  had  pledged  itself,  in  the  year  1778^  t^ 
provide  such  additional  subsistence  as  might  be  rer 
quired  for  a  protecting  force  not  exceeding  three  thour 
sand  men.  That  pledge  it  had  long  since  am(rfy  re- 
deemed; for  when  the  revolution  of  St.  Domingo 
threatened  to  annihilate  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
Jamaica  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  further  imposi- 
tion of  expense  to  preserve,  from  a  formidable  and 
successful  foe,  those  territories  and  revenues,  which 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain  herself.  And  nfey,  to  free  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  armed  savages,  a  promise  was 
wrung  from  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  to  maihtain 
two  thousand  white  troops  at  their  sole  expense ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  five  or  nine  years,  to  give  the<A 
lands,  and  settle  them  in  the  interior  of  the  comtryi 
provided  the  black  troops  were  immediately  with*- 
drawn.  In  the  hope  of  extorting  somethings  more, 
the  regiment  was,  however,  forced  upon  the  island ; 
And  the  minister  condescended  to  flatter  the  coloifjr 
with  his  conviction  that  '*  its  candour  and  justice  01 
is  the  Duke  of  Portland  who  speaks)  stood  upon  too 
solid  and  well  tried  a  ground  to  be  shaken  by  the 
pressure  of  temporary  difficylti^  :' ■  in  short,  that  no 
objection  would  be  made  by  the  ackly  child  to  relieve 
its  sturdy  parent  from  part  of  ttn  irito!erabie  load  by 
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retainiog  the  twentieth  regiment  of  dr^ooHs  as  a 
permanent  part  of  its  military  establishment*.    After 
an  active  trial  of  tea  years^  it  had  been  proved  that 
cavalry  was  not  the  species  of  force  calculated  for  the 
protection  of  the  island^  and  a  resolution  was  there- 
fore adopted^  that  unless  it  were  dismounted*  the 
regiment  would  no  longer  be  provided  for  by  the 
annual  grant  of  money.    These  military  arrange- 
ments, instances  of  the  most  greedy  oppression  which 
a  parent  could  exercise  upon  its  offsprings  were^  for 
a  time,  adjusted  by  an  offer^  on  the  part  of  the  former^ 
of  two  battalions  of  the  sixtieth  regiment ;  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  to  accept  it— although  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  colonists  to  strengthen  their 
countryi  by  the  eventual  settlement  of  the  troops^  wa^ 
wantonly  frustrated  by  the  condition  that  they  were  to 
be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  To  any  other 
arrangement  the  niinisters  of  England  seemed  reso* 
lutely  deaf:  the  twentieth  regiment  of  dragoons  still 
remaned  an  annual  burthen  on  the  colony ;  the  black 
troops  continued  to  harass  the  country  by  their  pre- 
^pce;  and  aU  that  the  Assembly  could  do  was  to 
CKprc^  its  anxious  hope  that  the  welfare  of  Jamaica 
would  be  so  far  consulted,  as  that  the  removal  of 
jt^e  promised  battalions^  when  they  should  became 
^ured  to  the  service  and  the  climate,  might  noti  be 
4eQreed^  €»ecept  upon  the  most  pressing  emergency, 

♦See  the  Duke  of  Portlattd*s  letter,'  and!  the  I'eply  of  the 
Assettibly  iri  the  hbH  H6d  608th  pages  of  the  ninth  vdume  di 
>h|s  J!9U]tia}^  of jthe  Afp^p^l>v.  ^ 
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France  had,  in  the  meantime^  forced  the  abject 
King  of  Spain  into  an  alliance  with  her  own  dis* 
solute  state  and  government ;  Santhonax  threatened 
an  attack  upon  Jamaica;  the  sea  swarmed  *with 
hostile  feluccas^  whose  constructioQ  enabled  them  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  British  cruisers ;  and  a  ban-* 
ditti  of  emancipated  slaves  issued  from  every  port 
of  Cuba  and  Saint  Domingo.  The  trade  of  Jamaica 
was  thus  destroyed^  until  the  interest  and  assidiuty 
of  the  merchants  of  Kingston  invented  a  mode  of 
once  more  opening  their  market  to  the  necessities 
of  the  Spaniards*  by  means  of  licenses  granted  by 
the  British  authorities^  and  not  discouraged  by 
those  of  ^ain^  who  so  materially  benefited  by  the 
extraordinary  artifice.  Yet  although  a  partial  be« 
nefit  accrued  to  the  interests  of  trade»  the  island  was 
quickly  drained  of  the  wealth  which  flowed  in  so 
contracted  a  channel,  by  the  consequences  of  the 
deplorable  contest  which  was  still  maintained  iu 
Saint  Domingo^  and  by  the  increasing  imposts^  which 
fell  like  a  tempest  on  the  land.  The  hardship  of 
the  case  was  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  fiie 
relative  situation  of  England  and  Jamaica ;  for  while 
every  measure  which  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
adopted  by  the  former  to  rid  herself  of  the  burdens 
which  oppressed  her^  the  latter  was  not  oi^  left  to 
struggle  against  the  A^olence  dP  the  tempest^  bat 
was  loaded  in  proportion  to  the  relief  which  ihe 
mother  country  obtained^ — as  if  the  sugar-cane  were 
possessed  of  virtues  to  resist  every  species  of  tsMr 
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tion.    The  oomplaints  of  the  planters  were  acoom- 
panied  by  the  most  conyiacing  proofs  of  their  truth 
and  justice ;  that  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face ;  that 
tfa^  pn^rties  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
mercbmts ;  and  that  the  consequent  absence  of  pro- 
prietors would  hasten^  as  it  really  has,  the  downfal 
of  Ja^naica.    They  urged,  in  the  language  almost  of 
despeiation,  the  extraordinary  impolicy  and  hardship 
of  taking  away  a  right  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
gut  to  them  as  sacred^ — ^that  of  counterbalancing  the 
iacreasbg  duties^  by  affording  an  opportunity  for 
exporting  to  foreign  countries  the  surplus  beyond  the 
home  consumption^  so  as  to  give^  in  foreign  markets^ 
such  advantages  to  the  exporters  of  l^itish  produce, 
as  neutral  countries  enjoyed  in  the  same  markets. 
Until  the  ruinous  system  of  reducing  the  drawbacks 
was  adopted,  the  most  beneficial  effects  had  accrued 
to  the  Biitish  agriculturist,  whenever  an  increase 
of  in^ortation,  much  exceeding  the  home  consump- 
tiaa>  occurred ;  and  encouragement  was  thus  afforded 
whomever  the  priees  in  the  British  market  suffered 
any  oonsiderable  depression.    But  every  representa- 
tion or  remonstrance  from  the  suffering  colonies^  as 
usualf  was  in  vain ;  for  persuasion  is  the  resource  of 
the  vneak^  and  the  weak  can  seldom  persuade.    The 
nientlms  grasp  of  fiscal  avidity  was  not  an  instant 
lelaoed;  and  ministers  thought  it  enough  to  reply 
that  ike  colonists  bad  no  reason  to  complain^  for 
that  if  they  had  not  already  made  their  fortunes^  it 
was  their  owa  hoit  •  The  blind  impolicy  of  their 
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GQ<li4tiot  was  uot  felt  fay  th^m  until  a  further  redoo- 
tion  of  the  drawbacks  was  made^  under  the  erroneous 
ideal  that>  as  foreigners  oould  not  dispense  with 
sugar^  and  as  England  was  their  only  market,  they 
might  be  compelled  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  dutiesv 
But  it  waa  then  discovered  that  the  trijQing  saving 
.  which  was  made  by  the  plan  so  thoughtlessly  adopted^ 
was  heavily  counterbalanced  by  the  diminished  sale 
of  sugar,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  the  planter  ^ 
Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  Jamaica> 
the  elaborate  reports  which  emanated  from  the  co* 
lonial  assemblies  were^  at  this  period  of  excitement^ 
usually  coupled  with,  an  unpopular^  but  faithful  ne^ 
presentation  of  the  effect  which  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  would  inevitably  have  upon  the  agricul* 
tare  of  the  colony.  Vast  tracts  of  country  were  •  still 
lying  waste  for  want  of  labourers:  many  thousand 
acres  of  the  richest  land,  amidst  the  gladeaand 
mountains  of  the  interior^  offered^  and  still  oS&t,  not 
qnly  an,  ample  maintenance,  but  both  health  and 
7§alth  to  the  industry  of  the  husbandman :  upon 
mdk  a  population  the  existence  of  the  colony  imuld 
4epend^  in  tlie  event  of  any  serious  commotioci 
a,mQn^t  the  slaves ;  yet  the  projected  measure :  df 
a,bolition^  it  was  argued^  must  put  a  stop  to*  the 
progress  of  cultivation ;  the  hope  of  acquiitiog  pra^^ 
pQrty» would  be  at  an  end;  and  the  sbves  on  the 
f^3,allei: ,  settlements^  it  was  truly  anticifMted, ;  tnust 
ism,  into  the  possession  .of  the  more  opulent  fimi&m 
4Q;tbs^t  ishttwaq.must.fetiiQgriide  if  44<li»iK)t  advanofrt 
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tbe^hmd  wbieh  had  been  cultivated  would  be  thus 
abandoned  to  the  wild  growth  cf  nature^  and  a 
oolony»  still  in  its  infancy,  would  be  subjected  to 
all  the  evils  which  usually  attend  only  upon  long 
servioe  and  decrepitude.  The  genuine  enthusiasm 
of  the  British  nation  was  not^  however^  to  be  checked 
in  its  fauqiane  career  by  considerations  so  partial 
as  these ;  but  they  marked  an  important  era  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Jamaica.  The  deadly  experiment 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  was  yet  to  be  made ;  the  trial 
of  free  labour  offered  a  fair  and  opening  prospect 
to  the  sanguine  abolitionist,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  negro  character ;  and  a  representation  of  the 
distnsss' prevailing  in  Jamaica,  which  concluded  with 
anything  like  an  obstacle  to  the  favourite  scheme, 
which  it  was  fondly  hc^d  would  civilize  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  met  with  the  fate  which^  in  such  a  temper 
of  the  British  nation^  might  have  been  naturally 
expected. 

The  tsUnd^  which  had  so  often  suffered  by  the 
oonvulsions  of  nature^  was  now  again  visited  by  one 
of  those  1  disasters  which  arise  from  the  disorders  or 
the  carelessness  of  man ;  and  the  town  of  Montego 
Bay>  its  second  commercial  capital^  suffered  a  con- 
Aeration  which  involved  two-thirds  of  it  in  one  com* 
HKm  Toin*  The  sparks  flew  from  a  forge  am(»9gBt 
some  packages  of  straw,  the  flames  spread  rapidly 
to  the  -  wliarfs  and  warehouses^  and  the  provident 
demolition  df  the  Court-house  alone  diecked  tberr 
profreM  *;  yeA^  dot  iivtil  tb^  k)to  amounted  to'  h^ a 
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m^  of  -ooey,  «a  l.u>l»<b  of  ««nJrfe  obje* 
Qonieiiiphted  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  Incbtidwl 
GtistreK  was  almost  forgottm  in  the  generous  impulse 
to  relieve  the  sufierers;  large  sabaoriptions  iteie 
raised  throughout  the  island ;  and  the  Unmt  somi 
rose  agua  more  beautiful  and  prosperous  from  its 
sBBoking  rums.  The  year  1798  was  also.  pr^fnsHit 
with  alarms  of  a  still  mon^  serious  aad  extensive 
nature;  and  the  negligence  of  the  public  adimajk 
stration  was  betrayed  by  new  disoiders  whbh  aros€^, 
as  usual,  from  the  smallest  beginnings^  thoogfa 
threatening  the  most  important  consequencas.  Hie 
dangerous  spirit  of  desertion  so  prevalent  among  ibt 
slaves,  and  so  little  attended  to  by  the  pubhc  att- 
thorities  of  the  island,  again  peopled  the  woods  with 
afiormidable  banditti,  which,  instead  of  seeking  s^ety 
in  conoealmeot,  infested  the  lower  regions  of  thp 
Maimey  mouniaiiis,  rushed  upon  the  ueighbourin; 
settlements,  and  committed  the  usual  acts  of  Afiriean 
barbarity.  They  rapidly  increased  in  oonfidan0e  .and 
numbers,  and  soon  beeame  so  fiDrmidable  as  to.»mte 
tlie  graatest  alarm  throughout  the  island.  Had  not 
the  hnpetaosity  d[  Lord  Balearres  hem  cooled  by 
experience,  and  his  experience  matured  by  action, 
he  would  probably  have  treated  ibis  rdbellioE  ifk  a 
mudi  more  serious  light  than  thert  of  the  Maroons. 
B*t  the  fatal  oonao^uenees .  of  his.  former  N«hn«es 
weee  toor  recent  to  be  forgotten ;  and  instead  of  i^ 
lying  upon  the.  advice  of  his  ooUnctt  a]oiie>itlieiJBSarl 
piradw%  cwMeMd  the  Asamhlfi  whiek^  jmmd 
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wvend  oompaaits  of  trusty  negroes,  under  the  com« 
mmd  of  white  officers^  and  at  the  same  time  audio* 
rized  the  equipment  of  three  oompanies  of  Indians, 
and  free  persons  of  colour^  which,  with  the  a»sist«- 
anoe  of  the  Aocompong  Maroons^  scoured  tiie  forests, 
reduced  the  rebels,  or  drove  them  into  their  intmor 
recesses,  where  they  could  be  heard  of  no  longer* 
The  event  was  satis&ctory  to  the  thoughtless ;  but 
Hie  wary  cohmist  saw^  and  still  sees^  the  danger 
which  lurks  beneath  the  garb  of  present  security^ 
and  laments  the  snpineness  ot  the  legislature,  which 
dlowB  a  dangerous  body  oi  at  least  ten  thousand 
barbarians  to  remain  in  a  state  where  civilization 
ean  never  reach  them^  and  where  the  liberty  th^ 
have  taken  enables  them  to  evade  the  laws. 

The  little  thne  that  was  left  to  the  unfortmiate 
planters  before  the  threatened  abolition  of  the  slaves 
trade  skouid  reduce  thd^  scanty  means  of  agricul- 
ture within  limits  whidi  they  nerer  contenqdated^ 
was  judicioiiBly  taken  advantage  of  by  a  legislative 
decree^  iisposing  heavy  duties  on  all  negroes  who 
dMAA  be  imported  above  the  age  o(  twenty-five 
years.  This  provident  enactment  soon  brongfat  into 
tiie  island  so  large  a  proportion  of  yoong  and  active 
Africans,  that  the  effective  strength  of  the  tabovring 
class  was  not  only  considerably  augmented^  but  to 
Htm  beaevolsfft  a  reasonable  hope  was  afforded^  ikslt 
the  flexible  nature  of  youth  would  be  more  rendity 
tndned  to  habits  of  momhty  and  religion^  than  oonld 
(lie  filled  and  stubborn  nature  (^  the  adult  barbarians. 
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To  prove  that  there  was  really  an  earoest  desire  'm 
the  breasts  of  the  planters  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  their  slaves  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned^  that  the  opportunity  was 
taken  immediate  advantage  of  by  the  legislature  to 
increase  the  means  of  instruction  by  the  erection  q£ 
more  churches ;  by  augmenting  the  duties  and  the 
salaries  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  securing  the  benefits 
of  a  regular  establishment^  under  the  peculiar  chai^ger 
of  commissaries  appointed  by  the  crown*. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  through 
the  continued  scene  of  calamity,  oppression,  and  dis-: 
tress,  which  reduced  a  rich  and  flourishing  colony, 
to  the  abject  state  in  which  it  already  must  be 
viewed,  will  scarcely  credit  that,  if  it  really,  pos-. 
sessed  the  ability,  it  should  still  retain  the  wi$b«  to 
relieve  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  its  unrelenting  op-; 
pressor.  Yet  a  spirit  of  natural  affection  was  stiU 
alive  in  the  bosom  of  the  offspring,  and  history  re- 
cords with  pleasure  the  creditable  fact  that  individual 
subscriptions  were  raised  by  the  distressed  iuhaJli^i-? 
tants  of  Jamaica  to  assist  Great  Britain  in  carrying 
on  the  war  against  revolutionary  France*  Perb^ 
it  is  almost  a  solitary  instance  of  that  patriotic  enthu^ 
siasm  which  is  the  inheritance  of  Britons,  jBHid  which 
could  excite  a  weak  and  injured  colony  to  heap  coals., 
of  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  government,  with  no. 
suspicion  of  any  selfish  benefit  in  view., 

An  experiment  without  success,  and  a  mort^ty:, 

*  See  Note  LXIL 
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without  example,  at  length  convinced  the  British 
cabinet^  after  a  powerful  effort  of  five  years  continu- 
ance, that  the  evacuation  of  Ssdnt  Domingo  was  be- 
come inctispensable.     There  had  ever  been  much 
less  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  chance  of  arms 
there:    the   scanty  reinforcements    from   England 
were  destined  only  for  the  hospital  or  the  grave ; 
ihe  undertaking  became  every  day  more  difficult, 
the  event  more  doubtful^  and  the  possession  more 
precarious  and  less  beneficial.     Several  millions  of 
money,  and  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  the 
bravest  soldiers,  had  been  wasted  in  the  attempt  to 
reduce  under  the  British  dominion  a  few  insignifi- 
cant posts  in  an  island  defended  by  twenty-five 
thousand  soldiers^  and  more  than  forty   thousand 
armed  slaves ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
who  advised  the  measure  attempted  to  prove  the 
policy  of  making  the  war  against  France  a  colonial 
contest,  or  that  the  possession  of  Saint  Domingo  was 
the  only  security  for  the  preservation  of  Jamaica. 
A  treaty  was  signed  by  General  M aitland  and  Tous- 
saint  rOuverture ;    Saint  Domingo  was  abandoned, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  left  to  their  miserable  fate. 
The  characters  of  Toussaint,  and  the  French  com-* 
missioner,  Roume,  were  then  exemplified,  in  an  at- 
tempt at  treachery  which  shows  the  reigning  prin* 
ciples  of  the  times.     The  former  had  paid  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  quarters  of  the  British  General, 
where  he  was  received  with  military  honours^  and  at 
a  table  sumptuously  covered ;  it  was  even  deemed 
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tfxptdient  to  present  him  with  a  splendid  service  of 
plate^  and  a  magnificent  apparel  of  furniture  for  his 
house.  The  visit  was  returned,  and  Tousaaint  was 
advised  by  the  perfidious  commissioner  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  guest  a$  an  act  ofdufy  to  the  republic^ 
General  Maitland  received  secret  information  c^  tiie 
treacherous  proposal ;  but  he  found  his  oonfidence 
in  the  hcmour  of  the  Governor  not  misplaced,  for 
Toussaint  put  into  his  hand  two  unsealed  letters; 
^^  There/'  said  he,  ^^  before  we  talk^  read  these,  one 
from  the  French  Commissary^  the  other  my  r^ly ; 
I  could  not  see  you  tiU  I  had  written  it^  that  you 
might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  are  with  me. "      - 

The  negro  regiments^  embodied  by  General  Wil- 
liamson, were  disbanded  in  Saint  Domingo ;  and  the 
remnant  of  the  British  army  embarked  for  Jamaica, 
where  the  utmost  alarm  was  spread  by  the  extraor« 
^nary  influx  of  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  horrors 
of  the  revolution,  and  more  especially  by  the  multi- 
tude of  slaves,  who  adhered  to  the  ruined  fortunes  of 
their  masters^  rather  than  participate  in  (he  crimes 
which,  though  emanating  from  the  French  republic, 
offended  the  humanity  even  of  these  barbarous  Afri-^ 
cans.  The  misfortunes  of  the  expatriated  royalists 
called  forth  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  1^  most 
prompt  assistance,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ; 
and  Lord  Baloarres  advocated  their  cause  with  more 
feeling  than  prudence:  but  the  continuance  ot  so 
many  f(»^igners  in  an  island  feebly  protected,  and  so 
mudb  difi^eesed^  however  lifoend  it  might  be  in 
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tfaeory^  co«ld  not  be  admitted  in  practice>  without 
endangering  the  tranquillity  of  a  community  wb^re 
a  spark  of  republioanism^  falling  upon  a  combugtiUe 
body  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  slaves^  would 
produce  a  conflagration  which  a  present  example  had 
proved  could  never  be  extinguished.  A  vigilant  police 
had,  however^  been  established  at  Port  Royal ;  and  its 
i^iduity  afforded  that  prompt  information  which 
enabled  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  discriminate  be** 
tween  those  negroes^  or  people  of  colour,  who  had 
borne  arms^  and  those  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  fields  in  Saint  Domingo,  Of  the 
former^  a  large  proportion  was  armed^  and  acooutredi 
as  a  British  corps,  not  however  to  be  employed  in 
Jamaica : — of  the  latter^  nearly  all  were  ultimately 
removed  to  Martinique  or  Trinidad. 

The  wealthy  town  of  Kingston  had  long  since  in^ 
creased  to  a  vast  extent ;  it  covered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  upon  the  earth  ;  its  trade  and  com«^ 
nierce  were  encouraged  by  the  local  advantages  of 
its  jstituatiopi,  and  improved  by  the  pditical  state  of  the 
European  powers ;  and  a  very  numerous  population 
wi^  now  increased  by  the  evacuation  of  the  neigh*' 
bounng  bles.  The  existing  laws  became^  therefore* 
inadequate  to  the  maintraance  of  good  order  in  such 
a  capital*  and  the  repeated  alarms  of  conspiraay 
rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  a  more  efficient 
police!  adapted  to  any  epdgencies  which  might  arise. 
It.  was  coneiequenUy  decreed  the  powers  of  a  corpora. 
iitm,  mi  the  hQuqurs  of  a  city ;-— a  Mayor^  twelve 
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Aldermen^  and  as  many  members  of  a  Common 
Council,  were  elected ;  their  public  acts  were  ratified 
by  a  civic  seal ;  and  the  benefits  which  accrued  upon 
the  change  of  system  were  soon  apparent  in  the 
order  and  improvement  of  the  commercial  ca{Htal 
of  the  West. 

So  little,  however,  did  the  British  government 
consult  the  interests,  or  seek  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  its  subjects  in  Jamaica,  that  it  ordered  the 
French  garrisons,  which  had  surrendered  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  its  shores. 
The  history  of  oppression  which  has  been  exercised 
upon  this  colony  will  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
such  an  order  was  given  in  the  expectation  that  the 
alarm  of  the  inhabitants  would  extort  a  gratuitous 
provision  for  the  speedy  removal  of  its  cause  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  such  a  suspicion  will  receive  additional 
strength  from  the  circumstance*,  that  the  Admiral  on 
the  station  was  restrained,  by  positive  instructions, 
from  hiring  any  vessels  to  transport  them  thither. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  presence  of  an  army,  twice 
as  strong  as  their  own,  spread  the  greatest  alarm 
amongst  the  colonists;  but  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  required  to  remove  it.  The  Assembly 
perceived  the  stratagem,  and  when  the  demand  was 
formally  made  by  the  impatient  Governor,  it  was 
decidedly  refused.  The  House  was  consequentiy 
prorogued  with  intemperance,  to  meet  again  with 
feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation.  It  vindicated 
its  own  character  aixd  inherent  privileges,  enume-* 
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rated  the  various  sums  which  had  been  extorted  from 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  refusal  of  protec- 
tion agsdnst  a  common  enemy^  and  by  the  perennial 
increase  of  fiscal  avidity  ;  and  it  branded  the  conduct 
of  the  Earl  with  the  harsh  epithets  of  arbitrary  rash- 
ness>  and  unconstitutional  finesse.  The  Senate  was 
justified ;  and  it  was  victorious :  but  scarcely  had 
the  subject  been  set  at  rest,  when  another  source  of 
alarm  was  opened  by  information  that  tlie  French  in 
St.  Domingo  were  preparing  to  retaliate  on  Jamaica 
by  a  revolutionary  visit. 

On  surrendering  the  British  posts.  General  Mait- 
land  had  stipulated  with  Toussaint  that  a  commis- 
sioner should  be  allowed  to  reside  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  protecting  a  trade  which, 
it  was  hoped,  might  still  be  maintained  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  each  island.  A  military  man  was  natu- 
rally objected  to  by  the  wary  soldier ;  the  appoint- 
ment was  therefore  conferred  on  a  civilian ;  and  the 
name  of  Douglas  must  be  enrolled  amongst  those 
who  have  saved  Jamaica  from  the  destructive  schemes 
of  the  French  revolutionists.  The  mission  of  Roume 
had  been  solely  directed  against  this  colony,  which 
he  was  instructed  to  destroy  by  every  method  which 
his  ingenuity  could  invent,  or  his  power  execute. 
For  this  purpose  he  raised  the  Legion  DiaboUque, 
at  Cape  Francois,  while  Toussaint  was  employed 
against  Rigaud  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aux  Cayes ; 
and  it  was  suspected  that  the  latter  was  so  disgusted 
by  the  treacherous  cruelty  of  the  commissioner,  that 
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he  assisted  Douglas  in  obtaining  the  inforaialkil 
ifvhich  enabled  him  to  give  timely  notice  of  th^ 
approaching  danger.  Certain  it  is  that  so  deeply 
did  the  British  agent  dive  into  the  machinations  of 
the  enemy,  so  distinctly  did  he  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  plans^  and  so  accurately  describe 
the  persons  of  the  subordinate  agents  employed  in 
Jamaica^  that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  taking  from 
a  secret  drawer  all  their  papers,  and  securing  tb^ 
persons  before  they  were  aware  of  being  watched^ 
or  even  suspected.  Duboison,  who  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  British  service,  saved  his  life  at  the 
expense  of  his  fidelity^  and  taught  the  salutary 
lesson^  that  the  wicked  can  never  love,  and  should 
rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals.  By  a  full  dls- 
dosure  of  the  plot,  he  brought  the  principal  con-» 
spirator  to  the  gallows,  and  the  hopes  of  the  revolu- 
tionists expired  with  their  wretched  agent.  But; 
before  he  suffered.  Las  Portas,  who  was  inspired 
with  the  wannest  fervour  of  Jacobinism,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  all  his( 
attempts  to  corrupt  the  Maroons  of  Charles  Town ; 
and  that,  with  little  hope  of  better  success  in  any 
other  quarter,  he  endeavoured  only  to  rendw  himself 
important  in  the  opinion  of  his  employer  by  the  false 
reports  which  he  continually  transmitted  to  him.  Thd 
plot  was  throughout  an  impotent  one ;  but  the  alarm 
which  it  caused,  and  the  consequent  distress  of 
martial  law,  inflicted  wounds  upon  Jamaica  which 
its  declining  state  rendered  almost  mortal.    TM 
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dMtraoler  of  the  cokmy  received)  at  the  fiame  time» 
^  fitaiB  which  its  usual  habits  of  geneiDsity  rendered 
more  apparent ;  and  the  little  attention  that  was  paid 
to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Doyglas  proved  the  disgraceful 
iact^  that  public  as  weU  as  private  gratitude  is  called 
forth  less  by  the  remembrance  of  past  fevours  than 
by  the  hope  of  future  service.    The  commercidi 
arrangement  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  supers 
intend  was  unpopular;  in  its  political  tendency  it 
was  certainly  without  example  in  ancient  or  modern 
history ;  and  its  continuance  was  considered  as  fraught 
with  imminent  danger  to  the  existence  of  Jamaica. 
If  it  were  adopted  as  a  measure  of  economy^  in 
order  to  save  the  British  nation  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  posts  it  had  occupied  in  Saint  Do- 
mingo^ it  was  an  extraordinary  policy  which  would 
prefer  a  war  carried  on  in  Jamaica  to  one  maintained 
in  an  enemy's  country.    There  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  present  tranquillity  of  Jamaica  depended 
only  on  the  civil  discord  which  was  raging  between 
ToQssaint^  at  the  head  of  the  negroes^  and  Rigaud^ 
who  commanded  the  people  of  colour ;  but  should 
tiiat  contest  cease^  and  the  whole  force  of  Saint  Do- 
fiiingo  be  concentrated  by  the  union  of  both^  or  the 
overthrow  of  one  of  the  factions^  it  was  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  commercial  treaty  would  afford  the 
naeails  and  opportunity  for  organising  an  expedition 
against  Jamaica^  not  only  with  views  of  plunder^  but 
to  {Nrevent  fre$h  if^ars  amongst  themselves.  The  Ame** 
ticm  States  wei;e  atoo  aUowtd  a  partkapation  in  this 
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extraordioary  commerce,  apd  had  received  exclusive 
pr  jyileg^a  which  centred  all  the  benefits  of  the  trad^ 
ia  th(^m ;  while  great  Iqss  was  sastained .  by  th^ 
merchants  of  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay^  and  the 
slaves  were  daily  corrupted  by  their  inevitable.ii^(ter- 
pourse  with  rebels  of  the  worst  description^  who 
iound.  employment  on  board  the  shipping.  This 
commercial  treaty  was^  in  short,  a  further  experiment 
on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet  at  the  expense 
of  Jamaica ;  and  it  gave  another^  and  the  strongest 
claim  to  protection  from  those  dangers  which  it 
invited  *. 

Why  Jamaica  should  have  been  left  for  ten  y^ars 
^thout  the  protection  of  a  resident  Governor,  each 
ye^r  pregnant  with  alarm  and  danger,  is  a  question 
buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Colonial  Ofiice :  b^t 
the  same  system  seemed  likely  to  be  continued  j  for 
Ijord  Balcarres  was  succeeded  by  another  lieutenant* 
and  Major-General  Nugent  was  his  successor.  The 
^^plonists  have  recorded  the  virtues  of  the  Earl  with 
respect,  his  faults  with  candour;  but  the  former^ 
it  mu6t  be  allowed,  were  disgraced  by  a  strict  and 
even  sordid  parsimony,  and  the  latter  were  sa  well 
fponcealed  by  the  arts  6f  propitiation,  that  the  ^ou$e 
pf  Assembly  was  induced  more  than  once  to  petition 
t^e  throne  that  ^'  some  mark  of  royal  approbation 
i^d  favour",  jpaight  be  bestpv?ed  upon  him.  He  wais 
jindouljlpdly  a  master  pf  that  political  wisdpra  which 
is  too  often  ponfoundedjvith. the  practice  of  d^.^ji* 
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mulation  and  deceit ;  and  when  the  Seuaie,  after  d 
warm  debate,  voted  to  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
guineas^  it  did  him  honour,  and,  perhaps,  it  did  him 
justice. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
no  important  alterations  were  made  in  any  of  the 
civil  departments  of  the  colony.  A  bill  was  brought 
itifo  the  Assembly  to  enable  the  Crown  to  appoint 
judges  from  amongst  the  elder  barristers,  but  it  was 
lost ;  and  although  the  propriety  of  the  chancellorship 
being  held  by  a  military  governor  was  severely  cen- 
sured, upon  the  ground  that  any  appeal  to  the  King 
in  Council,  which  an  erroneous  decision  might  render 
necessary,  was  attended  by  a  prohibitory  expense, 
no  change  wras  made,  or  even  proposed.  In  the 
agricultural  department,  the  only  improvement  was 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  species  of  sugar-cane^ 
which  arrived  in  several  ports  of  the  island  daring 
the  years  1794  and  1795,  in  vessels  from  St.  Chris- 
topher and  Antigua,  where  it  had  been  introduced 
from  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  a 
native  of  countries  still  further  to  the  East.  It  was 
soon  found  that,  although  it  afforded  less  fuel,  and 
a  sugar  specifically  lighter,  it  possessed  the  decided 
advantage  of  yielding  a  third  more  in  quantity  than 
the  species  of  cane  hitherto  cultivated  in  the  colony; 
and  that  its  juices  were  more  easily  separated  from 
the  mucilaginous  impurities  which  destroy  the  grairi, 
and  injure  the  colour  of  the  ordinary  sugar.         '    ' 

The  progress  of  opinion,  and,  perhaps,  the  per» 
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sonaV  interest  of  a  party  vbich  soon  afterwards 
sumed  the  decided  character  of  Anti-Colonists,  was 
^n  the  meantime  preparing  the  momentous  measure 
of  abolition ;  and  to  the  Governors  in  the  West  la- 
(^  a  mandate  was  addressed^  desiring  them  to  call 
i^Q  the  several  legislative  bodies  **  to  adopt  sncdi 
measures  as  shoald  appear  best  calculated  to  obviate 
the  causes  which  impeded  the  natural  increase  of  the 
negroes  ;  gradually  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  ikm 
slave  trade ;  and  ultimately  to  lead  to  its  complete 
termination  :'*  while  they  were  required  to  use  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  the  proceedings^  and  represent- 
ing the  temper^  which  such  a  communicatioa  might, 
be  expected  to  call  forth.  This  startling  innovatioa 
i^n  immunities  which  the  colonists  considered  that 
they  held  upon  the  security  of  the  public  faith^  was 
soon  followed  by  a  more  particular  inquiry  whether 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  would  secure  the  negroes 
from  being  seized  for  the  debts  of  their  owners ; — 
whether,  in  fact,  they  would  be  attadied  to  the  soil. 
To  this  inquiry  Lord  Balcarres  replied^  *^  that  the 
House  positively  refused  to  give  any  answer."  It 
had,  indeed^  already  said  all  that^  under  sa<^  an  ap-^ 
parent  invasion  of  private  property^  it  could  be  ex- 
pected to  say-^*^  We  can  assure  Your  Majesty^" — ^it 
^D.  is  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  which  speaJca  to 
^^^^'  the  monarch  of  the  British  nation, — *^  that 
qo  oppoii;unity^  no  circumstance,  which  may  enable  us 
to  make  further  provisions  to  secure  to  everji  person 
in  the  isiand  the  certain^  immediate^  and  active  pro* 
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ieetkm  of  the  law,  in  proportion  to  their  ii]iprove<i 
ment  in  morality  and  religion^  shall  be  neglected; 
but  we  are  aetoated  bj  motives  of  humanity  only* 
and  no^  with  any  view  to  the  termination  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  right  of  obtaining  labourers  from 
Africa  is  secured  to  Yonr  Majesty's  &ithful  subjeqlts 
in  the  colony  by  seva^l  British  acts  of  parliamenti 
aod  by  several  proclamations  of  Your  Majesty's  roycd 
mncesion.  They,  or  their  predecessors,  have  emi« 
grated,  and  settled  in  Jamaica,  under  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  this  assistance  so  absolutely  ne* 
oessary  to  them ;  and  they  can  never  relinquish  this 
tbeur  essential  right/'  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
were  indeed  anxious  to  remove  the  hardships,  and 
aUeviate,  as  iar  as  possible,  the  distress  which  the 
prosecoiion  of  the  dave  trade  must  necessarily  pvo- 
duce ;  and  sudi  was  the  object  of  the  law  restricting 
the  age  of  the  imported  slaves :  but  perhaps  it  was 
going  too  far  to  say  that  they  did  not  contemplate 
the  termination  of  the  trade*.  They  had,  however, 
to  combat  against  misfortune  of  every  kind  r  each 
year  bron^  with  it  an  increased  load  of  duties  on 
their  produce^  and  an  additional  burden  ot  taxes  on 
tiieir  prop^y  ;  while  even  the  freight  of  their  ei9m* 
moditbs  to  the  only  market  allowed  for  them,  was 
laaced  by  the  extraoixlinary  demand  of  ifty  guineas 

*  The  iiilMbitants  of  Jamaica  possessed  a  powerful  advocate 
in  the  person  of  a  Royal  Duke,  who  had  visited  her  shores,  and 
viewed  her  daimft }  aoid  »  service  of  plate  iras  Qm  "paw^  but  bo* 
•jWMpxttbifit  iesHiiaa^nf  jof  th^k  altitude  4a  the  Dtdcje  of  CUrwce.. 
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fbr  the  seaman's  wages^  who  could  soarody  be  le^ 
tained  in  the  peaceful  service  of  th^  merchani 
^  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  prize-courts  of  the 
Amerioati  colonies  were  all  placed  ander  improTdd 
Kgiilations :  the  judges  were  allowed  a  salary  of  twd 
thousand  pounds  per  annum^  and  a  retiring  pension 
after  a  <!!ertain  period  of  service ;  while  the  number 
of  courts  was  limited  to  those  of  Jamaica,  Mar* 
tinique^  and  Halifax.  The  horrors  of  a  sanguinary 
and  unsuccessful  contest^  which  fell  with*  peculiar 
severity  upon  this  part  of  the  British  dominions;, 
were  at  length  suspended  by  a  rash  and  perfidioms^ 
AD.  peace :  but  it  had  little  effect  upon  flie 
^^^^'  Charaib^n  seat  of  war,  where  millions  had 
been  expended,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  Hves 
lost,  except  in  the  restitution  to  the  allied  powers  of 
nearly  all  the  possessions  which  had  cost  the  British' 
lO^on  90  much  blood  and  treasure ;  and  which  were* 
restored  in  much  better  condition  than  they  wero' 
taken,  for  they  had  been  vivified  by  the  expendi^ 
turn'  of  British  capital.  The  navy  of  France'  was/ 
herwever,  annihilated — her  reluctant  allies  were  ex[* 
liMsted,  and  any  hope  she  might  have  entertained 
of  receiving  assistance  from  the  North  of  Eknro]^  wag' 
dcfiMa^oyed  by  the  thunder  of  Nelson,  which  echoed 
fmb<  Copenhagen  through  the  Baltic.  NapoleoUi 
findsng^  it  impossible  to  regain  his  colonies  by  fenee 
of  ai*ms,  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  a  treaty,  and  the 
new  administration  of  the  British  nation,  whieh  could 
eKpetti^h^MiU  groond  only  by  the  effect' el  •solne: 
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popular  iheasure^  ofiered  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining' 
a  favoiurable  result  to  the  designs  of  the  crafty  Consul^ 
>v]iDse  smile  was  already  the  hope  of  fortune,  and 
tvheee  frown  was  the  messenger  of  deaths  to  abjecft 
VfWtse.  The  result  was  equal  to  his  most  sanguine 
ejipeetations ; — Great  Britain  restored  to  France 
mwkk  more  than  she  ought ;  and  was  culpably  n^i- 
g?i^on  two  essential  points :  I.  The  securing  to  her 
qwa  settlers  the  property  which  they  had  vested  in 
the  conquered  colonies ;  IL  The  putting  beyond  dis<> 
pute  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  and  mi^hogany  at 
Honduras. 

'  During  the  war  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  had 
beet  more  fortunate  than  any  other  class  of  men  in 
the' West  Indies  :  for  they  had  enjoyed  a  privilege 
^s.  extraordinary  as  it  was  lucrative ;  and  their  cou** 
nexiod  witib  Spani^  America  ceased  only  with  those 
hostilities  which,  while  they  continued^  left  Spain  no 
friendly^  or  even  neutral ,  colony  to  which  she  eoold 
retort^,  except  Gaudaloupe.  The  Spaniards  obtained 
f^Qm^  the  policy  of  the  Britbh  nation  not  only  the  prir 
viiege  of  frequenting  its  ports  in  the  West  Indies^ 
fafut  each  vessel  had  also  a  safe^conduct  from. the 
English  afdmhraly  by  a  passport  which  at  first  cost 
OQ»ly<^hteeu  doUars ;  aad^  by  means  of  whicb^  tiiey 
were  respected^  protected,,  and  even  escorted  by  Iw* 
cruisers^ ;  The  passport  was  renewed  efidbi  voyage  i 
its  exhibition  wiasi  all  that  was  required ;  and  the  flag 
of  .Spaifi  w4a  inataiUly  under  the  most  pi^H^rCid 
protoetlon^  ^wi^ek,^e.iia«i(W8(lrQolQurs<)£  Franker  w^r# 
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the  pmy  of  efVBry  hostile  cruiser.  Whsntw&t  migfat 
have  ocoasioned  this  singular  arrangemait  om  the 
part  of  England,  it  is  certsan  that  the  exoluttY^ 
commerce  of  Spanish  America  was  tbiK^  obtained; 
flmd  that  the  merchants  of  Kingston^  whose  wharfr 
were  crowded  with  the  flags  of  Spain,  possessed 
tibe  advantage  of  exchanging  the  manufactares  of 
ftitain,  with  whidi  their  warehouses  were  loaded, 
for  the  cash  and  produce  of  a  country  which  had  no 
other  mart  of  equal  value  or  extent.  Trinidad 
snd  Curaf  oa  were  their  only  competitors ;  four  htm- 
dred  vessels  cleared  out  in  Spanish  ports  for  some 
French  colony,  whither  they  never  went ;  and  on 
their  return,  they*  presented  French  papers,  the  m- 
tbenticity  of  which  was  never  investigated,  or  exma 
questioned.  * 

This  partial  advants^  which  Jamaica  enjoyed* 
oeased  with  the  war :  the  island  relapsed  to  a  stsile 
of  commercial  inactivity ;  all  without  bore  the  most 
threatening  aspect,  and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in 
ks  internal  condition.  A  momentary  spark  of  ardour 
and  indignation  was  roused  1[^  a  demand,  which  was 
made  upon  it  for  the  maintenanoe  of  a  military  force, 
which  the  avidity  of  ministers  would  now  have  in- 
creased to  five  thousand  men ;  and  iQ  the  event  of 
eompliaoice,  it  was  i^ain  promised  that  the  hUek 
troops,  and  the  20th  regiment  of  drs^oons,  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  ^^  immense  d^t  ccmtracted  by  the 
mother  country,  and  the  absolute  n^^cessity  of  her 
resorting  to  some  extraordinary  means  to  enable  her 
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to  siq>port  lier  increased  naral  and  military  estsd)lisfa« 
ments/'  il^ere  the  reasons  assigfned  for  making  this 
startling  call  upon  the  Jamaica  planters^.  The  de- 
mand was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  senate^  wbiob 
recapitulated  all  the  grievances  under  which  the 
colony  so  long  had  groaned ;  remonstrated  against 
the  ruinous  duties  which  oppressed  its  agriculture^ 
the  prohibitions  which  annihilated  commerce^  and  the 
ungenerous  attempts  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
iafc^^iy  of  its  constitution.  The  Lieut.-Govemor 
then  applied  to  have  the  control  of  the  barrack 
department ;  but  he  was  again  firmly  opposed ;  and 
the  avidity  of  the  British  government  was  met  by  a 
determinaition  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  that  they 
would  relinquish  nothing  which  they  yet  possessed  the 
power  to  retain.  Lord  Hobart^  disconcerted  by  this 
defeat,  expostulated ;  and  even  ventured  to  support 
bis  demand  by  the  assertion  that  the  oppressed  and 
ruined  colony^  the  first  victim  of  the  war»  ^^  had  not 
yet  contributed  its  full  proportion  to  the  general  ex* 
penses  of  the  empire."  He  lowered  his  claim^  how* 
ever,  to  three  thousand  men ;  and  the  inconsistency 
of  his  administration  was  never  more  apparent  than 
in  the  reason  which  be  gave  for  this  abatement.  He 
it  WM  who  had  asserted  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
negroes  in  St.  Domingo  was  an  event  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  by  Jamaica^  that  the  presence  of  a  Frentfa 
fleet  upon  her  shores^  even  before  the  treaty  was.  con- 
eluded^  was  a  hassardouB  measure  to  be  preferred  to 

*  £dw«nb%  West  Indiesi  voL  v.  p.  $0. 
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the  danger  she  would  othei'wise  be  exposed  to :  yet 
be  now  assured  the  Assembly  that  the  destruction  oF 
the  French  force^  and  the  success  of  the  negroes^  con- 
tributed to  the  safety  of  Jamaica,  and  enabled  him  to 
diminish  the  burden  he  would  impose.  He  then 
assumed  the  attitude  of  power,  and  threatened  that, 
unless  his  demands  were  instantly  complied  with,  he 
'should  continue  to  harass  the  island  by  the  presence 
bf  the  obnoxious  regiment  of  blacks.  The  Assembly 
opposed  reason  to  violence,  produced  incontestable 
evidence  that  the  military  expenditure  of  the  island 
had  been  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  while  the  operation 
bf  accumulated  duties  oppressed  its  agriculture  ;  and 
that  a  very  heavy  debt,  for  which  a  high  rate  of 
interest  was  paid,  rendered  it  impossible  to  raise  such 
additional  taxes  as  would  be  necessary  to  support 
the  proposed  establishment.  The  subject  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  colony  maintained  its  ground  upon 
the  constitutional  principle,  that  its  right  to  protection 
was  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  empire.  But  this  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  whatever  lustre  it  might  shed  on  the  declin- 
ing age  of  Jamaica,  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to 
subdue  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  British  cafcinef . 
*'  I  touch,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  subject  of  the 
Dissecting  Missionaries,  who  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  last  century  thought  themselves  caUod  upon  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  their  dissenting'  principleB^  between 
Jamaica,  and  her  parent,  by  commencing  their  doubt- 
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ful  labours  here**  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  wejr^ 
descended  from  a  race  which  knew  the  value  of  that 
constitutional  religion  which  had  been  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  their  ancestors  long  before  the  poison  of 
sectarianism  had  shed  its  deadly  influence  xxpon  th$ 
purity  of  the  church  ;  while,  therefore^  they  spared  no 
expense  to  supply  instruction  to  their  people  under 
the  established  ministry^  they  resolutely  opposed  that 
canting  hypocrisy  which  tended  to  degrade  their 
^aves  by  a  vice  with  which  they  were  still  happily 
jmacquainted ;  and  the  Legislature  passed  ^.p. 
an  Act  forbidding  all  persons,  not  quaUfied  ^^^^' 
by  the  laws  of  England  and  Jamaica^  to  preachy 
or  instruct  the  negroes.  A  contest  was  then  com- 
menced between  the  Sectarians  and  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica^  which  proves  that  the  object  of  the  former 
was  not  toleration  but  supremacy ;  and  the  several 
stages  by  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  climb  to 
their  present  ascendancy  will  be  marked  in  the  follow7 
ing  pages.  Other  subjects  of  more  pressing  interest; 
30Qn  engrossed  the  attention  of  Jamaica. 

In  the  contest  respecting  the  supplies^  the  Aseemr 
bly  was  victorious ;  but  the  refractory  spirit  of  the 
colonists  was  punished  by  an  additional  duty  upon 
sugar  of  four  shillings  per  cwt. :  while  the  custom^ 
were  raised  twelve  and  a  half  per.  cent. ;  a  iqea-> 
sure  which  operated,  of  course^  as  a  further  tax  upoE 

' '  *'R^ad^  if  you  c^\i,  the  obscure  language,  but  evident  meaning 
0S  J)rf  Colfft^h  Wef  t  Iii4i€0^^$ssiDi.  And  fte«  a  ajMcimaa 
NateXLIII. 
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every  article  of  West  Indian  produce.    The  planters 

petitioned  and  complained ;  their  language  breathed 

the  spirit  of  discontent  brooding  over  the  dark  pro* 

spect  of  approaching  poverty^  but  it  was  all  in  vain ; 

and  the  remonstrance  against  the  abolition  of  th6 

slave  trade  was  again  fatal  to  a  faithful  report  which 

was  really  deserving  of  the  most  deliberate  attention. 

As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury^  an  attempt  was  once 

AD.      more  made  to  subvert  the  privileges  of  the 

^^®^'      colonial  Assembly,  by  disallowing  the  ad 

restricting  the  dissenting  missionaries,  and  by  ofier- 

ing  another  which  had  been  framed  by  the  Board  of 

Trade.    The  indignation  of  the  House  was  expressed 

in  a  resolution,  that  *^  any  attempt  to  influence  its 

proceedings  in  matters  of  internal  regulation  was  an 

interference  with  its  appropriate  functions  which  it 

could  never  sulmiit  to.*' 

Betwe^i  two  haughty  and  jealous  neighbours,  the 
motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting ;  and  the 
peace  had  scarcely  been  ratified  upon  paper,  when, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  broken  by  the 
characteristic  perfidy  of  the  French  republie.  A 
spirited  assault  immediately  restored  to  England  the 
ceded  colonies  of  Saint  Lucia,  Tobago,  Demerara, 
and  Essequibo;  acquisitions  which  again  produced 
a  favourable  change  in  the  commercial  interests  of 
Jamaica.  But  the  city  of  Kingston  was  near  falling 
a  prey  to .  the  machinations  of  some  black  coBfipi- 
ratorSj.  owing  rathejr  to  the  carelessness  of  the  new 
police,  than  to  the  artifice  of  the  plot.    Hie  savage 
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multitude,  incapable  of  concerting  or  executing  any 
scheme^  was  agitated  by  various^  and  often  hostile 
intentions;  and  tlieir  plans  were  discovered  in 
time  to  spare  the  effusion  of  bloody  save  that  of  the 
ringleaders^  who  were  executed  with  a  degree  of 
solemnity  which  it  was  hoped  might  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  their  concealed  adherents,  llie 
failure  of  the  expedition^  which  was  sent  from  Ja« 
maica  against  the  island  of  Cura^a^  contributed  also 
to  cast  a  deeper  shade  over  the  fortunes  of  the  go« 
lony;  and  the  suspension  of  the  intercourse  with 
the  American  States,  by  which  means  alone  the 
island  had  been  furnished  with  the  most  essential 
supplies^  was  a  wound  in  the  most  vital  point« 
Such^  indeed^  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  in^* 
habitants,  that,  whatever  might  be  their  conduc^^ 
their  fate  was  commonly  the  same ;  and  periods  of 
the  greatest  distress  were  often  taken  advantage  of 
to  increase  their  burdens  or  diminish  their  resources* 
Nor  was  General  Nugent  free  from  censure  for  his 
rdlentless  obduracy  in  enforcing  the  harsh  instruc* 
tidn^  while  it  was  left  to  his  discretionary  judgment 
to  dispense  with  the  restriction  ^*  in  cases  of  real 
necessity.''  A  similar  interruption  of  intercourse 
with  those  states  which  yielded  such  copious  stores 
of  provisions^  had  once  before  caused  the  death^of 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  negroes*;  and  the  same 
efiect»  seemed  fikely  to  follow  the  present  system^ 

*  iTiis  happened  during  the  Interdiction  of  foreign  supplies^ 
iiLthe  years  1760—1740:^ 
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IChtf, 


until  tbe  Ueutenant-Govenior  tardijy-  discoverefl  tbft 
precipice  on  wblch  he  stood,  and  angr»cioitsly  com- 
A.D,  P^e^  with  the  reiteratesd  remonstraoces  o^ 
.  '™*  thie  Senate,  whose  report  of  the  state.of  the, 
island  contained  this  dismal  picture — '*  Sjtieriff'a 
officers  and  tax-gatherers  are  fvery  >vbere  i()Ge,nna 
for  sale  the  property  of  individuals  ■  whp  Jiaye  seea^ 
better  days;  all  kind  pf  credit  is  at  an  end;  andj^ 
faithful  detail  of  our  distress  yra.uld  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  frightful  i  ^  ,.,,..., 
IThe  war  seemed  su^p^nded  .otily  .ta 
Qommence  again  »  ury  amongst  th^. 
devoted  cplonies  of  ,  it  .wpul^^ J>e  im- 
possible to  judge  I  witljout,a,^r^j^ 
knowied^  of  jts  e  i.if  ,it  lyerp  J>nic^ 
ticable  to  weave  su  a  work  like  this^ 
the  sameness  or  repetition  of  the  action  would  weary 
the  most  patient  reader.  The  bravest  admirals  of 
Europe  displayed  their  flags  amidst  the  islands  of 
the  Charaibean  sea.  Rear-Admiral  Duckworth  com- 
pnanded  on  the  Jamaica  station,  protected  its  trade, 
and  vivified  its  ports,  by  the  capture  of  a  multitude 
of  prizes.  Sunnam  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
Commodore  Hood ;  the  extraordinary  caves  and 
pinnacles  ofthe  Diamond  rock*,  fortified  by  the  same 
intrepid  seaman,  gave  the  utmost  uneasiness  to  the 
enemy  in  Martinique :  while  the  independence  of 
Hayti  was  proclaimed,  the  French  expelled,  and 
Dessalines,  its  flrst  Emperor,  or  tyrant,  ascended 
•  See  Note  XUV. 
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die  throne  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  barbarous 
multitude.  An  extensive  commerce  stimulated  the 
French,  however,,  to  great  exertions :  Guadaloupe 
was  their  principal  rendezvous  and  support;  and 
there  they  equipped  mimerous  vessels  of  the  finest 
description,  but  destined  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
boats  of  the  English  squadrons  which  hovered  over 
them.  The  general  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  marked  by  the 
utmost  violence  and  outrage — by  the  wanton  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations — of  the 
acknowledged  privileges  of  accredited  ministers,  and 
of  the  established  principles  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  the  devoted  King  of  Spain  again  accepted  that 
forced  alliance  which  hurled  him  from  his  throne. 


Vot.  IL 


Chapter  XVH. 

m 

Further  ^'encroachments  ox  the  Resources  of  Jamaica. — 

« 

Their  cause  and  effect. — Sir  Eyre  Cootb*s  administra^ 
TiON. — Useless  remonstrances  aoainst  the  Abolition  Law* 
—Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  aitnouncbs 

RELIEF    to    the.   CoLONY. — GENERAL    CaRMICHAEL*S     DISPUTE 

WITH  THE  Assembly. — Conspiracy  among  the  Slaves.— 
Increasing  influence  of  the  Sectarians. — ^Disallowancx 
OF  the  Slave  Law — and  Dissolution  of  the  Assembly.— 
Explanation  of  the  Crown. — General  Morrison*s  Govern- 
ment.— Agricultural  distesss. — Peace  in  Europe. — ^Reform 
OF  Law  Courts  and  Public  Offices. — Fire  at  Port  Royal. — 
Hurricane. — Impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice. — Suppres- 
sion OF  the  Sectarians. — Insurrection  in  Barbadoes. — Its 
effect  upon  Jamaica  arrested  by  the  prudence  of  TstE 
Duke  of  Manchestj^r. — Slave  Registry  Bill. — Church  of 
Scotland.— Improved  condition  of  the  Slaves. 

[AD.  1805—1816.] 

The  repeated  encroachments  of  the  British  cabinet 
on  the  property  and  liberties  of  Jamaica  have  been 
related  with  a  fatiguing  minuteness^  not  only  as  the 
events  themselves  are  important  in  the  history  of 
the  island^  but  as  they  have  contributed^  more  than 
any  other  cause,  to  the  decline  of  its  prosperity,  by 
the  perennial  increase  of  the  taxes^  and  the  per- 
petual additions  made  to  its  military  establishment. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  control  of  the 
barrack  department  had  once  been  claimed  by  Lord 
Balcarres ;  it  was  again  demanded  by  General  Nu- 
gent^ and  still  resolutely  refused  on  the  plea  that 


fel. 
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the  funds  granted  by  the  public  should  be  placed 
only  in  hands  from  vfhence  an  account  of  their 
appropriation  could  be.  demanded  and  compelled. 
.  Though  we  may  suspect^  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
relate,  the  political  and  secret  transactions  of  the 
Cabinet  which  suggested  measures  of  such  an  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  nature.  It  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to.  do  so  as  to  describe  all  those  trifling  causes^ 
those  private  views^  and  paltry  prejudices,  which 
often  influence  the  fate  of  mighty  kingdoms ;  and 
they  must  have  ever  remained  concealed  ^  ^ 
in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  palace,  ^^^' 
had  not  the  debates  in  Parliament  thrown  a  ray  of 
light  on  the  subject,  and  shown  that  the  colonies 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  clamour  of  popular  opi- 
nion, or  the  inveteracy  of  prejudice.  That  irresistible 
current  was  turned,  by  a  few  self-interested  or  mis- 
guided  men,  into  a  narrow  channel,  and  directed, 
with  all  its  weight,  against  the  unrepresented  pos- 
sessors of  cdonial  property ;  while  the  fruitless  oppo- 
sition whicU  was  offered  by  them  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  bore  down  those  claims  which  really 
demanded  the  most  deliberate  consideratioa.  The 
barrier  of  public  faith,  which  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  empire, 
however  distant,  was  thus  overwhelmed  by  an  im- 
petuous stream  of  characteristic,  and,  perhaps, 
honourable  feeling ;  for  the  interests  of  slave-holdei-s 
were  not  conadered^  and  pity,  for  once,  was  silenced 
in  the  breasts  of  the  British-  nation.    The  imdistin. 
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guisliing  ana  ravenous  appetite  of  a  creStilous 
people  swallowed  every  bait  which  some  \itiprin- 
eipled  advocates  of  humanity  held  out,  to  depreciate 
the  properties  and  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
distant  jplanters,  who  were  oppressed  as  subjects,  and 
despised  a^  strangers,  and  almost  aliens.  Yet,  hsid 
only  a  few  of  their  extraordinary  charges  b^ert 
proved,  it  would  have  become  the  duty  of  g^ovem- 
ment,  not  to  complain,  but  decidedly  to  punish. 
Such  fabulous  machinery  has  been  the  constant '  £lnd 
miserable  resource  of  the  enemies  of  Jamaica;  but 
in  this  case  the  evidence  which  was  adduced  plainly 
contradicted  the  facts  which  were  alleged ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  national  fmth  could  be  justified  only  by 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  which,  even  at  such  a  cost, 
might  be  permitted  honourably  to  purchase  the 
abolition  of  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  trad6,' that' could 
not  but  poison  the  source  of  national  manners,'  obli- 
temte  the  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  almost 
extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature,  ilamsiica  was 
peculiarly  under  censure  for  the  busy  perseverance 
with  which  she  continued  to  pour  in  her  complaints 
against  a  measure  which  certainly  threatened  her 
with  ruin.  To  degrade  or  annoy  her,  perhaps^  she 
was  still  deprived  of  the  advantages,  or,  at  lealst^  the 
tionoiir^  of  a  governor,  and  kept  under  the  command 
oif  a  Tieptenant,  while  the  momentous  question  was 
'depidjed  which  involved  her  most  vital  interests,  and 
inflicied  a  wound  which,  it  was  hoped,' or  learted, 
she  could  not  lolig  survive.  i  - 
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Tbp  law  of  Abolition  was  at  length  ratified  by  the 
British Parliameipt,  and  an  address  to  the  throne  proved 
that  the  fate  of  the  colonists  received  some  consider- 
j^Uon ;  for  the  object  of  it  was  to  prevent,  if  possible^ 

an  .unfair  competition^  by  requiring  the  co-operation 

*    '      •  '•■»«  '  *  ' ' ' 

of  foreign  powers.     The  courts  of  Europe  Were  too 

Jittb  interested  in  the  domestic  factions  of  Great 

*'''.  '        •.        .»  '» 

Britain^  and  too  much  in  the  prosecution  of  a  lucra- 
tiye  trade^  to  listen  to  the  mere  suggestions  of  a 
peppje  whose  commercial  prosperity  afforded  sonvf 
suspicions  of  an  interested  motive.  The  frozen 
regions  of  the  north  were,  however,  the  first  suscep- 
tjl^le  of  the  warm  feelings  of  humanity;  and  the 
king  of  Denmark. set  the  example  of  relinq^uishin^ 
the  slave  trade  to  the  continental  powers  of  the 
south.  At  a  respectful  distance,  with  slow  and 
sullen  step,  France  advanced,  or  seemed  to  follow, 

1  ■  .i«  'l'>!i|t| 

when  the  treaty  which  restored  him  to  his  throne 
.extorted,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  Most  Christian 
Monarch,  a  promise  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
abolished  within  his  dominions  before  the  expiration 
of  five  years.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Prince  Rejrent 
of  England  directed  his  ambassador  at  Paris  to 
offer  either  a  sum  of  money,  or  the  cession  of  an 
island  iq  the  West  Indies,  as  the  pirice  of  the  desired 
.object,  The  utmost  concession  which  6on\a  be  ob- 
tained  was  an  iniuncfion  to  the  Mmister  of  Mail  ue. 
.restriqtinff  thetrad^  to  the  south  of  Cape  Formosa, 
a  point  situated  in  the  fourth  .deffree  of  north  lali- 
tude.    Nor  was  it  till  the  imbecile  and  unfi^rateful 
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Louis  had  again  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  abandon  a  traffic 
which  ill  accorded  with  his  peculiar  title^  and  had 
so  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  most  polished  courts 
of  Europe.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  with  sin- 
cerity and  effect,  followed  the  example  of  England, 
Sweden  did  the  same.  The  imperial  phantom  of 
Spain  adopted  the  early  delays  and  evasions  of  the 
court  of  France ;  while  in  Portugal  the  slave  trade 
was  continued  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  and 
authorized  by  convention. 

General  Nugent  was  recalled  from  Jamaica,  and 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  commenced  his  lieutenancy  by  the 
popular  measure  of  proclaiming  the  ports  once  toore 
open  to  the  copious  stores  of  provisions  which  flowed 
from  the  United  States.  His  first  session  was  pre- 
faced by  a  speech,  delivered  with  force  and  spirit, 
and  which  promised  his  utmost  vigilance  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  island  against  the  attack  of 
foreign  or  domestic  foes.  He  inspected  the  militia 
with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  general ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  diligent,  though  doubtful,  example  of  his 
military  predecessors,  he  changed  its  constitution, 
and  altered  all  its  movements,  by  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  code  of  rules  and  regulations.  The  pre- 
sence of  three  general  officers,  Drummond,  Balfour, 
and  Montresor,  discovered  the  feai-s  of  the  imperial 
council,  and  evinced  its  serious  anxiety  to  guard 
against  any  commotion  which  the  important  edict 
of  abolition  was  calculated  to  produce  sdnongst  the 
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expectant  slaves.  The  probable  advantage  which 
the  enemies  of  England  might  also  take  of  such  a 
period  to  invade  the  island^  required  that  every 
means  of  defence  should  be  prepared  for  instant 
exertion ;  and  the  condition  of  the  fortresses  became 
an  object  of  increasing  anxiety  and  expense. 

With  nothing  further  to  hope  for  from  the  inflexible 
humanity  of  the  British  nation,  the  Assembly  still 
renewed  its  complaints^  with  much  spirit,  and  some 
truth,  against  a  law  that  deprived  the  country  of  a 
considerable  revenue  which  it  was  difficult  to  replace, 
and  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  an  island,  one-half  of  which  was  still  an 
uncultivated  though  luxuriant  waste.  The  long 
continuance  of  sufferings  extorted  a  naked  repre- 
sentation of  the  truth ;  and  truth  has  ever  been  an 
unpardonable  libel  by  the  real  advocates  of  the 
slaves  in  every  stage,  from  abolition  to  emancipation. 
The  House,  in  its  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  its  con- 
stituents, forgot  that  where  no  resistance  can  be 
made,  no  moral  or  physical  courage  can  be  exerted ; 
and,  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates  of  reason,  or, 
at  least  of  prudence,  it  indulged  the  feelings  of  an 
impotent  irritation  when  they  were  not  only  useless, 
but  highly  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  colony. 
Such  continued  perseverance  on  the  part  of  Jamaica 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  ill-judged;  for  the 
dreaded  measure  could  then  be  delayed  by  the  oppo- 
sition only  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  the  voice  of 

•  •  •  • 
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tfab  ^natiotf .  Yet  Ae  probadoiteilosB  of'>apnmHC€i 
which  employ^  more  thim.  a  tboiisaod  ships,  inaiii^ 
tuned  sixtteen  thousaud  seamen^  and  contributed 
three  milli^ms  to  the  annual '  revenoe  of  the  empivB^ 
was  a  startling  apprehenston ;  and  the  decrease  of 
iifH^  militia,  a  chief  means  of  defeooe^  by  depriviag 
ib6  andtetrious  of  the  means^  and  the  most  sangiuBe 
of  lihe  hopes  of  improving  their  fortunes^  afforded  a 
inost  glocmiy  prospect^  at  a  time  when  a  trial  of 
strei^th  might  be  required  to  retsun  possessioa  of 
the  little  that  was  left  The  planters^  with  that 
propensity  which  the  injured  have  to  view-  evecyf 
thing  in  the  most  unfavourable  Mght/ considered  the 
ofiei^ive  law  as  an  act  of  confiscation^  without  b 
proof  of  guilt;  and  their  daim  to  oompenaaiioiij 
although  totally  incompatible  with  the  resouites  of 
the  empire^  was  loudly»  and»  perhaps^  judtly  urged* 
But  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  ran  impetuously 
in  an6ther  diredion*.  The  tremendous  eveots  of 
ike  war  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  world  ;r-tlie 
ooirtinued.  existence  of  Jamaica  iwas  scarcely  notie^dj 
end  only  traced  in  the  silent  stream  of  gold  whkh 
flowed^  fi!om  a  drained  and  distant  source^  into  the 
ooffecs  of  Ihe  British  treasury;  while  the  people  o( 
Bngland  were  persuaded  to  adopt  the  conveoieiili; 
^axitti  that  the  righti^  and  properties  of  tiie,cok)laiats^ 


•  ?• 


*  The  tumultuous  tide  of  public  opinion,  which  so  often 
^kked  btii'hfttfve  land,  fihnost  justifies  ^e  bttge  of  the  snlbiiofi^ 
Adssiiet : ;'  jCeM  fk,  fAm  onl^euie  que  .le»  inet^  ^jaJL  F^vlim^ 


boiravier;  iondeeo^  mi^  be  $aoiiifioed^to  .ti»r  oredit 
of  a  splemlld  isusi  of  oiational  and:  tardy  jiisliiee.  .... 
.  The  eontest. between  England,  aad  nlmost  alLdie 
pcmrers;  of  Burope^  held  on  its  wanted/  x.i>/  ' 
itouise ) amidst. the' devoted. ifliands  of  the. .  ^W-  ^ 
Western  sea^. whose  possession  was  still  con^dered 
wfxrtb  contending'  for;  and  the  fleets  of  the.  Old 
Wbrld  seemed!  to  be  there  collected  to  fight  for 
the  dttninnm  of  the  New.  The  fiaFfni  name  of 
Nelson  protected^  however^  all  the'  Biiiishi  isles. 
He  had  taken  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  his^last'ship^  the  Yiotory ;  bnt  notwithstanding 
all  his  Tigilanoe^  the  French  fleet  escaped  from 
Toukm^  and  was  joined  by  thai  of^  Cadiz.  Thdt 
desdotttiop  was  the  Bdtish  cobniea;  and  Jamaie^ 
ivas  the^  principal  object. of  their  exertbnst  bjut  iliey 
were  so  4k)9ely  pursued  by  the  naval  hero  of  Great 
Britaiilyt^at  they  sooafelt  the  terror  of  his  appntoaoh) 
and  lost  the  power  of  action^  while  •  they  skulked 
attiongsttlve  islands^  rather  like  fearfiil  pirats&tbalii 
d  powerfn),  and  even  a  supeiior  force.  Having  at 
ieiftgth  obtained*  some*  information  of  tiie  course 
which  they  had  taken^  Nelson/ with  eager  deligh^ 
ison^bt  1(0  render  the*  mouths  of  &e  Orbneoo  as 
feBMdiiS'lte  those  of  the  Nile;-  or  to  ficfaiere  ai  victory 
0ft  the  spot  ireBdered  e^ernalfy  memdtttble  ihy^ihe 
defeat  of  the  proud  De  Qrasse.    But  he  was  deceived 

md  he  vainly  seanAed  tbe  seas,  front- the  'sbortt 
of  Martinique  to   the  coast  of  Guayanas.     l%i^ 
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panic-struck  armament  of  France  and  Spain  had 
again  fled  from  his  tremendous  presence  to  the 
shores  of  Europe,  The  adventurous  valour  .of 
Nelsbn  was  inspired^  and  has^  perhaps^  been  adorned 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  country ;  but  the 
fortune  of  England  flew  before  his  flag,  and  he 
closed  a  career  of  unexampled  glory  by  saving  the 
British  world  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
A  force  of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  many  fiigates, 
was  the  wreck  of  the  combined  navy  left  in  the 
Western  sea;  and  it  eluded  pursuit  amongst  the 
islands,  until  Admiral  Duckworth  discovered  and 
destroyed  half  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Saint  Domingo, 
when  the  British  flag  once  more  swept  the  ocean 
of  all  its  enemies.  The  danger  and  escape  of 
Jamaica  might  have  taught  the  nation  the  value  of 
the  colony,  by  the  importance  which  foreign  powers 
attached  to  its  possession ;  but  the  line  of  conduct 
since  adopted  towards  the  sinking  isle,  has  proved 
that  its  most  successful  enemies  are  in  the  bosom  of 
the  empire. 

The  fickle  goddess  fought  with  England,  indeed, 
on  the  ocean,  but  she  joined  her  enemies  on  land. 
Yet  even  the  disasters  which  were  experienced  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  left  the  resources  of  the 
nation  unimpaired ;  for  the  colonies  alone  were 
taxed  to  meet  nearly  the  increase  of  demand,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  sugar  could  withstand  the  pressure 
of  tii^  heaviest  burdens.  Jamaica,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  auflered  the  miseries  of  protracted  drought ;  and 
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the  extension  of  the  term  of  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  was  the  only  measure  which  could 
isave  her  from  the  slow  pangs  of  famine.  A  spirit 
of  emulation  and  loyalty  still  pervaded  the  inha- 
bitants^ and  the  lieutenant-governor  introduced  a 
system  of  regularity,  economy,  and  military  arrange- 
ment  in  the  defence  of  the  island,  which  satisfied  the 
people  that  the  domestic  taxes,  at  least,  although 
wrung  from  their  weary  labours,  were  really  employed 
in  their  protection.  Their  representatives  in  the  As* 
Sembly  were  men  of  ability  and  worth ;  and,  perhaps, 
at  no  period  could  it  boast  of  bolder  patriots  than 
such  as  did  honour  to  its  benches :  yet  all  that  could 
be  effected  by  wise  councils,  united  exertions,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  individual  interest,  could  scarcely 
preserve  the  island  against  the  powers  of  a  tempest 
which  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

Amongst  the  civil  arrangements  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  senate  introduced,  the  establishment  of  St* 
Ann^s  Bay  as  a  free  port,  and  conferring  on  Fal- 
moi:lth,  Port  Morant,  and  Port  Maria,  and  soon 
afterwards,  on  Annatto  Bay,  the  advantages  of  ports 
of  entrance  and  clearance,  were  measures  affording 
considerable  relief  to  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  they  were  overlooked  in  the  distress 
which  prevented,  or  the  difficulty  which  delayed,  the 
collection  of  such  a  tax  as  should  meet  the  loss  of 
those  revenues  which  the  importation  from  Africa 
had  uniformly  produced  since  the  birth  of  the  colony ; 
1i^hil6  ih^  decay  of  s^culture  was  hasb&siedy  not  only 
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hy  the  accumulating  duties^  hut  by  an  extraordinary 
preference  which  was  given  to  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  by  means  of  neutral  flags^  and  the  still  more 
dubious  policy  of  licenses.  Sixty-five  sugar  estates 
had  been  abandoned  since  the  year  1799 :  within  five 
years  thirty-two  had  been  sold  out  of  chancery,  where 
more  than  a  hundred  still  remained  in  hopeless  pawn 
for  their  respective  debts.  The  fortunes  of  a  few 
might  indeed  survive  the  general  wreck,  and  receive 
even  an. augmentation  from  the  misfortunes  of  those 
around  them  ;  but  the  ruin  of  much  the  most  useful 
and  the  largest  portion  of  the  community  seemed 
inevitable  :  while  the  consternation,  which  could  not 
be  augmented,  was  diverted  by  the  discovery  jof  ^  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
The  seizure  of  the  ringleader,  a  slave  qb  Balcarres 
plantation,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  copspiratoj^s.; 
and  the  evidence  of  those. who  were . afterward;? 
captured  exposed  a  plot  which  would  have  org^n^4 
the  .Coromantee .  negroes  throughout  the  distric^j^ 
under  the  command  of  six  barbarous  leaders,  i^ii- 
pointed  ^'  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea}  and  gi^ye 
the  island  to  the  French,"  who  were  already  in  ^pn* 
siderable  force  within  the  country,  and  in.corfepjpjQpidf 
ei[i(?e  with  the  disaffected  from  withoujt,  ,  The,  iqlfij^ 
conspij^ator  ,who.  ba^ly  ventuije^,  had  ji)^|y,(9rf|^jitp^^ 
his  life -'and  although  sQme  w^ye,  ^qujtt^ ,  1^ 
tfi^unals  which  tried  .them^  the  .^ajaifjaipg^  cifp^r 
si^n4?es  pf  thp  f»sp,  which  th.e  vi^Unc^.  of  .thj?  ^avep 
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banishing  tlieni  from  the  island ;  an  act  of  personal 
responsibility  which  the  Assembly  soon  afterwards* 
fully  approved  and  confirmed. 

The  happy  combination  of  spirit  and   prudence 
with  which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  crushed  this  dangerous 
revolt^  and  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  eveiy  de- 
partment of  his  government,  rendered    his  career 
more  popular  and  harmonious  than  that  of  any  one 
who,  under  circumstances  of  equal  difficulty,  had  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  colony.     A  full  Gover- 
nor was,  however,  at  length  appointed,  and  he  re- 
i^igned  the  administration^  embarrassed  with  debts 
and  danger,  into  the  hands  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
exalted  rank  and  character  promised  both  candour 
to  investigate,  and  influence  to  redress  many  of  its 
wrongs.     )H[ope,  the  best  comfort  of  our  imperfect; 
nature,'  once  more  visited  the  shores  of  Jamaica  in  the 
pefbon  of' the  Duke  of  Manchester,  whose  name  I 
tahnbt  w^rite,'  nor  the  colony  read,  without  the  warm- 
est recollections  of  gratitude  and   esteem.     It  is, 
under' any   circumstances,  a  less  invidious  task  to 
record  the  vices  of  former  governors,  thaij  to  cele- 
bt^te'  the  virtues  of  existing  ones :  yet  at  the  moment 
I'^riie,  his  government  has  ceased;  and  after  a  resi- 
tteiice' of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  has  retired  to  a  life 
of  fease  and  honour,  in  his  native  land.   His  influence 
cai,  ^fherefore,  excite  no  praise,  his  power  citn  con- 
trol the  record  of  no  fdct;  and  the  historian^  disdain- 
iii^'the  language  of  ftattery,  related,  with  the  simplicity 
bf  trafd, 'the  wembrftble  events  of  Us  long  adminis^ 
tration* 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  reyolutionary  war 
in  America^  a  war  which  deprived  Great  Britain  of 
her  most  valuable  colonies^  &ere  had  elapsed  thirty* 
six  years  of  some  glory^  but  more  misfortune ;  during 
which^  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  contest,  and 
the  fiscal  oppression  of  a  trembling  government^  had 
nearly  ruined  those  whose  loyalty  or  whose  weakness 
had  rendered  them  submissive  to  the  most  unjust 
decrees  which  ever  emanated  from  the  British  throne. 
Amongst  these^  the  island  of  Jamaica  still  held  a  fore- 
most rank  by  its  local  station,  and  the  influence  of 
those  resources  which  seemed,  to  such  as  beheld  not 
its  internal  distress,  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  became 
necessary^  however^  tp  relieve  its  agriculture  ^om 
some  of  the  burdens  with  which  it  was  oppressed ; 
but  it  requu'ed  a  man  of  no  ordinary  influence  and 
talent  to  guide  the  councils  of  an  irritated  people^ 
and  to  preserve  to  Great  Britain  those  revenues 
which  the  events  of  the  war  each  day  rendered  her 
less  able  to  dispense  with.  It  thus  became  the 
grateful  duty  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  to  announce 
an  edict  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  whidti  removed 
one  amongst  the  many  evils  which  the.  general 
maxims  of  administration  had  brought  upcm  the 
island  ;*  and  the  annalist  feels  some  pleasure  in  dis* 
•eovering  a  single  action  which  affects  Jamaica^  and 
may  yet  be  ascribed  to  liberality.  The  law3  which 
oonfined  the  distillation  of  s^kni  to  the  produce  of  her 
canerfieUs^  and  redact  the  duties  on  the  fhiilB  of 
Ubow  k  her.co&e^pkitokions^  promised  to  revive 
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the  expiring  planters ;  while  the  concession  of  that 
point  in  the  abolition  law  which  would  have  appren* 
tioed  within  the  colony  such  natives  of  Africa  as  might 
be  condemned  as  prize^  or  forfeited,  held  out  the 
cheering  prospect  that^  under  the  auspices  of  its  new 
governor^  Jamaica  would  at  last  receive  some  share 
of  attention^  and  perhaps  of  justice.  But  the  justice  of 
kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and  even  by  their 
subjects*  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  interest ;  and  the  salutary  decree  had 
hardly  begun  to  operate^  when  it  was  finally  annulled 
In  the  decline  of  the  colony,  when  every  principle  of 
health  had  been  exhausted,  the  tardy  application  of 
so  partial  a  remedy  could  hardly,  indeed,  have  pro- 
duced the  important  and  salutary  effects  which  the 
sanguine  colonists  expected ;  but  the  disappointment 
of  the  planters  was  extreme  and  fatal. 

The  effect  which  the  abdition  of  Uste  slave  trade 
might  have  upon  those  who  were  already  in  the  chains 
of  servitude  was  still  problematical,  or  justly  dreaded; 
and  it  was  the  >act  of  a  prudent  administration  to 
prepare  for  the  event  by  the  presence  of  a  Governor 
whose  influence  would  awe,  or  whose  ccmdesoension 
might  appease,  the  rising  tumult*  The  day  on 
which  the  edict  came  into  force  .at  length  arrived ; 
and  it  fell  iq)on  Jamaica  with  less  weight  than  had 
been-  apprehended :  for  the  wisdom,  of  the  Assembly 
•had  adopted  precautionary  measures  agauMst  the 
imost  threatening  evils.  But  the  exnlusive  rigirt'of 
.ihat  body  to  legislate  iotcraally  for  the  idanol  xer 
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ceived  a  serious  blow,  which  left  no  hope  to  the 
irnfortunate  holders  of  the  servile  race,  but  that  the 
designs  of  those  who  had  effected  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  oould  be  completed  alone  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  property  in  slaves.  The  arrest  of  the 
trade  in  Jamaica  might  indeed  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  circulation  in  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  hu- 
man frame  ;  for  a  stop  was  at  once  put  to  a  source 
of  life  which  was  co-existent  with  the  colony, — ^to 
that  channel  which  conducted  to  its  heart  the  golden 
tide  of  life  ;  and  it  became  necessary,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  open  another  source  which  might  diffuse 
an  equal  stream  throughout  the  exhausted  frame. 

A  circumstance  soon  after  occurred  which  offered 
an  happy  presage  of  what  might  be  expected  front 
the  administi^tion  of  a  Governor  who  could  proceed 
through  a  torrent  of  popular  Invective  with  that 
fli^n  step,  and  steady  temper,  which  gives  every 
thing  to  justice,  nothing  to  clamour  or  resentment." 
The  cacttious  prudence  with  which  the  Duke  ex- 
plore his  wa!y  in  the  darkest,  the  most  gloomy  pe- 
riod of  colonial  existence,  was  variously  considered 
at  the  tiine,  and  not  justly  appreciated  by  those 
Who  were  yet  unacquainted  with*  his  character,  or 
who  saw  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  preroga- 
tive bf  flie  Crown,  a  political  motive  to  uphold  his 
.  owti,  and  thus  to  secure  such  an  influence  in  the 
British  cabinet  as  woald  serve  the  true  interests  of 
Jamaica  far  better  than  a  blind  acquiescence  in  the 
claims  of  a  people  whd  were  ^soured  by  discontent. 
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and  therefore  ill-qualified  to  form  a  just  estiniate  of 
their  actual  situation.  A  negro  corps  waa  stiU 
quartered  upon  the  i^laqd^  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  that  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from 
the  bosom  of  thq  country.  About  the  period, of  the 
Duke's  arrivaljj  one  of  those  events,  wjuch,  the  pre* 
sence  of  these  armed  barbarian^  seemed,  likely  to 
produce^  aotually  occurred,  ^nd.  a  mutiny  broke  out 
in,  the  second  Wpst  Indis^  regin^ent  quartjsred.  ^ 
Fort  Augusta.  ,  A  party  of  ndcjruits;,  laitely  purchased, 
excited,  it  was  supposedj.  by  $ome  of  the  older 
soldiers^  rushed  from  the  ground  on  which  .they  werQ 
at  drills  prpceeded  to  the  front  of  the  regiment,  then 
parading  at  some  distancei  on  the  beach,  and  haying 
passed  the  flank  company,  waj9  pi:o<;eed\ng,  with  t^iQ 
confidence  of  presumed  .sucqfess  to  the  genti:e^  :whea 
it  was  met  by  the  adjutant  anfi.  the  mc^or,  both  qf 
whom  fell  beneath  the  blows,  or  bayonets,  of  th^ 
insurgents. .  Some  of  the .  mutineejrs  formed,,. for  ^ 
instant,  in  thei  rear  of  the  grenadier,  company ;  bu|; 
the  men  stood  to.  their  arms  with  spirit,  ^nd  ,^et 
cislon  :  fifteen  of  the  mutineers  werei  ki^ed  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  revolt  w^  instantly  subdued. «  WMt 
the  ball  or  bayonet  sp^ed,  a  military  executioi^ 
soon  dispo^d  of:  but  unfortunately  the  alarming 
incidents  of  the  day  so  completely  engro^d  the) 
attention  of  aU  parties^  that.tbe  civil  duty  of  sending 
(or  a  Coroner  entirely  escaped  the.  recollection  of  thq 
garrison.  No  investigation^  by  th^  authoi;itij9s  of 
the  island^  took  place ;  aud  tjbe ,  alarn^  of  the  inh^^ 

Vol.  H.  U 
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bitaiitB,  txdted  hj  an  event  which  had  been  Ion; 
Iippreh6nde4>  was  rather  increased  than  allayed  by 
the  v%ue  accounta  of  the  transaction  which  G^ieral 
Garmicfafiiel  thought  proper  to  publish  in  his  re^- 
nental  orders.  Meetings  were  consequently  held  in 
many  ]barishes  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
Governor ;  and  the  people  were  prevented  from  car* 
rying  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  by 
the  consideration  only  that  their  object  would  be 
better  accomplished  through  their  representatives^ 
when  supported  by  such  evidence  as  it  was  ex- 
pected they  could  exact  before  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  country.  A  full  and  impartial  inquiry  was 
therefore  demanded  from  the  powers  of  the  Assembly : 
but  the  General  refused  to  produce  the  evidence 

which  had  befen  taken  before  the  military  tribunals^ 

•  •    •- 

and  went  so  far  as  to  issue  an  order  restricting  all 
beneath  his  command  from  answering  such  questions 
as  might  implicate  the  judgment  of  his  own  courts. 
A  high  sense  of  military  duty  induced  him  to  con- 
Bider  such  an  interference  of  the  local  legislature  as 
a  flagrant  infringement  on  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  army ;  and  when  he  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  answer  for  an  un- 
doubted breach  of  its  privileges^  he  refused  obe- 
dience, and  hastened  to  inform  tht  Crovemor  that 
•*  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  wait  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief before  he  could  submit  to  any 
jurisdiction  or  control  the  House  might  attempt  to 
assume  over  Bl»  Majesty's  forces/*    The  General^ 
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thus  expressing  his  firm  determination^  left  no  room 
for  the  advice  or  persuasion  of  the  Duke  of  Manohes* 
ter,  who  considered  a  question  which  involved  thd 
immunities  of  the  people  vrith  the  discipline  of  the 
army — the  privileges  of  the  crown>  wiA  those  of  the 
power  which  supported  it — as  one  which  required 
the  most  mature  consideration^  and  on  which  a 
veteran  officer  might  be  expected  to  have  much 
better  information  than  himself  A  pointy  therefore^ 
which  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide,  he  considered  it 
best  to  waive  the  discussion  of,  until  positive  instruc- 
tions could  be  received  from  England ;  and  when 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  ultimate  measure  of 
ordering  the  commander  of  the  forces  into  the  im* 
mediate  custody  of  its  sergeant,  the  Duke,  who 
beheld  in  such  an  act  the  degradation  of  a  general 
officer  in  the  face  of  his  army^  had  no  alternative 
but  in  cutting  short  the  session,  and  postponing  the 
momentous  question  until  the  King's  pleasure  should 
be  known. 

The  point  was  irepeatedly  argued,  and  decided 
by  the  suffrage  of  a  single  voice,  in  the      ^.o. 
royal  council*,   and  the  anxiety  of  the      ^^^' 
Governor  of  Jamaica  to  remove  all  cause  of  dis- 
sension   induced  him  to  lay  before  the  Assembly 

4^  The  momentous  question  was  warmly  agfitated,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  finally  disposed  ot\  by  the  third  meeting  of 
t'.se  royal  council  in  favor  of  General  Carmichael ;  but  in  a 
fourth  sitting',  the  Lord  Chancellor  unexpectedly  appeared,  and 
hk  o{iiiiita  was  conclusive  in  fiivour  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

U  2 
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fhe  hnfporrtant  dedsion  only  five  short  months  aftel* 
tire  agitation  of  the  question.  He  aimoon&ed^  with 
becoming'  confidence  in  tiie  rectitude  of  his  condoct^ 
that  His  Majesty  saw  no  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  documente  required,  and  bad  therefore 
directed  the  attendance  of  all  witnesses  free,  from 
l!he  restrictions  of  General  Carmichael.  The  Gene* 
ral  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  ;  bis  apo^* 
Ic^  was  honourable  to  all  parties,  and  it  was  re- 
vived:  an  investigation  of  the  mutiny  look  place> 
though  without  any  important  result,  and  Ibe  I>Qfce 
of  Manchester  was  firmly  established  in  the  affect 
tions  of  his  people,  by  tiie  judicious  conduct,  which 
(m^ved'that  he  exercisisd  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous 
and  discerning  mind. 

'  But  the  inost  implacable  enemies  of  Jamaica  were 
\xi  the  bosom  of  the  country ;  and  the  interior  peace 
of  the  island  was  again  disturbed  by  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  and  the  disorders  which  the  French  emi^ 
Igrants  from  St.  Domingo  produced  in  Kingston, 
Where  the  police  was  unequal  to  cppe  with  their 
intrigues,  or  even  to  subdue  their  strehgtib.  A 
cloud  of  brigand  negroes  and  people  of  colour  had 
elandestinely  been  introduced  fi\>m  St.  •  Domingo 
-ufhder  the  feigned  name  of  Cura^oa  men,  and  they 
maintamed  an  utaintermpted  correspondence  with  the 
^isafieoted  df  all  descriptions  throughout  the  island, 
f  nformatioA,  exitorted  from  the  terror  of  a  condetoined 
deserter  beltinging  to  the  West  India  regiment,  who 
dextl^rotisty assutned tbemeritof  an tiarly  arid volun- 
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taiy  confesaiom  e>po^  ,a  plot,  whick  eMeiMM  m 
endless  ramificatiaws^  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  whites^  revolotioaising  the  isls^od)  and  setting  the 
slaves,  at  liberty^  as  had  already  been  done  m  thi 
neighbouring  colony.  The  day  fixed  upon  was  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  some  djsappointr 
nient .  having  arisen,  the  attempt  was  postponed  tffl 
the  end  of  March.  The  subject  was  strictly  esir 
amined^  and  the  depositions  of  the  deserter  proveijl 
tirue^  Many  of  the  conspirators  were  apprehended^ 
more  afasconded,^  and  the  trembling  criminal  obtained 
his  pardon  from  the  gratitude  of  the  rescued  comitryp 
The  honours  of  duke,  oommander4n*chiefj .  ^nd 
captain-geneiraU  had  been  usurped  by  the:  most  bol^ 
and  bloody ;  but  the.  project  of  a  negro,  repuiblic 
^ded>  for  the.time^  with  the  lives  of  the  ti^d  giis- 
ceeants*  .From such oonspifacies^  however^  tl^  inland 
could  never  eiqieet  to  be  free  while  any  intiercpurse 
was*  permitted  with  a  neighbouring  colony^ ,  who^ 
exampleiwaa  so  &tally  peraieiousto  the. peace  :of  all 
around  it^  A  petition,  was,  therefore,  laid  at  the  ((^ 
ef  the  throne,  praying  to  be, rdieved  from.th^pi;^ 
seapce  of  such  Ibreigners  as  infested  the  isl^njdl;  a^ 
also .  froih  the  guardianship  of  blaok  barhair^G^n^!  who^ 
with  anns. in  their  hands^  had  been  repeatedly  4f^ 
tected  in  rebellious  conspirafae^  »with.  tb^  9l^Y^> .  i . :  r 
.  .It  would  be  diflSuuk  t/^  fipdia  stronger  pr9Pf>ftUh9 
injurtiee,  which  swayed  the  BiiKtishicabHie^.WjM^iPl)!^ 
deot  .towarddt  Jamail^a,  th^n  that  whif^  y^^  e^^^mplj^r 
fied  in:  the .  i»litftKy:  order,  wiiich  4^4u4?jt^/rWi% 
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pay  of  the  European  troops  a  sum  almost  equivalent 
to  the  additional  sabsistenoe  which  was  granted^  on 
so  liberal  a  scale^  by  the  island.     But  thepowerful 
mterest  of  a  domestic  faction,  which  avowed  itself 
not  only  the  decided  «iemy  of  the  colonial  system  in 
the  West,  but  the  opponent  of  the  established  churoh 
and  constitution,  intercepted  all  relief,  and  refused 
even  common  justice  to  a  people  who  were  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as  to  reject 
the  interference  of  sectarians,  and  exdude  from  the 
presence  of  their  slaves  the  artful  ministers  of  pioua 
frenzy,  whose  unseasonable  meetings  had  organised 
rebellion  under  the  shadow  of  religion.   The  want  of 
employment  in  the  fields  or  manufactures  of  England^ 
sent  crowds  of  ignorant  and  itinerant  preachers  to 
these  shores,  where  they  found,  or  expected  to  find, 
a  rich  harvest,  or  a  glorious  martyrdom  in  a  cause 
which,  though  not  prepared  to  die  in,  they  knew 
would 'raise  them  into  repute  at  home.     The  pulpit^ 
that  safe  a^id  sacred  organ  of  sedition,  resounded 
with  the  ambiguous  tenets,  or  at  least  the  words,  of 
fi-eedom  and  equality;    and  the  pubKo  discontent 
might  be  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  a  glorious 
deliverance  from  a  bondage  which  the  slave  would 
rather  a^ly  to  his  temporial,  than  to  his  spiritual 
condition.    The  churdi  of  England  opened  wide  her 
doors ;  but  the  pagan  Africans,  who,  under  the  tuition 
of  these  people,  had  submitted,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  to  believe  tliat  their  unbelieving  falh^s 
Were  in  hell,  were  astonished  and  exasperated  t» 
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find  that  they  themgelves  were  going  ibifhir»;^  their 
enlightened  niasters  went  to  heaven.  Hiey  were,  led 
to  believe  that  one  religion  was  for  the  owners, 
another  for  the  kbourers  of  the  soil^  but  that  one 
only  vms  the  true  faith  ;  and  their  passions  were  in^^ 
flamed  by  the  prospect  that  they  should  soon  change 
{daces  with  their  masters  in  another  world.  This  con«- 
fused  doctrine  not  only  checked  and  retarded  the 
operation  of  Christianity^  but  infused  a  deadly  poison 
in  the  cop  of  salvation.  Yet  it  was  the  work  of  real 
thoagh  ignorant  friends  of  humanity  and  religion :  and 
whenever  the  spirit  of  fanaticism^  at  once  so  credu*- 
lous  and  so  crafty^  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble 
mind^  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles  of 
virtue  and  veracity  ;  while,  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
favonrite  scheme^  the  best  of  men^  satisfied  with  the 
purity  of  their  intentions^  are  subject  to  foi^et  the 
bonnds  of  moderation.  The  daemon  bf  JSocrates 
affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  fhttt  'that  from 
enthusiasm  to  imposture  the  step  is  slippery  and  pe>- 
rilous.  If^  therefore^  a  Wilberforce^  or  a  Romilly^ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  their  most  cruel  ene- 
mies, the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  could  perceive  only 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  condition^  or  the  neces^ 
sity  for  a  firm  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  their 
rights.  Their  enemies  were  formidable^  and  4beir 
dexterity  was  the  more  to  be  apprehenddd  be- 
cause it  was  dark  and  distant^  and  foundect  on  ap- 
parent humanity :  in  the  support  of  truth  the  arts  of 
fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed  less  criminal ;  and 
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■ftey  Wotild  have  started  at  the  foulness  o(  the  means 
had  ibefy  been  less  satisfied  of  the  importanee  and 
justice  of  the  end, 

Upon  the  plea  that  they  were  denied  the  benefits 
of  that  religious  toleration'  which  was  framed  for  a 
Christian  land,  and  which^  it  was  falsely  argned^ 
should  give  to  pagan  slaves  a  free  access  to  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  every  sect,  a  committee  of 
Methodists  obtained  from  the  Royal  Council  ihe 
disallowance  of  a  colonial  law,  which  interdicted  the 
slaves  from  attending  their  nocturnal  meetings*^ 
conferring,  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  most 
essential  benefits  on  thdr  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  condition;  and  the  cause  of  sedition  was 
thus  sanctified  by  the 'dispensing  powers  of  fanati- 
dsm.  Ih'  a  petition  addressed  to  the  civic  avtho- 
tities  of  Kingston,  the  Methodist  ministers  had  oon- 
fessed  Ihat  their  prede(>essors  '^upon  many  ooea- 
fdons  had  conducted  themselves  impvopet4y,>  and 
inculcated  improper  notions  into  the  minds  d*  Ohe 
slaves*  :"  yet  they  claimed,  with  admirable  effron- 
tery, the  fullest  credit  for  an  assertion,  that' they 
t«t>uld  in  future  conform  to  the  colonial  bonstitdtion ; 
and  from  the  nnsuspeoting  or  hostile  council  of 
BbxiA  James,  they  thus  obtained*  the  rejeetiod -of ' a 
niost  saltrtary  aiid*  important  law«  The^  piivilegies 
of  the '  colony  '■  were '  also  infiinged j  by  impostn^  an 
unconstitutional  restraiilt'  tiponthtir  rights  to  legis- 
late internally  for  themselves;    for  an  instruction 

.   ^  f  S«e  JoumiiiB  of  Ai»8einbfy,¥al,  xii.  iv/172. 
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was  issded  to  the  Governor,  expressing  the  royal 
pleasoie^  that  his  assent  should  never  be  given  to 
any  law  which  mighty  in  the  remotest  degree,  aflfect 
religion,  before  he  had  transmitted  it  for  the  approval 
of  the  crown,  or  secured  its  suspension  until  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known. — And  it  added 
not  a  kittle  to  the  festering  tendency  of  the  wound^ 
thus  ioffieted  on  the  cdionial  senate^  to  receive  it 
through  the  common  channel  of  the  public  prints. 
It  was  a  vital  blow  which  the  Assembly  has  never 
recovered;  for  though  a  firm  resolution  to  withhold 
the:  payment  of  the  troops,  forced  from  the  reluctant 
minister  an  avowal  of  its  right  to  send  up  an  act 
without  a  suspending  clause^  the  effective  restraint  is 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Grovemor,  whose  in- 
strudion  has  never  received  any  modification.  Be- 
fore :the  equivocal  avowal  could,  however^  reach  the 
island^  the  resolute  determination  of  the  house  had 
oompeUed  thp  Duke  to  adopt  the  unpopular  expe* 
dient  of  a  dissolution. 

From  the  work  of  a  credulous  or  crafty  enthu- 
siast^ r  cannot  determine  what  I  ought  to  transcribe^ 
till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I  ought  to  believe ;  nor 
is  it  a  pleasang  ttisk  to  winnow  out  the  few  grains  of 
thith  which  are  contained  in  a  mass  of  absurdity^ 
and  fiction.  But  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  a 
cotttempomry  historian  *,  that  the  citizens  of  King- 
ston^ and  the  inhabitanits  of  Morant  Bay^  had  earned 

*  Captain  Southey's  ink  seems  scarcely  blacker  than  Dr. 
Coke  s ;  or-Mh  Stephen's.  (Cklrok,  Bint.  Tol.  iii:  p.  242—299, 
&c.) 
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the  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred  of  the  Methodigt 
misftionaneg^  as  early  as  the  year  1803^  by  refusing 
to  license  some  sus{»cious  applicants;  and  after-* 
wards  by  interrupting*  the  unseasonaUe  meetings 
of  the  negroes^  at  a  period  when  the  country  was 
agitated  by  the  machinations  of  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.  The  repeated  conspiracies  which  had  been 
so  artfiilly  framed,  and  the  increasing  caution  and 
corruption  of  the  slaves^  proved  that  some  new  en* 
gine  was  at  work ;  and  the  confession  of  the  dis- 
senters themselves  warranted  the  promulgation  of 
an  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Kingston^  forbidding 
*^the  profanation  of  religious  rites^  and  the  false 
worship  of  God^  under  pretence  of  preadiing,  by 
illiterdte  and  ill-disposed  persons.'^ 

It  might  be  curious,  though^  probably^  a  fruitiess 
inquiry^  how  far  the  privileges  of  British  toleration 
could  be  justly  claimed  by  pagan  "^i^  worshippers: 
whether^  in  fact^  under  its  sanction^  they  might  not 
plead  for  the  practice  of  their  own  barbarous  super** 
stitioiis^  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  those  sectarian 
principles^  by  which  their  consciences  could  neither 
be  influenced  nor  offended— why,  in  short,  the 
neophytes  should  be  instantly  assailed  by  a  danger^ 
ous  latitude  of  faith,  when  every  denomination  of 
Christianity  is  equally  strange  to  them,  and  one 
esteemed  much  better  than  the  rest.  The  ladder  of 
Acesius-f*  has  been  freely  borrowed  by  most  of  the 

*  Note  XLV. 

t  When  the  Emperor  Constantlne  resolved  to  tolerate  the 
Novatians,  a  sect  which  he  had  previously  proscribedi  he  gently 
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Ghristiao  sects ;  but  that  of  the  established  church  is 
at  least  as  easy  to  ascend  as  the  rest ;  and  why  the 
attention  of  the  pagan^  whom  we  seek  simply  io 
convert^  should  be  distracted  by  the  offer  of  any 
other^  is  a  question  to  which  it  may  be  found  diffii- 
cult  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  are  in- 
formed^ and  we  may  believe^  that  the  police  of  a 
country  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  dan* 
gerous  principles  of  dissension^  did  receive  orders 
'^to  take  every  Methodist  to  the  cage,  that  should  be 
discovered  preaching  (one  or  more)  either  by  day  or 
night*  ;"  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  my 
author  be  in  jest,  or  earnest,  when  he  states  that 
one  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  ^*  was  found  guilty 
both  of  singing  and  praying ; — that  singing  was  de*- 
clared  to  mean  preaching  ;'*  and  that^  merely  for 
this  ofifence,  he  was  committed  to  the  workhouse^ 
and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  one  month  f . 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  a  more  decisive 
symptom  of  weakness  in  the  constitution  of  any  go- 
vernment^ than  to  be  as  indulgent  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  as  severe  in  enacting  them ;   and  it  is 

reproved  its  narrow  tenets,  by  saying  to  its  bishop,  '*  Acesius, 
take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  yourgelf." 

*  This  unintelligible  sentence  is  again  from  the  pen  of  Cap 
tain  Southey.     {Chron.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  392.) 

t  Ibid.  p.  242.  The  author  must  have  studied  the  arts  and 
prindplas  of  the  missionary  Doctor  with  pious  curiosity  and 
diligence.  The  severity  of  the  twelve  tables  punislied  with 
death  all  nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city  of  Rome,  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public 
goal. 
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peculiarly  incumbent  oii  the  authors .  of  religious  re* 
straint^  previously  to  reflect  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  support  it  in  the  last  extremes.  That  such 
determination  has  never  marked  the  edicts  of  Ja* 
maica  is  lamentably  proved^  by  the  existing  (Uvisions 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  sectarians  be- 
tween  the  master  and  the  slave ;  and  by  the  preva^ 
lence  of  those  heterodox  missionaries,  who  now  seek^ 
not  toleration,  but  supremacy. 

The  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislators  are 
seldom  indeed  victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  vigi-*. 
lant  dexterity  of  private .  interest  or  religious  ia^^ 
trigue ;  and  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy^  into  whiqh  .tl;ie 
Church  of  England  has  relapsed^  has  beea  takeni 
ample  advantage  of  by  its  wary  foes^  who  can. boast 
that  many  ha,ve  embraced  their  cause^  qot  wijth  th^ 
cold  assent  of  the  understanding  alone^  but  with  tb^ 
warmth  of  afiection^  perhaps  with  the  eagen^qs^  oC 
fashion ;  while  the  good-natured  langour  of  <Jbe  egtar. 
blished  clergy  seems  incapable  of  culti vatipg.  the.  ^^i 
ritual  vineyard  which  they  are  so  desirouato  po^ses^^i. 

Irritated  by  the  invasion  of  their  chartered  rjlghtst; 
the  senators,  of  Jamaica  embraced  the  first  mom^ai 
of  their  meeting  to  pass  another  law>  impPMOg-^i 
salutary  restraint  upon  the  Methodists  and  B^pjtist^. » 
The  governor  gave  his  consent^  and  the  wound  vf^Si 
superficially  closed.  But  this  measure, .  ha4  Ijittle: 
efiect  in  healing  the  original  disease;  for  history, 
and  experience  assure  us^  that  tho^gh  the  di^^^^rs 
of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured,  kj  salq^aiy. 
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violence^  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  error* 
of  ihe  mind.  Religious  obstinacy^  even  amongst 
the  idolktrous  Africans^  is  hardened  and  exasperated 
by  persecution ;  and  as  soon  as  the  oppression  sub- 
sides^ those  who  have  yielded  are  restored  to  favour, 
and  such  as  have  resisted  are  honoured  as  saints  or 
martyrs.  The  mischief  which  the  sectarians  have 
done  in  this  colony  lies  at  the  door  of  the  misguided 
enthusiasts  in  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  all  colonial 
laws,  a  cloud  of  itinerant  preachers  hastened  to 
exchange  a  parish  pittance  in  England,  for  a  lucra- 
tive profession  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  soon  over- 
dhadowed  Jamaica,  where  the  soil  was  too  fertile 
to  allow  the  vegetating  seed  to  lie  long  in  the 
grouMd  without  producing  the  fruits  of  disorder  and 
rebellion.  If  some  few  men  amongst  the  colonists, 
who  are  possessed  of  abilities  ta  discern,  and  in- 
duence  to  correct,  the  dangerous  intrusion,  and, 
above  all,  have  a  property  to  defend ;  if  they  have 
lent  their-  assistance  to  destroy  the  country  through 
such  m^ahs  as  these,  we  can  look  for  a  sufficient 
reason  in  the  fact  alone,  that  ^there  are  cases  in 
y^idk  the  acquisition  of  an  absolute  command  over 
the  consciences  and  understanding  of  a  people,  how- 
ever ijgnorant  or  obscure,  has  been  found  more  grati- 
fying to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  than  the 
possession  of  the  greatest  wealth,  or  the  most  despotic 
sway  over  the  lieluctant. 

'  In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
when  the  Duke  of  Manchester  assumed  its  govern- 
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ment,  the  state  of  the  courts  of  law  formed  a  striking 
but  discouraging'  object.    The  reformation  of  them 
was  an  arduous  but  indispensable  task ;  for  the  judi-* 
eial  establishment  of  the  province,  however  well 
suited  to  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence,  when 
the  wants  of  individuals  and  the  relations  of  societjr 
were  few  and  simple,  had  long  required  a  cor- 
responding improvement.     The  points  which  had 
formerly  involved  no  great  diffionlty,   and  which 
might  have  been  equitably  decided  by  men  possessed 
of  no  other  qualiBcations  than  sound  integrity  and 
common  sense*  were  iiow  subjected  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  commerce^  to  a  more  complicated 
interpretation^  and  a  greater  attention  to  legal  forms 
and  distinctions;  while  an  adherence  to  established 
rules  and  precedents  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  credit  of  the 
island.     In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to 
final  injustice^  the  steps  are  siletit,  the  shades  almost 
imperceptible ;  the  business  of  life  becomes  muU 
tiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  or  population,  and 
the  residence  of  the  parties  in  a  distant  colony  is 
productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevitable  appeals 
from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.     The 
Court  of  Chancery  was  more  certain  in  its  sittings 
than  any  other,  yet  they  were  not  so  frequent  as  the 
suspended  causes  evidently  required.    The  irreguj- 
larities  of  the  inferior  courts  delayed,  or  altogether 
defeated,  the  rights  of  suitors ;  and  the  non-attendance 
of  the  judges  was  atttributed  to  an  act  of  tiie  leguh 
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kture^  vrhich^  in  the  year  1804,  restricted  the  in-* 
ereased  salary  of  the  chief  jastice  to  a  barrister, 
thus  depriving  the  assistants  of  the  prospect  of  future 
preferment  or  reward.  The  Supreixie  Courts  whose 
mtting  ought  to  continue  during  three  weeks,  was 
often  terminated,  by  the  impatience  of  the  judges, 
in  eight  days ;  while  continual  interruptions  rendered 
the  two  assizes  of  Surry  and  G^mwall  equally  dis- 
couraging and  precarious.  The  iibproper  constitu- 
tion of  the  council  bad  prevented  the  Court  of  Error 
from  holding  more  than  three  sessbns  in  the  course 
of  six  years ;  for^  of  the  seven  members  who  occupied 
seats  at  that  board,  three  were  judges  in  the  courts 
below>  and  therefore  unable  to  review  iheir  own 
decisions ;  while  the  magistrates,  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  laborious 
research^  were  cbmpelled  to  resort  to  those  loose 
and  arbitrary  notions  of  justioe,  which  vary  in  every 
mind,  and  mark  but  very  imperfectly  the  definitioni 
of  right  and  wrong. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  introduced  a  spirit  of 
improvement  and  moderation  to  the  colony,  whioh 
showed  itself  in  the  early  though  partial  redress  of 
these,  and  many  evils  of  a  similar  nature.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  apply  a  perfect  i^medy  at  once.  It 
was  proposed  to  form  a  bench  of  four  barristers  in 
addition  to  the  diief  justice ;  that  one  only  should 
sit  at  Nisi  Priu^;  and  that  thme  should  ^tiend  in  the 
Grand  Court ;  while  their  salaries  should  be  so  liberal 
as  to  induce  men  of  the  highest  respeatability  in  the 
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prbfesjuon  to  renounce  their  practice  at  the  bar. 
The  Court  of  Error,  it  wa3  suggested)  ought  to .  be 
ab(dashed»  and  the  appeal  be  made  direct  to  tlie 
King  in  oounc^ ;  while  the  chancellor  should  have 
the  power  of  delegating  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
to  sit  for  him  in  the  Court  of  Equity  and  Conscience* 
A.D.  These  salutary  measures  were  themselves 
^^^^'  lost  sight  of  in  the  hasty  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly ;  but  they  served  as  the  basis  of  a  law 
wkieh^  in  ihe  following  year^  ensured  a  more  regular 
administFation  of  justice.  That  edicts  however, 
which  enabled  the  suitors  of  the  supreme  and  assize 
courts  to  a{4>eal  durectly  to  the  monarchy  met  with 
the  dissent  of  the  ^vernor,  who.  was  probably 
restrained,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment^ ,  by  th^ 
au&ority  of  the  crowu. 

.  The  pcoduce  of  agi*icultural  labour  in  Jamaica  wa^ 
now  in  a  most  deplorable  conditipn.  Until  the,  year 
1788^  the  cultivation  of  coffee  had  beep  pf  trifli^ 
consequence;  but  the  disturbances  ifi  Hispaniola 
directed  attention  to  that.  addUional  branch  of  colonial 
wealthy  and  in  the  four,  years  previous  to.  1792^  the 
aveeage  ex^portation  amounted  to  the .  i^f eight  pf  % 
niMion  and  a  hatf  of  p<>unds.  In  the  ye^it  l^^Q^y  H 
had . increased  to  more  than  twaity^ifo.  mjljippjs^,} 
and  it  was.  now  estimated  at  nearly  thirty  ;^wlncl^ 
at  the  rate  <]f  six  poawjls.  money,  per  hundred  v^eighi^ 
pfodnoed  ao  annual  income  to  thec^uvatprst  o£  moi^ 
diaa a  million  aada  half.    Yetj  ailer  d^UQtiBg  Ha^ 
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ertmordinary  return  for  a  capital  of  twenty  miliums 
which  had  been  invested  in  their  settlement  and  »* 
provement.  The  greater  part  was,  however,  circa- 
lated  within  the  island;  while  the  nameroos  pio-i* 
prietors  who  shared  it,  and  who  resided  on  their 
properties,  formed  its  best  bulwark,  by  personal 
service  in  the  militia,  and  by  opening'  roads,  and 
clearing  lands,  through  the  extensive  forests  of  the 
interior. 

But  this  partial  state  of  prosperity  was  of  short 
duration.  Coffee  had  been  cultivated  chiefly  for 
foreign  consumption  ;  so  that  when  the  commereiii 
restrictions  of  the  war  were  enforced,  and  the  mai kets 
of  Europe  closed  by  the  Continental  System  of  the 
French  emperor,  the  industrious  proprietors  of  those 
valuable  estates  were  at  once  involved  in  inwie*^ 
diable  roin.  Their  unfortunate  condition  was  not  one 
of  gradual  decay,  or  sinking  prosperity,  s«ch  as  has 
often  been  the  case  with  the  agriculturists  of  Europe : 
not  a  dimincrtion  of  income  to  be  met  by  rigid 
economy,  retrenchments,  or  privations ;  but  it  was  % 
0tate  of  sudden  and  utter  devastation,— a  staile  mi» 
known  in  England,  and  hardly  even  to  be  believedi 
there.  The  prodnotion  of  the  coflbe  pkntaitions  b^ 
came  absolutely  of  no  value,  either  to  sdl,  barter,  ot 
pledge ;  wliile  A  heavy  expense  was  necessarily  ix^ 
oinred  for  the  food,  clotliing,  and  medical  cate>  whtoii 
liie  laws  ensured  to  the  labourem,  fw  pttbltc  taxes 
ted  parochial  assessments,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
propriety,  oirl^  nainienance  ^  a  fannilfy  residipg 
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probably  in  England  to  benefit  by  that  education 
\¥bich  was  unattainable  here. 

To  improve  this  scene  of  ruin,  the  coffee,  though 
of  no  value  in  Jamaica,  must  be  sent  to  Great  Britain 
alone^  where  a  new  debt  was  incurred  for  freight 
and  mercantile  charges ;  while  an  accumulation  was 
formed  in  the  warehouses  which  left  no  hope  that  the 
proceeds  would  ever  relieve  the  proprietor  from  the 
additional  claim  of  his  British  creditor.  The  exube* 
ranee  of  an  abundant  harvest  excited  no  sensation  of 
pleasure ;  the  proprietor  sickened  at  the  additional 
labour  of  his  people^  which  he  was  unable  to  relieve 
even  by  the  usual  remuneration  of  their  toil.  The 
desperate  expedient  of  abandoning  his  property » sacri- 
ficing  two-thirds  of  hb  capital^  and  disposing  of  the 
remainder^  consisting  of  slaves  and  moveablesi  wae 
also  denied  him.  To  force  such  bodies  of  slaves 
from  their  homes  would  be  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous attempt^  even  if  purchasers  could  have  been 
found  to  take  them.  But  the  proprietors  of  the  old- 
established  sugar  estates  were  themselves  sinking 
under  accumulated  burdens :  speculation  was  at  en 
end,  and  the  rewards  of  their  harvest  were  painfully 
earned  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  revolving 
year.  The  duty  upon  sugar  had  been  so  augmented 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  was  intended  ta 
fall  upon  the  consumer  was  actually  paid  by  him  i 
but  it  was  levied  on  the  grower^  to  the  insupportable 
extent  of  leaving  little  revenue  even  from  the  largest 
estates^  and  none  at  all  from  the  greater  pn^KHjtiof 
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of  the  small  plantations.  The  average  price  of  sugar 
was  actually  below  the  cost  of  growing  it ;  and  the 
planter  not  only  cultivated  his  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  British  treasury,  but^  for  the  indulgence  of  being 
allowed  to  act  as  bailiff  on  his  own  estate^  because! 
that  estate  happened  to  lie  in  the  West  Indies^  a  con«> 
tribution  was  exacted  equal  to  whatever  his  produce 
might  sell  for  under  the  expense  of  bringing  it  to 
market.  The  most  despotic  government  never  be- 
fore exacted  from  its  subjects  their  whole  revenue, 
for  revolt  and  anarchy  forbade  the  monstrous  attempt ; 
and  it  was  a  measure  of  injustice  impracticable  under 
any  o^er  circumstances  than  those  of  a  small  and 
distant  province,  constituted  like  Jamaica,  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  a  vast  empire.  In  such  an 
unfortunate  state  of  existence,  if  justice  be  thus  dis* 
regarded,  the  stronger  hand  may  easily  grasp  the 
possession  of  the  weaker,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
industrious  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  superior 
power. 

Such  had  been  the  actual  condition  of  British 
subjects  in  Jamaica  when  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
relieved  them  by  announcing  the  future  use  of  sugar 
in  the  distilleries  of  England ;  a  measure  which  im- 
mediately created  an  effective  and  annual  demand 
for  about  fifty  thousand  hogsheads.  The  spirit  of 
industry  was  instantly  revived  by  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  the  three  succeeding  crops,  which  ob- 
tained a  fair  price,  suspended  the  ruin  of  the  planters. 
But  iihere  the  partid  benefit  was  stopped,  and  the  usef 
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of  i^ugAT  was  again  prohibited  io  the  manuiacture  of 
Sritisb  spirit.  The  continental  system  put  an  end 
also  tp  its  foreign  exportation^  and  the  planter  was 
again  reduoed  to  that  state  which  canned  be  aggra* 
;^ated  when  nothing  is  left  to  him^  though  his  destrufr-^ 
tion  seemed  to  advance  with  more  rapid  strides  when 
he  beheld  the  Danish  islands  increasing  the  stores  of 
S^gap  which  the  conquered  colonies  poured  into  his 
only  market  The  use  of  spirits^  distilled, from  eorn^ 
]&  the  Upited  States^  had  also  reduoed  the  exporta* 
tioD  of  rum  thither^  and  its  value  now  bore  np  pit)- 
portion  to  that  of  the  imports  which .  the  neces^itjies 
of  Jamaica  annually  required.  Under  the  disadvs^a* 
tages  of  the  British  currency,  the  w;ary  Ai;af)ricans 
would  oyot  take  bills  of  exchange  at  a  lair  disconat^ 
.-a^id  nothing  was  received  by  them  bujt  bullfon.;  A 
9Qnst4nt  drain  of  gold  and  silver,  the  i  price. .  and 
standard  of  all  earthly  possessions^  wa^j,  therefore^ 
opened  from  the  island^  and  the  want  of.  a  sufficient 
AD.  medium  of  circulation  suggested  the  alftrm- 
.  ^®^^-  ing  expedient  of  cutting  from  the  <jentre  of 
the  current  coin  a  piece  equal  to  twelve  a^d  a  half 
.  percent 

. '  It;  could  no  longer  be  conqealed  even  frepi  t^je 
.  I^ost  blind  enthusiasts^  that  the  maxims  of  colonial 
.  administration  bad  brought  Jamaica  to  a  cii^is  ,of 
extreme  danger;  and  a  serious  reflection  mij^t 
gometim^s  intrude;  into  the  British  Cabine^,  t|;i8it  when 
sfii  m^^X  con^iimptiop  of  produce,  to  the  extent  of 
six  millions  sterling,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
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starving  manufacturers  of  the  nation^  and  a  defalca* 
tion  of  half  that  amount  be  at  tfie  same  titne  peif- 
ceiv6d  in  the  public  revenue,  the  popular  resetittnent 
might  be  iurned  against  those  who  h^d  be^n  M 
fktaHy  deaf  io  the  representations  of  the  colonisfs. 
Yet  the  anti-colonists  were  so  strong  as  to  interc^jrt 
all  effedual  relief:  the  enemies  of  Ehglind  might 
exult  in  the  approaching  embarrassments ;  arid  the 
calamities  of  the  planter  were  aggravated  by  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States — ^the  first 
tjbject  of  which  was  to  intercept  the  convoys  from 
Jamslica.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  io  vary  a  narrative 
that  appears  more  like  the  language  of  complaitti^ 
than  thd  detail  of  history,  but  which  deserves  atten-* 
tionfrom  its  being  the  preliminary  step  to  the  fafl  of 
a  rich  but  ruined  province.  The  planters  wete  now 
deprived  not  only  of  their  market  for  a  cohsider^Me 
portion  of  their  produce,  but  even  of  the  meahs  of 
keeping  what  they  had  :  for  no  substitcrte  could  Be 
found  for  the  white  oak  of  America,  wherewith  to 
form  the  casks  necessary  to  contain  their  rum; 
while  the  annual  loss  in  that  article  alone  was  min-* 
Otis,  and  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 

The  temporary  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
to  'Europe  placed  General  Morrison  In  the  chair  of 
■  the  executive,  where  his  conduct  was  distiugniisfaed 
'ty  ilie  taltiiable  qualifications  of  zeal,  mtegrity,  and 
ability^ '  He  improved  the  dfecipHne  of  the  niiliiia ; 
;  stnd'ty  i  *stri(3t  and  unremfttfed  atteirtiott  to  Ifce 
^  sevei^al  wiirtk  over  which  he  pi^sided,  he  cbnfetml 
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ft  lafltiiig  benefit  upon  the  ooimtry.  Tbe  Gcmvt  of 
Errors  was  restored  to  its  original  value  In  the  con* 
ftktttion ;  while  the  regularity  and  industry  whioh^ 
under  his  eye^  enlivened  every  department  of  tbt 
Chancery,  proved  that  its  expenses  might  be  dimn 
nisbed,  and  those  delays  prevented^  which  had  for- 
merly detracted  so  much  from  the  utility  of  an  im« 
portant  branch  of  judicature.  But  his  govemmeni 
was  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  raisfortun* 
A.O.  by  an  occurrence  which  neither  pnideilM 
^^^^*  could  foresee^  nor  power  prevent 
On  the  twelfth  of  October,  a  tremendous  hurricane 
burst  upon  the  shores  of  the  island^  swept  the  land 
of  those  provisions  which  the  events  of  war  had  ren- 
dered the  sole  dependence  of  the  people^  and  onee 
more  threatened  the  horrors  of  a  famine.  Tht&  m»i 
fortune  was  succeeded^  at  the  distance  cf  only  fooi^ 
fthort  weeks,  by  a  violent  and  destractive  earth* 
quake,  which  shook  all  the  western  world.  A  vot^ 
eano  had  burst  its  confines  on  the  mmn ;  the  oontid* 
sions  were  communicated  to  the  ocean  ;  the  ishotM 
in  many  places  were  left  dry  by  the  sodden  rsti^t 
of  the  sea,  and  the  spectator  might  ODutempkle  tll# 
appearance  of  vallies,  and  mountains,  which,  since 
the  creation,  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  tide  soon  returned  with  the  weigM 
of  an  irresistible  deluge,  and  houses  were  swept  awsy 
by  the  impetuous  waters*  The  mature .  frittts  of 
antumb  were  destroyed,  and  the  vegetation,  even  of 
a  southern  spring,  could  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  supply 
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flie  demand  of  a  poptdation  unaccuatomed  to  ibe 
pangs  of  hunger^  yet  muoh  too  idle  to  force  the  pror 
daoe  of  the  soil.  The  expedient  of  exoiting  iodbuusCiy 
and  skill  by  the  offer  of  agricaltaral  premioaia  wat 
resorted  to  mih  iiu)re  liberality  than  success ;  and 
though  no  greater  suocess  could  ever  call  forth  the 
synpathy  of  the  Britbh  nation,  all  relief  was  rejected 
by  the  stern  resolves  of  the.  cabinet;  while  th^ 
owiitry  was  left  unprotected  from  the  attack  of  a 
natioDftl  enemy^  who  feared  not  the  guardianship  of 
two  small  frigates^  and  as  many  sloops  of  war,  when 
property  to  the  value  of  six  millions  sterling  floated 
in  the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  bland*  Nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  pn^osal  of  th^ 
plantera^  to  be  allowed  to  carry  away^  free  from  tav^ 
that  p«rt  of  ibeur  own  produce  which  Great  Brkaio 
QQukl  not  consume ;  but  the  delusive  hope  of  taxing 
ibre«gner8  induced  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  mt/9 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  %fif\j 
ihma  to  the  pjuUic  use^  leaving  the  ialand  in  thai 
distress  from  which  it  has  never  recovered  ^. 

The  period  oi  General  Morrison  s  govenusient 
soon  expired^  and  the  retnm  of  the  Duke     a.y>. 
of  Manchester  was  hailed  with  those  enthu-     ^^^^' 
siastlo  expressions  of  joy  whieh  did.  him  honour,  yet 
no  more  than  justice ;  while  it  detracted  nothing  of 
(he  credit  and  oonfidande  whidb  his  lieuteai^  had  so 

*  Bm  Ihe  eliiM>«tte  nport  of  My«  fthand  to  the  Assembly^^ 
(fJouTJiaU,  vol.  x\i^  pt  5S60  than  whiqh.  notbing  can  be  more  coa- 
clasive  of  the  injustice  of  the  British  government  towards 
Jamaica. 
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fQobly  earnod.  But  ihe  public  joy  wafa  soon  temod 
Hlto  a  itnoumfui  ory  of  despair,  by  tbe*  deflating 
99^^  of  anodi^r  stoirm^  whidi  ruined  the  most&iw 
^  dirtrictft  of  the  island. 

The  pfospecfc  of  tranquillity^  which  wis  opwed 
by  the  brUliant  and  decisive  victories  atofaieved  b^ 
Bditiaji  arms  in  Europe^  at  length  raised  some'faopeB 
of  xdiief  from  such  a  peace  as  the*  fortene  of  ite 
French  emperor  might  now  compel  hint  to  saiMnit 
to.  The  usurpation  of  Napoleon^  who  had 
4he  diadem  not  only  from  the  army^  but  also  firom 
the  people  of  the  empire,  had  h>ng  been  suedess&i^ 
4Hm1  seemed  to  be  secure.  A  splendid  sinner^  n^ho 
i^tered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion^  And  diedUte 
«  dogi  he  seemed  now  to  he  falling  fronv  the  txafih 
9f  hh  popularity .  and  power^  even- -within:  hiBtwra 
4<wni0W»  Those  who  had  gazed:  wkh  astontab' 
.loent  4>n*tfae  ascending  meteor;.  had>'>ieng.'*8bu)e 
jn^rked  the  irregularj/ty  of .  its .  course^  dei  dhangps 
q{  its  Jight  and  shad^ ;  and  they  soon  behcld)iit  b^ 
pr.seem  to  aet^  behind  the  s^ia^giit  rocksr*  of i  filfaal: 
An  ey<ent  hailed  with  the  utmost  joy  by  tiioast  wh6» 
thetigh  ^tant^  had  <beea  blighted  by  it^  nieriijliiai 
'Aid.  power.  Paris,  the  proud  oify/6ftke«arte» 
.;..  <^^^^-  n  was  tibreateaed^  defended^: and  tdaan  byigt 
iMrbiNtous  wd  almost  innumerable  enemy^.'  Oossackb 
andiTartam^  Calmucks  and  the  natives  ^of  <tfab  (Doi 
tind  rWolga^  met .  in  the  Louiirra,  ot  >  trod  lUpiMi  4he 
^X^  €alpets  of  the  fallen  tyranit*.  lihi$ /savage 
A(^iV(i»>of'tbeid<^li&.iind  frozan  regions :o£  the  Nartib^ 
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to-  dbamge  the  solitiide  of  thar  iP0M)ds  attd 
^monrafiaat  foif  ibeweaUh-and  luxories  of  more  gonial 
^Ibfnes,  bariced  iv  tiie  sun  t)f  a  Parimn  surtimer. 
The  costly  productions  of  European' ^art^  and  the 
inore  lasting'  monumdnts  of  ancdent  sculpture,  col- 
Idcled  in  :tlie  palaces  of  the  proud  city>  were  at  the 
•Bievdy  <if<  a  host  of  barbarians^  whose  want  of  taste 
jseouted'  the  execution  of  an  act  of  justicie  by  dis^ 
imadbtMng'  the  splendid  galleries,  and  restoring  them 
ito^hmr  nespeetive  owiiera. 

•'  The  overwhdtting  tyranny  which  had  so  long 
Jtehi  ifae  eontment  of  Eorope  in  subjectian,  i^eetned^ 
iddeed^  ito  be  oomptetely  and  finally  destroyed. 
•l¥e  lejritiniate  aOTereign  of  France^  and  even  &e 
jdnntoaD  of.thci  Spanish  monarchy^  were  once  ni6i^ 
matedoa  the  thrones  of  tibeir  ancestors:  while  ali 
tlie  objects  of/  the  war  {appeared  to  have  been  iiiially 
mooamplislied  id  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europef^ 
^upoa  ^nud  of  moderation  and  forbearance.  The 
did  woild  riejiMeed  in  the  happy  change^  bat  it 
liFOugfat>na  relirfto  the  dicAresses  of  the  new ;  and 
iaknaioa?  participated  only  in  the  general  impressions 
tuf.pbbUc  jdy,  dnd  in  the  enortnOK  expenses  of  the 
Mnteal;  of  whicln  she  bore^  more  than  an  equal^ibare. 
illid  taflDSd  iB'Giieait  Britain  fedl  witfi  Hie  war;  but 
iib-burdenS'Wiere  continued  3  H^  war  duties;  diaiaedl 
irdih  her  J  expensive  labouif5  were  undiimnhh^d  bf 
iHe  pe^ocy  and  the  coffbe  planted  alone  oVifakied 
T^dief^^wfa^a^  after  a  terie&  'Of  y«ars  wbiih  :had  boried 
liittLiti  thb  4aith^  iud»oiid»  tiK)i«f4)efaeld  th6  eoftthMfeft 


of  Europe  open  to  ihe  long-aeglcMxtod  fruit  of  hia 
ruined  pbuitations* 

Partially  relieved  from  the  apprehensicms  of  irar» 
yet  with  little  to  expect  from  the  operation  of  peace 
upon  her  relative  positicm  with  the  parent  states  it 
became  the  true  policy  of  Jamaioa  to  heatow  every 
attention  on  the  wretched  populace^  whose  atabHitf 
and  improvement  oould  along  prolong  her  eKistnoe 
as  a  British  colony.  A  race  of  men  which  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  had  the  free  issue 
of  negroes^  demanded  a  new  code  of  hiws  for  ite* 
government^  and  to  regulate  its  piivilegss  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  distinetioos  of 
ranks  and  persons  b  the  firmest  basis  of  a. mixed 
and  limited  government:  but  the  experience  of 
history  might  have  encouraged  the  hope  that  tUs 
neglected  race  could  be  taught  the  hahiis  of  im 
dustry  and  obedience;  that  the  manners  of  4fa# 
brown  people  might  be  polished  by  time^  edncatioiii 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  that  thebr 
posterity  would  insensibly  blend  with  the  body  of 
Eurcqpeea  colonists^  and  conduct  the  tt^froesinlhe 
same  path  of  gradual  improvemeal.  Tim  aet  of 
the  year  1761  was^  however^  still  in  foree ;  and  by 
restraining  the  devises  made  by  white  persons  to 
negroes^  or  their  issue,  it  placed  them  imder  dii« 
abilities  which»  in  the  tender  age  o£  the  coleny^ 
became  necessary  for  the  presen'sition  ef  timse  dSs- 
tinotions  which  the  peculiar  aooiety  theo  ve^porad. 
Thaikwwas  mw  lepaatod:  all  Chriatiana  of  fr(B» 
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oodditibn  were  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  the 
various  courts  of  the  island;  and  they  were  peN 
miftted  to  save  deficiency  in  the  militia  for  all  beneath 
their  own  colour. 

These  proofs  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  were  no 
less  creditable  than  beneficial  to  the  colony,  by  com- 
mencing tiiat  system  of  anion  amongst  the  several 
classes  of  society  which  is  most  likely  to  promote 
their  mutual  advantage.  On  the  subject  of  religion^ 
an  important  measare  was  also  proposed,  though  it 
did  not  immediately  take  eflfect.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  European  inhabitants  had  been  educated  in 
fte  foitng  of  Presbyterian  worehip,  and  they  had 
\img  regretted  the  want  of  an  establishment  to  which 
fteir  numbers  certainly  entitled  them^  and  where 
tfa^  might  otkr  up  their  prayers  agreeably  to  their 
own  peculiar  rites.  They  therefore  petitioned  the 
Aseembly  to  countenance  their  church  bj  a  law 
which  Mitght  mable  them  to  receive  donations  and 
bequests^  and  to  purchase  and  hdd  real  property* 
A  bill»  comtituting  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  aflhirs  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment/ 
was  therefdre  passed  by  the  House;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  council^  who  have  always  fixed  thev 
eyes  on  the  visible  landmarks  of  orthodoxy^  and 
who  Qonsid^«d  this  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
supreii»cy  of  ttie  national  religion. 

The  same  branob  of  the  legislaiture  rejected  also 
a  popiilaff  law  to  remove  the  aasira^court  fi*om  the 
udbrtmate  and  almost  deMited  towa  «f  Savanna- 
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la-mar^  to  the  rising  capital  of  the  western  district* 
A  counter-petition  from  the  threatened  hamlet 
(since  the  storm  and  fire^  it  had  deserved  no  higher 
title)  obtained  the  majority  of  one  vote^  and  delayed 
the  desired  event  until  the  following  year. 

When  the  island  was  divided  into  parishes  and 
counties,  the  district,  now  the  most  productive  in  the 
culture  of  the  coflFee  tree^  was  covered  with  impe- 
netrable forests^  uncultivated^  uninhabited^  and  con- 
sidered of  little  value.  The  three  parishes  of  Vere, 
Clarendon,  and  Saint  Elizabeth,  united  their  confines 
in  that  ridge  of  hills  which^  from  the  centre  of  the 
extended  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains^  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  southern  shore.  For  the  grea^r  con- 
venience of  the  numerous  planters  who  now  crowded 
to  a  soil  found  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  consQtu^ 
tion  of  a  valuable  plant,  those  hills  were  constituted 
a  distinct  parish ;  and  the  name  of  Manchester, 
already  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  a  grateful  people^  is 
now  perpetuated  in  their  land. 

It  was  the  assertion  of  antiquity^  amply  proved  by 
history,  that  where  the  Roman  conquered  he  inhar 
bited*.  Such  a  proud  example  has  not,  however^ 
been  imitated  by  the  British  conquerors^  or  colonists^ 
in  the  West  Indies.  They  consider  the  parept  land 
as  their  only   country;    and  their   children^ . ,a^d 

children's  children,  bom  in  the  genial  cUmat^s  oT 

'      .  «      .  _•  j  .'ill 

the  souths  are  anxious  only  to  accumulate  suffici^n^ 
wealth  to  enable  them  to  fly  from  the  land  of  their 

*  Seneca  in  Censulat  ad  HeU  c.  \w  .     ■   ^ 
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birth  to  an  unknown  Ao7rie,  in  the  cold  and  inhospit- 
able regions  of  the  northern  ocean.  This  unset- 
tled disposition  begets  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  ex- 
tortion, which  reigns  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
which  the  principles  of  society  can  hardly  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  justice.  Avidity  stains  the 
character  of  the  living,  and  too  often  invades  the 
chamber  of  the  dying ;  while  almost  every  hand, 
according  to  its  size  and  strength,  grasps  at  the  for- 
feiture of  inexperience,  or  at  the  falling  prosperity 
of  a  more  wealthy  associate.  In  the  public  offices 
of  Jamaica  this  anxiety  to  accumulate  wealth  ope- 
rated so  powerfully,  that  the  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature became  necessary  to  curb  it ; — and  the  Chan- 
iDery,  the  Island  Secretary's  office,  and  the  Post-office, 
Were  subjected  to  a  minute  inspection »  and  the  two 
iformer  to  a  liberal  reform  *• 

'  Nor  did  the  attornies  at  law,  and  the  officers  of 
the  supreme  court,  esciape  the  action  of  that  broom 
which  was  used  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of  a 
liberal  pfolession.  But  the  rigid  definition  of  the 
ibes  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm  the 
right,  than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  Insufficient  re- 
medies followed,  with  distant  and  tardy  steps,  the 
tapld  progress  of  the  evil ;  and  the  crowd  of  legal 
ipatriots  which  immediately  rushed  into  the  Senate, 
and  filled  all  its  vacant  benches,  preserved  the  in- 
terests of  the  law  from  further  encroachment,  at  the 

*  Joumds  of  Aasetnbty,  Vol  TdL,  pp.  636,  645,  ^66. 
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expanse  of  the  countiy,  and  perhaps  of  the  co  nstta- 
tioD. 

The  peace^  which  Europe  had  enjoyed  during 
A.  D.  twelve  short  months^  was  again  disturbed 
IBI&  jjy  ^  desperate  enterprise  of  the  deposed 
ruler  of  France,  and  the  treasonable  defection  of  the 
royal  army.  The  war  was  rekindled  from  its  ashes 
by  the  invading  Emperor^  or  rebel — ^for  his  title  was 
not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune^^and  Jamaica^  at  the 
distance  of  four  thousand  miles^  already  felt  again 
his  blighting  influence^  when  the  decisive  victory  of 
Waterloo  once  more  arrested  his  extraordinary 
career^  annihilated  his  force,  and  placed  his  person, 
distingubhed  above  his  subjects  by  the  pre-eminence 
of  fear,  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  nation. 

The  news  of  this  event,  which  added  fresh  laurels 
to  the  brow  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  scarcely 
reached  Jamaica  when  the  town  of  Port  Royal, 
whose  calamities  already  inspired  a  feeling  of  super* 
stitious  awe,  again  reminded  the  terrified  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  fate  of  the  condemned  cities  in  ancient 
Palestine.  This  common  victim  of  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  and  of  the  carelessness 
of  man,  was  again  devoured  by  the  flames  of  a 
general  conflagration.  The  close  and  crowded  order' 
of  the  streets  assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire,  which 
was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible  vio- 
lence ;  while  the  noise  of  the  surrounding  waves,  the 
crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  dissonant  cries  of 
the  inhabitants  und  mariners^  who  could  neither 
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command  por  obey^  increased  die  horror  of  a  noo* 
tumal  tumult.  Excepting  the  naval  and  military 
establishments,  with  the  churchy  and  a  few  scattered 
bouses^  the  ill-fated  town^  which  had  once  more  been 
enriched  by  the  profitable  trade  of  war^  was  involved 
in  one  common  destruction^  from  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  it  again  to  rise.  Even  the  few  buUdlnga 
that  were  left^  experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames^ 
and  still  display  a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and 
desolation.  The  vigilance  of  govemmenti  and  the 
benevolent  sympathy  of  the  public,  neglected  no 
opportunity,  or  precaution^  which  might  relieve  the 
effects  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity^  while  the.  huma- 
nity of  the  Governor  alleviated  the  miseries  he  was 
unable  to  prevent.  Every  house  was  thrown  open  to 
the  distressed  inhabitanlB : — temporary  buildings  were 
erected  for  their  accommodation;  and  a  quantity 
of  com  and  provisions^  supplied  by  private  or  mu- 
nicipal liberality,  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  charitable  subscription  of  the  citizens  of 
Kingston  alone  amounted  to  the  sum  of  eleven  thou* 
sand  pounds. 

The  flames  had  scarcely  subsided  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  commercial  capital  of  the  West^ 
when,  a  misfortime  of  a  more  extensive  nature  deso<^ 
lated  the  eastern  districts  of  the  island*  An- 
other hurricane^  accompanied  by  a  pietemar 
tural  discharge  of  water  from  the  heaves,  destroyed 
tb^  sugar  and  coffee  plantetions^  sweeping  off  all 
vegetetiouj  or  burying  it,  to  the  depth  of  maay  feet^ 
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beneath  tbe  earth  and  sand,  which  the  descending* 
torrents  washed  from  the  neighbouring'  tnduntains.' 
The  swoln  rivers  overflowed  their  bal^ks^  bearifngall' 
before  them ;  and  the  scene  of  devastdtion  exhibited 
thronghout  the  paridhes  of  Sabt  George^  Saint 
David^  and  Port  Royal^  could  not  be  equalled  by 
the  utmost  effect  of  Ekiropean  storms.  Many  vessels 
were  stranded  on  the  coast ;  and>  upon  land^  the 
victims  of  this  struggle  of  the  elements,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  their  Uves>  lo^  all  their  pro^ 
perty.  The  descent  of  huge  masses  of  earth  from 
the  sides  of  the  hills  could  be  compared  only  to' 
that  of  the  avalanches  in  the  vallies  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
the  features  of  the  ^untry  were  materiaity  attemd  by 
the  dynamic  power  of  the  floods.    * 

Since  tibe  days  of  Pinnock^  the  source  of  justite^ 
in  Jamaica  had  been  kept  tolerably  fi^e  and  pure/ 
till  it  was  choked  again  by  the  art  and  ignorance  of 
a  man  whose  raiscondfrct  gave  rise  to  charges  of  the 
gravest  nature  in  the  senate.  The  zeal  of  the  mem*'' 
ber,  himself  a  judge,  who  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  impeaching  Chief-Justice  Lewis,  deserved  and* 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  community :  yet 
though  the  hall  echoed  with  appeals  for  redress,  the 
investigation  was  conducted  with  a  s^it  of  steady 
moderation>  which  i&atisfied  ilbe  ends  of  justice,  with- 
out violating  the  principles  d(  homamty.  In  the 
progress  of  the  inqoiry>  a  multitude  c£  witaeftises 
pressed  fbrward  to  prove  the  partiality,  &e  preju- 
4ice^  the  iuteniperancej^  or  tl^e  incapacity  of  the. 
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aocased ;  and  numercms  cases  of  the  most  flagrant 
comiptioa  were  fully  established.  The  charge  of 
partiality  was  most  clearly  proved,  and  most  sen* 
siUy  fdt  If  the  accused  were  swayed  by  g^fts  in 
the  administration  of  justice*  the  example  of  a  Bacon 
might  occur  to  his  mind ;  but  the  merit  of  the  man 
conld  never  atone  for  his  baseness,  in  degrading 
the'  sanctity  of  his  profession  as  a  judge.  The 
w^ht  of  testimony,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con* 
trovert,  or  perhaps  an  ill-judged  contempt  for  the 
voice  of  the  country^  and  the  authority  of  the  House, 
f(»i)ade  any  reply  in  extenuation  of  the  numerous 
ehai^es.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were,  there- 
fore, required  to  pronounce  the  guilt  of  the  accused : 
and  their  unanimous  suffrages  condemned  him  as 
unfit  to  fill  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  facts  were 
indeed  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
and  of  too  decisive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any 
otiier  sentence.  The  Governor  was  immediately 
addressed  by  the  Assembly^  to  suspend  him  from  the 
duties  of  his  offioe*,  and  he  was  finally  deprived  of 
it  by  that  expression  of  public  feeling,  which  left 
him  no  dioice  but  to  resign  it.  The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester could  calm  his  resentment,  if  it  were  expe* 
dient  to  pardon, — if  it  were  necessary  to  punish,  he 

m 

conid  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity ;  yet  his 
benevolence  was  excited  by  the  pro^iect  of  an  aged 

*  The  Governor  referred  the  matter  to  hi$  Council,  and  tlie 
prooeeduigs  of  that  board  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce  a 
law,  *'  to  enable  the  Council  to  act  by  a  majority  of  its  numbers 
in  questions  of  suspension  of  the  judges.'^ — {JournaU^  vol.  xiii. 
p.  42.) 
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judge^  who,  from  affluence,  and  power  almost  equal 
to  his  own,  must  now  descend  to  the  lowest  station 
of  life,  shame  as  his  portion^  and  without  the  conso- 
lation of  pity  to  relieve  him.  His  influence  with  the 
Assembly  was  therefore  an  act  of  royal  clemency :  it 
was  successfully  exerted  to  procure  an  annuity  for 
the  short  remainder  of  a  worn-out  life ;  and  the  Duke 
felt  that,  if  the  execution  of  justice  be  a  most  im« 
portant  duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure  of  a  Grovemor. 

A.  o.  The  period  had  now  arrived  when  it  be^ 
^®*^'  came  the  duty  of  the  King's  representative 
to  exert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by  convening 
a  new  Assembly.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
governor  of  Jamaica  had  beheld  the  natural  death 
of  his  own  House  *  :  and  the  Duke,  in  taking  leave 
of  those  by  whom  he  had  so  long  been  known,  bore 
the  most  flattering  testimony  to  the  success  of  their 
labours,  and  to  the  zeal,  ability,  and  harmony,  with 
which  their  deliberations  had  been  conducted.  Nor 
was  it  the  senseless  observation  of  an  indifferent 
politician,  or  the  unmeaning  language  of  a  careless 
governor.  With  abilities  not  only  useful,  but  splen« 
did,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  possessed  a  vigorous 
mind  improved  by  the  study  of  books,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind — dexterity  in  business — ^a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  liberality  and  economy,  of  mildness 
and  rigour^  steadiness  to  pursue  his  end^  flexibility 

*  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  Septennial  Act  does 
not  reach  Jamaica ; — though  it  is  acknowledge  thereby  custom. 
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to  vary  his  means.  His  youth  had  been  employed 
in  travel,  in  the  military  defence  of  his  (Jountry,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  manly  sports ;  but  while  his  hands 
were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised .  the  faculties  of  a 
vigorous  and  discerning  mind.  He  enjoyed  with 
irioderation  the  conveniences  of  his  rank  and  fortune ; 
the  affability  of  his  manners  reflected  the  image  of 
his  heart ;  and  his  benevolence  appeared  in  a  temper 
naturally  serene  and  cheerful.  Calumny  and  satire 
excited  his  indignation,  or,  if  it  were  directed  against 
himself,  his  contempt ;  but  he  fettered  not  the  free- 
dom of  reasonable  wit.  His  familiar  friends  ward 
judiciously  selected  from  amongst  those  who,  in  the 
equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had  appeared  before 
his  eyes  without  a  mask  :  the  affections  of  all  were 
engaged  by  his  address,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the 
conversation,  acknowledged  the  taste,  ofthe  Ehike  of 
Manchester.  Throughout  the  various  exercise  of 
supreme  power  he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  ministers  and  agents ;  amongst  whom  his 
domestic  secretary  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
public  estimation,  both  in  England  and  Jamaica; 
and  it  is  with  private  as  well  as  public  regard,  that 
the  historian  records  the  eminent  services  of  William 
Bullock,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  un- 
shaken integrity, — of  whom  were  he  to  say  more  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  might  betray  him.  The  mildest 
authority  will,  however,  sometimes  frowh,  and  the 
lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  has 
seldom  been  satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  or 

Y  2 
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with  the  conduct  of  their  successive  rulers.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  the  Governor  who 
espoused  the  interests  of  a  colony  when  it  was  beset 
by  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  should  himself  have 
had  his  enemies,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  country. 
But  he  beheld  their  arts  with  just  disdain,  and  en- 
countered their  secret  sentiments  with  sincere  and 
avowed  contempt.  It  is  probable  that  civil  juris|)ru- 
dence  had  not,  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  engaged 
any  considerable  share  of  his  attention :  yet,  as  a 
chancellor,  his  decrees  were  satisfactory  and  judicious]; 
for  he  derived,  from  his  reading,  an  inflexible  regard 
for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to  clemency ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  equity 
and  evidence ;  and  the  faculty  of  unravelling  the 
most  intricate  and  tedious  questions  which  could  be 
proposed  for  his  discussion.  He  was  slow  in  his 
suspicions,  gentle  in  his  punishments,  though  strong 
in  his  prejudices  of  the  human  character ;  and  he 
had  the  resolution  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous 
temptations  which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  Governor 
under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity. 
He  decided  the  merits  of  a  cause  without  weighitag 
the  circumstances  of  the  parties ;  and  the  poor,  Vi^hotn 
he  wished  to  relieve,  were  often  condemned  to  ^tisfy 
the  just  demands  of  a  wealthy  adversary.  He  eafie- 
fuUy  distinguished  the  judge  from  the  legislator,  and 
pronounced  his  decrees  according  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  those  laws  which  the  magistrates  are 
bound  to  execute,  and  the  people  to  obey. 
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The  strenuous  exertions  of  the  most  active  patriot 
could  never  confer  upon  his  country  a  greater  benefit 
than  did  that  skilful  forbearance  which^  during  the 
reign  of  terror  in  the  sister  colony  of  Barbadoes,  dis- 
tinguished the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester from  that  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres.  A  daring 
insurrection  had  there  been  attended  with  the  most 
(atal  consequences :  many  of  the  negroes  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  fatal  delusion  that  their  emancipation  was 
intended  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  most 
reasonable  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
combustible  materials  of  which  Jamaica  was  com- 
posed  would  catch  the  spreading  flame.  A  spark 
would,  at  such  a  moment,  have  caused  a  genei*al  con- 
flagration ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  slaves  might 
have  broken  their  chains^  or,  aspiring  to  follow  the 
example  of  Hayti  and  Barbadoes,  have  revenged 
the  ii\jurie3  and  disgrace  of  their  captivity.  The 
vigilance  of  martial  law  never,  indeed,  appeared 
more  necessary  than  at  such  a  moment  to  protect  the 
island ;  and  it  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  terrified 
inhabi^njts.  But  the  Duke  reviewed  the  situation  of 
the  country^  be  beheld  the  ruined  state  of  the  finances^ 
with  the  distress  which  such  a  measure  must  inevi- 
tably eqtail ;  and  although  it  would  have  poured 
wealth ;  into  bis  own  cofiers,  he  chose,  rather  than 
incur  the  i&xpense  of  a  military  preparation,  to  de- 
pend, upon  his  personal  influence  with  the  slaves,  who 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  a  Governor  that  had 
already  extended  so  many  essential  benefits  to  them^ 
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whose  kifpGfftiality  was  uiiimpeaohed^  and  wheee  ear 
was  eVer  open  to  their  complain te.  Nor  was  be  dis^ 
appointed  in  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  that  oon« 
duct  which  endeared  him  alike  to  the  highest  aiid 
the  lowest  orders  of  society.  The  slaves  resisted  all 
attempts  which  were  made  to  corrupt  them^  affording 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  their  fidelity^  and  of 
the  humane  treatment  of  those  under  whose  authority 
they  were  placed.  Nor  could  the  country  be  inseu" 
sible  to  these  important  and  repeated  services  of  its 
Governor.  Its  gratitude  was  expressed  by  an  addi« 
tion  to  his  personal  establishment ;  and  his  Graoe's 
reply  was  manly  and  judicious — ^that  ''  if  he  had  4he 
good  fortune  to  adopt  measures  at  a  particular  period 
with  the  least  chaise  to  the  public^  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  intimate  knowledge  which  bis  long 
residence  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  of  the  loyalty 
and  firmness  of  the  inhabitants^  which  inspired  a  oon* 
fidence  he  would  not  hesitate  to  place  in  them  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances." 

The  confidence  of  the  country  was  indeed  never 
more  required  by  its  governor,  nor  his  popularity 
more  severely  tried^  than  at  a  period  when  he  wi^ 
charged  with  a  peremptory  commission  which  it  was 
scarcely  more  safe  to  execute  than  to  disobey— a  com- 
mission to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  peop}i^j  md 
make  them  confess  a  crime  of  which  they  never  had 
been  guilty.  The  proprietors  of  Jamaica  were 
copimanded  to  regi^ster  their  slaves^  under  the  most 
minute  particulars^  and  the  heaviest  penalties^  for  the 
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purpose  of  preventing  or  detectings  the  supposed  in- 
troduction of  stolen  negroes  from  the  shores  of  Africa ; 
while  it  was  clearly  intimated  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  refusal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  British 
minister  gilded  the  hateful  measure  with  an  assurance 
that  it  proceeded  from  no  impression  which  had  been 
received  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  which  it  was 
meant  to  obviate.  The  clamour,  the  bitter  invective^ 
which  was  poured  upon  the  colony  from  sources  very 
near  the  Treasury^  contradicted  the  weak  assertion ; 
and^  regardless  of  the  chartered  constitution  of 
Jamaica,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons^s  to  compel  the  colonists  to  adopt  a  mea>' 
sure  which  deprived  them  of  the  most  valuable  pri^ 
vileges  of  their  constitution^  and  condemned 
themselves  io  slavery  and  reproach.  It  was  artfully 
expressed  that  the  bill  had  been  suspended  in  Parlia- 
ment in  consequence  of  an  assurance  which  had  been 
received  from  some  unknown^  or  at  least  unautho- 
rized^  quarter^  that  there  existed  a  disposition  in  the 
colonial  legislature  to  adopt  the  su^estion  without 
compulsion  :  while  the  King's  ministers  assumed  the 
questionable  credit  of  having  prevented  interference 
in  a  matter  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood^  and  left 
the  detail  of  the  law,  which  must  be  pasied,  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  This  extraordinary  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  admirably  reviewed  by  Mr.  Shand,  {Journals  of  Assembly 
vol.  xli.  p.  781.)  who  has  undermined  the  anti-colonists  with 
profound  respect,  and  consummate  dexteri^. 
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f  In  the^  ninetoeiiili  <;sntiu-y»  trhen  the  progress  of 
tbe*  htmati  mi»d,  4rld  the  speculatkNis  of  entigbtefied 
wsn J  appeared  to  be  reducing  the  people  of  ficicope 
to  a  tluo  sease  of  the  adrantages  of  that  f  x^pf^ 
firadative  form  of  goverament  which  their  ancesitor^ 
had  enjoyed  in  a  very  differeiart  state  of  society ; 
wheti  the  most  despotic  soo^ereigns  seeniiadto beait 
last  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  admitting  their  penqpte 
to  a  share  in  the  government*;  aad  whm  Frai^ce^ 
after  wasting  her  strength  in  oooteats :  for  the .  cws? 
of  {reedom  daring  more  than  a  quarter  of  jBL.^omiiiirf, 
had  again  turned  her  eyes  to  G^at  JOk-itairU  .as  the 
o}aasio  land  >  of  liberty^  it  eould  hardly  hw^  b^eii 
expected  that  British  atatesmea  would  have,  pro- 
posed, to  abridge^  much  less  to  anoihilai^^,  jt^  x^- 
.presentsitive.  system  in  any  of  the4)roviaQes,of.th^ 
Hsii»pit:e.  .  It  might  rather  haveibeen.bopeid  m^jso^m^ 
of  those  imperfections^  which  cri^ep;  into  aU.h^PiW 
institutions^  would  have  been  oor(iecteidas.aaoipa^9S^ 
ififetead  of  •  being  broq^t  ibiiward  ,as  pjr^e^enjts,^ 
J;i}stify  further  oppression,  oa  the  plea  ^  that  js^qh  ^ 
eiLOcciseof  power  against  justice .  Jhad»  in  i  former 
agesy  been.aeoeded  to.  ,♦.».;.: 

•  It  i^squired  the  Judgment  of  the  most  ^penepp^ 
^tesmaui  the  aid  .of  the  mocst  per«uasiii{e  pen,f  fM^d 


i  ■     •  * 


*  It  was .  abpu^  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturv,  that 
the  progress  of  society  introduced  the!  Commons,  asr  a  ihlixi 
branch  of  ilfe  legislature,  fittlo  the  nadioiKil  iusea:ibl)c&'  of  (£*^- 
Jwd»  JFi;anpe,  .^1^  Geripaoy,      .    ^      , 


I '  • 


t  See  the  Duke  s  me9saffe  to  the  Senate,  m  the  thirteentli 
volume  of  its  JouFnals,  p.  7;    •  (..»...  1    ni. 
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languag^^  to  plai^^ihe  odious  meidweniii*  ^uol  a 
%ht  els  would  fndntsd  the^eoloiiial^legvlatiirelo  tfmt 
%'  'M^tl^  coromon  mspect  ^  a  im^iage  frpm  tb^ 
CrttWfii  fi^r  H  appeared  to  be  no  less  than  callini^ 
upon  the  coldnists  to  be  the  instruments  of  their 
bwh  dest Inaction.  When  the  spirit  of  freedom  has 
tfeen  uttertf  extinguished^  the  tamest  subjects  have 
s'oMetf  rttes  ventured  to  resist  an  unprecedented  inva- 
sion bi  Ifieir  Hg'hts '  and  pityperty ;  but  injury  was 
h6W  aggrafvated  by  insult,  and  the  sense  ctf  interest 
was'  quickened  by  that  of  honour.  Had  the  fro- 
pdsaS'COme  lA  a  less  questionable  shape,-'^pet*haps, 
had  liot  k  threat  accompanied  it — or  even  had  the 
obUntl^  Been  able  to  sustain »  without  much  distr&ss, 
the  ^jxtraoi'dinary  expenses  it  would  entail^  the  merte 
registry  of  the!  slaves  might  have  been  esteemed  a 
measttre^  ef'jofti^  utility,  as  the  possession  of  sodi 
a  'dofeuWen*  byithe*  Colonial  Office  in  Great  ftri- 
tairi  WdtAd^'faave  Aimidhed  some  valuable  inf^ma- 
•ficfn '  td  thd* '  prdprietors  who  resided  there;  But 
'fertjedlipbn'  the  ifeland  Vrithdut  any  other  teasoii  tlMii 
ohef  Whibh  tAflected  di^tace  upon  it,  indirect  viola- 
tion of  an  acknowledged  right  to  legislate  interaalfy, 
'-  arid  tii^ged'  Ir^'a  grading*  threat  that,  if  it  were  not 
ado[)t^  here,  it*  wkMiM  be  enforoed  at  home,  ^wea 
though  the  agitated  state  of  the  West  Indies  might 
/xender.sucli  violent  interference  fatal,  it  was  more 
th^u  &€l  most  ipatient  patriot  could  bear.  The 
assertion  of  the  British  minister;  ^^  that  it  was'  not 
the  emancipation,  but  simply.t^e>e^stj;ati6n  of  the 
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glaves  which  was  now  suggested/'  was  enough  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  most  blind^  and  to  awaken 
alarm  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  property^  whose 
only  means  of  existenoe^  were  thus  loosely  defined  *^ 
and  lightly  valued. 

It  became^  however*  the  painAil  duty  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  to  foroe  this  hateful  law  upon  a  colony 
which  looked  up  to  him  for  justice  and  protection^ 
and  was  bounds  in  its  relations  to  him;  by  fte  sen- 
timents of  a  mutual  regard.  It  was  difficult  for 
him,  therefore^  to  satisfy,  on  this  important  occasion^ 
either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind^  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  Royal  Master.  Instead  of  participating 
in  the  general  blessings  of  peace^  and  in  those  mea- 
sures which  relieved  the  mother  country  from  the 
pressure  of  the  heaviest  taxes^  Jamaica  was  called 
upon  for  additional  contributions ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  islan4  was 
to  be  increased  by  the  charges  under  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Registry  bill^  a  demand  was  made 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  people  to  receive  and  pay 
such  an  additional  body  of  troops  as  might  be 
required  to  suppress  the  tumults  which  that  odious 
law  would  probably  give  rise  to  among  the  slaves^ 
whose  ignorance  led  them  to  believe  that  it  was  an 

*  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  abridge'  the  rights  of 
the  local  legislature  of  Jamaica;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
always  resisted  with  firmness  and  effect  before  this  fatal  period. 
They  will  be  found  detailed  at  length  in  the  Journals  of  AssemUy, 
under  the  date  of  16th  November.  1B09. 
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approximation  to  freedom.  This  was  lit^ally  ret 
quiring  the  unfortunate  colonists  to  forge  the  mstru^ 
ments  of  their  own  destruction.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  appeared^  at  firsts  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  dream  of  a  hundred  years,  and  inspired 
with  the  courage  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  their 
aooestors :  but  the  tumult  of  the  debate  was  soon 
hushed;  a  few  declamatory  speeches  were  made; 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Grown  was  success- 
fully exerted ;  and  they  sunk  to  sleep  again^  safely 
locked  within  Loid  Bathurst  s  arms. 

I  would  willingly  hope  that  it  was  to  satisfy^  if 
they  could  be  satisfied^  even  the  prejudices  of  their 
enemies,  rather  than  dispute  the  fragments  of  an 
exhausted  colony^  that  a  large  majority  consented  at 
onoe  to  the  expensive  and  degrading  provisions  of 
the  proposed  bill :  but  some  sturdy  patriots^  whose 
votes^  were  not  to  be  influenced  ^^  expressed^  with 
dignity  and  force^  their  sincere  regret  **  that  an 
Assodation  of  the  most  ofiensive  pretensions,  where 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy  had  been  detected,  could 
have  such  power  over  his  Majesty's  ministers  as  to 
force  them  to 'heap  contumely  and  oppression  upon 
a  loyal  colony^  which  could  behold  in  no  other  light 
the  threatened  alternative  of  registration  or  parlia* 


*  Feeble  and  langaid  web  Uie  support  which  the  last  odyo- 
cates  of  expiring  Jamaica  met  with  in  the  Beoate,  whose  Jour- 
nals record -only  the  name  of  the  brother  of  a  late  attorney- 
general  of  England,  coupled  with  those  of  Barrett^  Minto,  and 
Storer* 


ntcintary  fo^eei'*  The  voine  of  the :  cbubtry  wibs . de^ 
^idcidly '  o^p<>^eid  to  the  expensire  edtdbltshmentfpf 
a  IutT'  wiifch  was  to  enrol  the  name  aqd  desoripltiaii 
bf  every  slave,  under  the  heary  penalties  of  forfeitUiTe 
find  perjury ;  but  the  country  was  not  consulted^  and 
the  Infineiioe  which  the  governor  possessed  apongfit 
the  men^bers  of  Assembly,  imposed  upon  tibe  inha^ 
bitante  a  triennial  tax  of  more  than  tea  thcAASWid 
pounds,  with  the  eternal  disgrace  of  haviag.  plaoed 
the  yoke  upon  their  own  necks,  without  oqe  rddeeni^ 
ing  plea  of  utility,  or  even  of  conciliation^^  to  cdno^- 
tenancesuch  an  expensive  sacrifice  to  tioie  damoiir 
of  unreasonable  enemies. 

Such  was  the  conduct,  such  the  duty^  of  the  Dukfe 
of  Manchester,  who  acted  as  the  representative  rof  Us 
Sovereign,  but  under  the  orders  of  an  in&tuated 
minister.  In  the  general  adminifitratioD  -of  peaoei, 
or  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is  usually^ thb 
same  as  that  of  his  people :  but  if  the  most  roasoiH 
able  excuses  be  rejected »  few  acts  of  obadienee^  will 
be  found  impossible,  and  guilt  minst  tremble  whene 
Innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.  The  important, 
buttiseless,  bill  was  hurried  through  its  seveiral.stagcss 
Without  even  that  consideration  which  aot  ordinary 
law  might  claim ;  and  the  prodijgality  of  the  As- 
sembly seemed  to  be  the  feeble  and  pernicious  i^fiSwjt 
of  that  imbecility  which  exhausts  the  str0ng!tHj.  and 
accelerates  the  decay,  of  the  powers  of  life* 

The  rapidity  with  which .  it  was  carried  by  a  gr^t 
majority  6f  the' members  (they  styled  themselves  .pa- 


triotft)wcyald' almost  inspire  the  belief  that  tb0.  fi^ 
qudnt  examfde  of  rain  and  desolatioa  tempt^^d 
tbem  not  to  spare  the  slender  remains  of  a  plttrimony 
which  might  thus  at  any  tiaoie  become  the  prey  of 
powe«*  and  oppression.  The  inseoore  oondition  of 
their  properties  had  long  sbice  discouraged  them 
from  engaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  ua- 
dertaikings,  which  require  an  immediate  expense 
and  promise  only  a  slow  and  distant  advantage: 
bvt  the  profuse  and  useless  expenditure  of  the 
poblic  funds  at  this  season  of  distress  could  have 
been  reconciled  only  by  that  indolent  despair  which 
enjoys  the  present  hour,  and  declines  the  thought  of 
futurity.  The  paltry  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to 
maintain  the  additional  garrison  which  its  Qwn;  de- 
crees bad  rendered  necessary,  was  a  poor  equivalent 
for  the  concessions  it  had  made ;  and  even  tbatmear 
fure  of  economy  was  substantially  relinquished  to  the 
importunity  of  a  popular  governor. 

An  important  and  voluntary  law^  which  huma- 
nity  suggested,  and  the  House  at  the  same  time 
pas6ed>  was  far  move  effectual  in  restraining  the 
licentiousness  of  power,  and  securing  the  happiness 
of  the  slaves,  than  the  pernicious  enactments  of  thjs 
Registry  bilL  Their  temporal  condition  was  sub- 
stantially improved  by  enlarging  their  privileges^ 
securing  their  persons^  and  increasing  their  ho}ydays> 
by  the  addition  of  the  alternate  Mondays :  their 
spiritual  welihre  was  provided  for  by  augmenting 
tb6  clergy,  and  offering  privileges  )to  suoh  ^.wovild 
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embrace  Christianity.  The  pride  of  ibe  mask&t  was 
not  elated  by  his  absolute  dominion  oyer  the  life  or 
happiness  of  his  slave :  that  dangerous  iatititde  of 
power  had  long  oeased  to  exist;  and  this  law 
swept  away  the  last  traces  of  every  abuse  which 
could  attend  a  state  of  personal  servitude — 'while  it 
removed  the  possibility  of  that  destitution  whic^ 
offi»aids  humanity  in  Europe^  and  the  distress  which 
swells  the  pauper  lists  even  in  happy  England.  A 
guardian  council  received  additional  authority. in 
every  parish  to  regulate  the  subsistence,  clothings 
and  medical  care^  of  the  slaves^  under  the  severest 
penalties  upon  the  offending  owners.  The  Go*- 
vernor  might  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  expresd 
his  regret  that  the  Assembly  had  not  thought  proper 
to  grant  all  the  pecuniary  supplies  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  apply  for ;  but  this  humane  law  alone 
might  give  him  ample  reason  to  congmtulate  him- 
self on  the  success  of  an  administration  beyond  ex* 
ample  in  the  annals  of  Jamaica. 

The  disabilities,  which  had  lately  been  removed 
from  the  condition  of  free  persons  of  colour^  gave 
not  the  satisfaction  which  was  expected  from  a  people 
who  had  hitherto  deserved  the  praise  of  prudence 
and  fidelity.  Some  of  the  most  restless  were  in- 
duced to  present  a  petition, — dictated  by  cunning, 
and  subscribed  by  folly, — requiring  further  conces- 
sions from  the  country.  The  respectable  majority 
of  that  class  expressed,  however,  its  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  already  conferred,  and  its  sorrow  that  any 
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portion  of  its  body  should  have  been  so  indiscreet  as 
to  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
request  which  could  not  in  reason  be  compKed  with* 
The  interests  of  the  Kirk  at  length  obtained  that 
consideration  which  the  great  proportion  of  the  Pres* 
byterians  in  the  colony  justly  entitled  it  to ;  and  the 
Senate^  instead  of  halarding  the  fate  of  another  bilU 
adopted  the  more  substantial  mode  of  establishing 
U  by  a  vote  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds : 
expressing,  at  the  same  time^  its  determination  to 
resist  the  further  importunities  of  a  church  which 
aould  hold  only  a  secondary  rank  in  Jamaica,  The 
Wesleyan  Missionaries^  also^  presented  another  peti-- 
tion>  or  memorial^  which  frankly  confessed  that  they 
levied  contributions  upon  the  poultry-yards^  the  pro- 
vision-grounds^ or  the  pockets,  of  the  slaves*,  yet 
again  claimed  the  praise  of  disinterested  motives^ 
unaffected  piety,  and  religious  sseal,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  pious  labours.  The  conduct  whidi  disclaims 
the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason^  excites  our  suspicion, 
and  often  eludes  our  inquiry :  yet  while  the  secta- 
rians continue  to  drain  their  subsistence  from  the 
scanty  resources  of  the  unsuspicious  slaves,  for  whose 
religious  instruction  the  country  already  pays  near 
forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum^  it  will  bd  as  diffl* 

*  Journals  of  Asgetnbly,  vol.  xiii.  p,  11.  "  We  receive  no 
salary,  or  emolument,  from  homey*  &c.  During  a  famine  in 
Otoe  of  the  islands,  the  Missionaries  were  obliged  to  live  upon 
cod  fish,  "  without  a  bit  of  butter  to  render  it  palatable/'  la- 
ments the  tender-hearted  Doctor  Coke  with  holy  zeal. 
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cult  to  persuade  the  ratiooal  observer  that  they  are 
flkot  coanected  with  polities  foreign  to  their  misaon^ 
as  a«t  they  are  free  from  interested  motive..  In 
aa  age  of  religious  controversy^  when  Ihere  are  as 
many  creeds  as  opinions,  every  act  of  opposition 
adds^  however^  new  force  to  the  elastic  vigour  of  the 
Mind ;  and  though  far  from  being  convinced  that 
pure  religion  is  their  motive,  the  l^islators  of  Ja« 
maica  seem  determined  to  tolerate  the  interference 
of  the  sectaiian^^  even  in  a  much  greater  latitude 
than  the  true  int<;rests  of  the  slaves  would  probably 
AUow*.  Philosophy  alone  can  boast, — ^and  perhaps 
it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of  phiiosc^hy,^— that 
her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  User  human 
mind  the  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism ;  but  long 
before  philosophy  can  visit  the  cabin  of  the  negro^ 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  religious  frenzy, 
which  is  now  so  rapidly  gaining  ground,  will  have 
rendered  her  operations  useless^  and  her  care  uncalled 
for^  in  Jamaica  at  least. 

-  While  these  proceedings  of  the  colonial  l^islature 
advanced  or  retarded  the  ruin  of  the  province,  its 
trade  was  daily  suffering  by  the  privateers  of  Hayti, 
and  the  improper  application  of  the  naval  force 
stationed  for  its  protection ;  for  the  lucrative  employ- 
ment of  conveying  bullion  from  the  ports  of  Spanish 
America  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  fleet.     A  nefarious  trade,  carried  on  with  the 

*  See  Note  XLVI. 
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neiglibouring  republic  of  blacks^  and  which  treacher- 
ously supplied  them  with  British  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion^ had  also  introduced  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  a  suspicious  character,  and  the  Governor  was  re- 
quested to  order  their  immediate  removal :  for  the 
continual  disturbances  which  agitated  the  city  of 
Kingston  countenanced  the  report  of  a  dark  and  dan- 
gerous conspiracy.  He  perceived  the  extent  of  the 
danger  and  the  necessity  of  checking  it  at  once ; 
and  though  he  ever  proved  himself  more  attentive  to 
relieve  the  innocent  than  to  punish  the  guilty,  he  now 
lent  his  reluctant  aid,  by  exercising  that  power  which 
{he  alien  law  of  Jamaica,  far  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  England,  unquestionably  gave  him. 
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Chapter  XVIIL 

Disorders  in  Great  Britain. — Premature  and  psrpstita£ 
Decay  op  her  Colonibs.—Rb jsction  op  the  Attornies*  Bill» 
—Prorogation  op  the  House. — Its  triumph. — Case  op  Chief 
Justice  Jackson,  and  of  General  Marshall. — Kirk  Peti- 
tion rejected. — ^Thb  King's  death. — Providential  bscaps 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.— Lieutenancy  op  General 
CoNRAN. — Dispute  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly. 
— Custom  House  Regulations. — Return  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester. — Condition  op  the  Slaves. — Proposals  op  th4 
Dominica  Assembly. — Military  Innovations. — Case  of  Le«« 

CESNE,  AND  L'ESCOFPERY — **  ThB  YbLLOW  BoOK." — CONSPIRA- 
CIES AND  Rebellion  op  the  Slaves. — Conduct  op  the  Gene- 
ral COMMANDING.— Trinidad  Order  in  Council. — ^The  Bishop 
OF  Jamaica. — Ports  opened  to  Foreign  Vessels. — Slave 
Evidence  Bill  rejected  ; — renewed,  and  passed. — Final 
Departure  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester. — Lieutenancy  op 
Major-General  Sir  John  Kean;  and  Wreck  op  the  Colony. 

[AD.  1816—1828.] 

Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  and  address  of  the 
A.D.  Duke  of  Manchester,  his  government  now 
^^^^'  exhibited  a  deplorable  picture  of  rapid  and 
irrecoverable  decay.  The  colony  was  destroyed  it 
detail :  the  ears  of  the  British  Parliament  were  shut 
against  the  reiterated  complaints  of  the  Assembly ; 
the  monarch,  always  distant,  and  often  deceived, 
heard  not  the  faint  murmur  of  colonial  distress, 
and  even  if  he  did,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  weakened 
the  powers  of  control.  In  the  general  calamities  of 
nations^  the  dissolution  of  a  single  province^  however 
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famous,  is  often  passed  over  with  careless  indifference ; 
yet  there  are  circumstances  which  may  call  the  reluc* 
tant  attention  of  the  most  reckless  or  powerful  states- 
man^ to  the  preservation  of  those  resources^  however 
remote,  which  his  mischievous  policy  has  endangered. 
In  such  circumstances  was  England  herself  now 
placed ;  for  the  disturbances  which  arose  at  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  war  reminded  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
that  they  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  which  might 
break  under  their  footsteps,  and  plunge  them  in  the 
abyss.  The  pressure  of  that  general  distress  which 
had  been  long  felt  in  Jamaica,  fell  with  irresistible 
weight  upon  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain,  when  so  many  channels  for  the  stream 
of  commercial  life  were  shut,  or  arrested  on  her  land, 
and  conveyed,  by  the  equivocal  blessings  of  peace, 
over  the  whole  oontinent  of  Europe.  England  had 
grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  her  success,  and  after 
running  a  course  of  splendid  but  expensive  glory,  was 
now  £9dnting  in  her  own  weakness.  Multitudes  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  their  idleness  was 
amused  by  the  arts  of  the  disaffected,  who  persuaded 
tiiem  tiiat  no  practicable  relief  could  be  found  except 
in  die  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
oonslitution.  The  taxes,  though  much  reduced,  were 
r^idered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  sudden  depri^ 
vation  of  the  means  to  pay  them ;  nor  were  tfie  peo- 
ple of  England  quite  so  patient  under  their  grievances 
as  those  of  Jamaica.  Though  the  subversion  d  aa 
established  government  is  always  a  work  of  some 
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teal  and  much  apparent  difficulty^  the  throne  ap* 
peared  to  shake  beneath  the  open  or  concealed 
efforts  of  a  disordered  populace ;  and  the  prosperity 
of  a  natjion  which  had  saved  Europe^  and  been 
fashioned  by  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years^  sunk 
under  the  influence  of  a  few  months  of  repose  too  long 
delayed.  The  nations  of  Europe  were,  worn  out  by 
the  efforts  they  had  made^  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
philosophic  Mayor  of  Bourdeaux  seemed  in  prqgress 
to  fulfilment :  for  as  the  sun  set  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere^ it  arose  with  increased  splendour  upon  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  western  continent^  where  liberty  and 
independence  breathed  a  free  and  invigorating  air^. 

Those  who  had  long  practised  the  arts  of  calunmy 
pgainst  the  inhalutants  of  Jamaica  now  felt  the 
anguish  of  the  wound  which  they  had  inflicted^  and 
suspended  their  attacks  under  the  common,  hardships 
of.  an  adverse  fortune^  which  discove^d  the  fears» 
the  suspicions^  almost  the  repentance  of  a  ministry 
too  long  subservient  to  a  powerful  and  a  hostile 
faction.  After  a  calamitous  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century*  Jamaica,  though  no  more  than  a  shadow 
of  her  former  seU>  still  continued  to  supply  fresh 
materials  for  fiscal  extortion;  and  their  total  loss 
might  be  seriously  apprehended,  when  the  finances 
-of  the  empii^ .  required  every  sad  to  rescue  ap  idle 
^nd  a  .starving  population  from  the  errors  of  eitac^ple 
and  riebellion. .  The  grateful  pause,  was^  however, 
Jwt  momentaiy;  for  the  apti-colonists .  (a^  n^yv  nvce 

*  See  Note  XLVII, 
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of  patriots)  exerted  an  unrelenting  perseverance, 
and  the  repentance,  which  pain  had  extorted,  wa^ 
forsworn  on  the  return  of  health.  The  W&igHt  of 
taxes,  that  perpetual  theme  of  popular  complaint, 
was  continued  as  heavy  as  ever  on  Jamaica;  and 
the  Regent  was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation 
of  the  subservience  which  had  been  shewn  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Registry  law,  an  approval  vrtiich 
might  gratify  or  insult  the  inhabitants.  But  as  soon 
as  the  supply  of  an  abundant  harvest  had  hiished 
the  waves  of  the  troubled  multitude  at  home,  the 
tide  of  popular  resentment  was  turned  again,  with 
all  its  force,  upon  the  colony.  Every  ear  was  shut, 
and  every  circumstance  was  adverse  to  its  lawful 
claims.  Although  the  source,  from  whence  a  supply 
of  labourer^  could  be  obtained,  was  cut  oflf  from  an 
island  lying  waste  for  want  of  cultivation,  and  the 
few  it  possessed  wei^e  rapidly  decreasing  by  the 
natural  death  of  the  elder  and  most  numerous  Afii-i 
cans,  the  destruction  of  property  was  wantonly  in* 
creased  by  the  clamour  which  directed  the.  attention 
of  the  planters  to  the  constant  diminution  of  tliat 
labour  which,  in  its  utmost  extent,  coold  never  ap- 
proach ihe  daily  toil  of  the  British  husbandman. 
Emissaries  fVom  Saint  Domingo,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  were  still  busily  employed  in  seducifig 
the  negroes  from  their  obedience,  from  their  owners, 
a!nd  Ihe  island ;  while  the  British  government  encou- 
raged tliat'species  of  robbery  by  a  declaration,  *^  that 
the  laws  of  Hayti  much  resembled  those  of  Great 
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Britain^  so  far  as  not  to  permit  persons  who  bave 
once  landed  in  that  island  to  be  considered  or  treated 
as  slaves*." 

Such  was  the  usage  which  Jamaica  experienced 
in  return  for  her  blind  and  weak  subservience ;  and 
the  colonists  were  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to 
impute  to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister 
the  misfortunes  which  were  the  consequence  of  their 
own  degeneracy.  Whatever  consolation  they  might 
derive  from  the  indulgence  of  just  reproach,  they 
should  have  remembered  that  the  most  cruel  execu- 
tion is  usually  inflicted^  not  in  the  ranks  of  battloj 
but  on  the  backs  of  a  pusillanimous  and  flying 
enemy ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
they  had  purchased^  by  the  resignation  of  their 
constitutional  independence^  a  secure  and  solid  tran- 
quillity— or  if  their  tame  acquiescence  in  the  terms 
of  the  Registry  Bill  had  not  invited  a  repetition  of 
injuries  and  extortion.  Yet  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  the  salutary  operation  of  those  volun- 
tary laws  which  their  own  humanity  and  experience 
bad  lately  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  mislead 
them,  became  satisfied  that  their  welfare  was  that 
alone  which  engaged  the  attention  of  their  masters. 
The  negroes  observed,  with   pleasure,  that  their 

*  See  Lord  Bathnrst's  letter,  in  reply  to  t^e  appli^tion  ni«d# 
by  Admiral  Douglas  to  the  Admiralty  for  instructions.  (Journals 
of  Assembly,  vol.  xiii.  p.  182.)  A  late  decision  of  Lord  Stowell's 
would  D6W  Alter  the  prineiple  in  htw. 
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grievanoes^  reel  or  imaginary,  were  investigated  with 
patience,  and  removed  with  promptitude ;  while  the 
increase  of  their  suits,  both  civil  and  criminal,  aa- 
companied  with  the  greatest  subordination,  afforded 
the  most  oonvincing  proof  that  their  confidence  was 
not  misplaced  on  the  justice  of  those  to  whom  they 
thus  appealed.  Such  a  feeling,  whilst  it  operated 
on  their  present  condition  by  lessening  the  possi)- 
bility  of  their  being  exposed  to  injury  without 
receiving  redress,  was  calculated,  unless  interfered 
with  by  their  mistaken  friends,  to  impart  those  pnir 
ciples  which  would  enable  them  to  estimate  the 
benefit,  to  acquire  the  habits,  and  to  practise  the 
duties  of  a  more  improved  state  of  society. 

The  depression  of  agriculture  under  the  intolerable 
load  of  taxes,  the  consequent  increase  of  debt,  and 
of  those  individual  grievances  which  can  be  adjusted 
only  by  the  interference  of  the  law,  drew  attention 
once  more  to  the  practices  of  those  who,  with  cun^ 
ning  rather  than  skill,  exercised  a  sordid  and  per- 
nicious trade  in  the  lower  departments  of  the  legal 
profession.  Its  honour  might,  indeed,  be  vindicated 
by  some  who  conducted  the  causes  of  their  clients 
with  pure  integrity  and  consummate  skill ;  but  there 
were  many  who  considered  that  every  opportunity 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  encourage  litigation, 
and  prepare  an  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves^  or 
for  their  brethren.  Careless  of  fame,  and  still  more 
careless  of  justice,  they  conducted  the  suits,  which 
were  intrusted  to  them^  through  a  maze  of  expense^ 
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(^  delay  %vA  disapfioiiitDieiit,  from  wlieiio&  they  men 
often  dismissed  when  the  purse  afld  the  Jpatienoe 
wem  exhausted.  To  ourb  this  lioeDtioOsnesa  be^* 
eame  the  doty  of  the  legisktune^  and  the  objeet-of 
a  bill  whioh  Mras  warmly  contested  by  the  profm^om 
of  ilie  land  agamst  the  members  of  the  profesaioo^ 
who^  with  their  friends,  filled  nearly  half  the  beticbeB 
of  the  senate.  A  majority  of  only  four  enacted  the 
law  which  was  intended  to  regulate  their  |Nroeeedt 
ings^  and  fairly  to  curtail  their  fees ;  and  the  .ev0nt 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to. the 
landed  interests  of  the  colony.  The  memfaefs  i<^ 
the  Goundl  alone  thought  otherwise;  That  board 
attempted  to  amend  the  law^  to  establish,  in  -facrt^  an 
oppressive  rate  of  fees ;  and  to  restore  to  the  Jbarpies 
of  the  profession  ail  those  facilities  of  oppressmin 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  country  to  depfiyje 
them  of.  The  law  was  rejected  by  the  fbeblf^iVeie^ 
of  one.  The  representatives  of  the  pe(^Ie !  could 
not  but  resent  an  interference. whicdi- violated  Aeir 
asserted  right  to  guard  the.  pecuniary  intemsts  of 
their  constituents ;  but  instead  of  adoptingithe^  usual 
mode'  of  strict  retaliation^  by  withholding  the  public 
supplies^  they  afforded  the  Council  an  oppcrtutiiiy  of 
retracting  its  pretensions^  by  sending  up  anclthef 
bill  with  the  same  provisions  as  the  last:  for  the 
GvOvernor  had  resorted  to  the  conciliating  measuie 
of  a  short . prorogation,  to  prevent  such  an  isMe.v^ 
might  have  resulted' from  the  opposition  of  patrician 
obistinaoiy  to  popular  elamom%     The  zeal'  of  the 
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Gounoil  faatd  been  fscited  fay  inteiwi:  it'WasisbciD 
oooled  by  opposition^  aud  tiwflrty^four  hants  woie 
amply  suffioieitt  to  oonvmoe  its  members  fbat  their 
t^sistanoe  against  the  Toice  of  the  oouDtry  was 
fruitier.  The  renewed  bill  passed  the  three  estates 
Tnthoot  ftirther  diseassioD^  though  with  littlei  effect ; 
for  the*  contituiianoe  of  those  abases  which  it  was 
inteiided  to  remove  is  still  attested  by  the  nua  of 
thousands^  the  repetition  of  impotent  laws^  and  the 
reiteration  of  inefiectual  complaints. 

l%at  a  measure  which  was  thus  intended  to  oartafl 
the  unreasonable  profits  of  the  profesraon  originated 
in'  no  illiberal  feelings  nor  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
mean  frugality^  was  sufficientiy  proved  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  did  honour  to  the  oountry  and 
justice  jbQ  a  meritotious  mdlviduaU  and  which  met 
withrthe  warmest  approbation  of  the  public.  The 
fees  appertainhig  to  the  office  of  chief  ^  j^ 
justice  w^re  abaadoned^  and  the  indepen-  ^^^^' 
device  of  the  chair  was  secured  by  the  sterling  salary 
of  ibtir  thousand  pounds.  The  individual  whose 
merits  suggested,  and  whose  integrity  was  rewarded 
with' tilts  seasonable  liberality,  proved  himself  worthy 
of  it  by  the.  firm  determination  with  which  be  de« 
fended  bis  jadidal  freedom  wfaen^  in  the  following 
year^  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Ai^embly 
to  answer  an  alleged  breadi  of  its  privileges^  Ad 
appeid  had  been  made  by^n  old  and  highly  respeetdd 
member,  of  IhaA  House  against  a  deaisien  of  the 
judgey  who^  felt  himself  bounds  by,  those  piincipies 
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of  independence  which  can  alone  ensure  the  ioi* 
partial  administration  of  justicet  to  decline  any  exft» 
mination  which  might  bind  him^  by  the  obligpation  of 
an  oath^  to  divulge  information  acted  upon  in  his 
judicial  capacity.     In  treating  this  prudent  reserve 
as  a  violation  of  its  privileges^  the  Assembly  did 
not^  perhaps^  suflficiently  consider  the  effect  which 
calling  upon  a  judge  to  disclose  the  grounds  of  his 
decisions  must  have  in  bringing  the  bench  into 
contempt;  but,  with  the  haste  of  wounded  pride, 
it  ordered  him  a  prisoner  to  its  bar.     Upon  hearing 
the  charge  against  him^  he  resolutely  declared  that 
he  could  not  take  the  oath  ^'  without  compromising 
his  conscience  as  a  man^  and  making  a  deliberate 
surrender  of  his  independence  as  a  judge/'    The 
Assembly  probably  saw  its  error^  or  was  unwilling  to 
press  a  question  which  the  voice  of  the  people  already 
gave  so  loudly  in  favour  of  a  man  justly  esteemed 
throughout  the  community ;  and  when  the  sore  dis«- 
pute  was  reduced  to  the  simple  question,  whether  he 
intended  to  violate  the  privileges  of  the  House»  Chief 
Justice  Jackson  replied^  **  Unquestionably  not.     In 
refusing  to  take  the  oath^  I  inUeat  the  house  to  be 
assured^  that  I  had  no  intention  to  invade  its  pri« 
vileges,   but  simply  to  maintain  my  own/*    The 
triumph  of  the  judge  was  complete — ^alike  honour* 
able  to  himself^  and  important  to  the  colony^  which 
enjoyed  only  too  short  a  time  his  strict  adherence  to 
a  firm  and  impartial  principle.    Of  human  life  the 
most  glorious  or  humble  prospeots  are  alike,  and 
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80on  bounded  by  the  septilchre ;  and  he  was  shortly 
after  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.  The  country 
had  suffered  too  much  from  the  base  conduct  of  a  late 
)udge,  not  to  value  the  services  of  such  a  man  ;  bat 
a  tear  and  a  tomb  were  all  it  could  bestow,  and  the 
public  sorrow  proved  that  there  yet  remained  one 
panegyric  beyond  the  suspicion  of  all  flattery. 

HLs  successor  was  appointed  during  the  perverse 
administration  of  General  Conran ;  and  the  expeo* 
tations  of  the  country  were  disappointed  by  the  pre- 
ference given  to  one  of  the  lowest  practitioners  at 
the  bar  over  the  superior  merits  of  an  Attorney* 
General  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
whose  abilities  had  long  been  tried.  If  the  universal 
regret  of  the  colony  evinced  the  impropriety  of  the 
appointment^  the  event  proved  that  it  was  not  with- 
out reason :  for  the  intemperance  of  the  judge  has 
ever  since  been  the  subject  of  general  complaint 
In  the  year  1821  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  seeking  protection  against  his  alleged  op« 
pression  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  voice  of  po* 
polar  complaint  was  strengthened  by  three  others^ 
to  which  he  was  heard  in  reply.  The  Committee 
came  to  a  decision,  that  ^^  a  grievance  had  been 
committed  against  the  complainants," — but  the  As- 
sembly was  patient ;  and  it  went  no  further  *• 

The  peace  of  the  island  was  now  undisturbed, 
and  the  afflicted  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  transient 
and  fallacious  calm :  but  it  was  a  deadly  slumber, 

•  «ee  Note  XIAUn. 
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for  all  their  institutions  were  sinking  into  ruin  and 
forgetfulness.  The  native  vices  of  the  slaves,  which 
had  formerly  prompted  acts  of  bloodshed  and  insur- 
rection, seemed  to  be  subdued :  the  elder  Africans 
were  disappearing  fast — ^the  younger  were  softened 
,  by  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  if  they  some- 
times attempted  to  throw  off  their  chains,  they  ab- 
stained from  acts  of  violence,  or  rebellion,  and  with- 
drew to  the  woods  for  concealment.  Though  this 
was  less  dangerous  to  the  immediate  tranquillity 
of  the  island  than  such  outrages  as  had  formerly 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  newly-imported  negroes, 
it  could  not  escape  attention  that  the  impunity  with 
which  such  bodies  were  suffered  to  collect  must  one 
day  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  mischief.-^— 
Thousands  had  thus  assumed  their  liberty*,  were 
preying  upon  the  fruits  of  industry,  seducing  the 
lazy,  and  living  in  the  state  of  barbarous  banditti, 
while  the  Legislature  was  passive,  and  the  Maroons 
idle.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  perceived  the  extent 
of  the  increasing  evil,  and  necessity  of  applying  a 
speedy  and  effectual  remedy.  A  considerable  body 
of  these  deserters  had  already  established  itself 
within  eight  miles  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  wooded 
wilderness  of  the  Healthshire  hills.  They  had  formed 
a  rude  town  in  that  wild  district ;  and,  cultivating 
the  most  productive  spots,  attended  the  neighbouring 

*  It  18  calculated  that,  at  the  present  moment  (Ld£7Xnot 
less  than  twenty  U)ous&nd  slaves  are  leadiog  a  life  of  lawless 
barbarity  in  the  woods  and  towns  of  Jamaica. 
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markets  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  vegetables 
for  animal  food^  or  the  more  dangerous  acquirement 
of  arms  and  gunpowder.  A  wide  extent  of  coast 
lay  open  to  them  ;  the  enemies  of  Jamaica  were 
active,  and  designing ;  and  it  was  more  than  sus- 
pected that  a  channel  of  communication  was  there 
kept  open  with  a  neighbouring  colony  of  black  bar- 
barians. Their  strength,  and  the  apparent  security 
of  a  mountainous  country  of  vast  resources  and  con- 
siderable extent,  inhabited  by  themselves  alone,  had 
encouraged  this  formidable  band  of  robbers  to  issue 
from  its  haunts,  and  commit  repeated  outrages  on 
the  neighbouring  properties.  The  Governor  assumed 
the  responsibility,  therefore,  of  employing  several 
parties  of  tlie  Maroons,  under  an  expe-  ^j^, 
rienced  officer,  to  dislodge  them,  and  de-  ^^^^ 
stroy  their  settlements.  This  arduous  service  was 
efifected  by  the  zeal  and  judicious  arrangements  of 
General  Marshall;  and  the  most  complete  success 
attended  an  enterprise  which  had  only  been  too  long 
delayed*  The  sequel,  however,  was  unfortunate : 
for,  because'that  officer  had  found  it  necessary  to  add 
to  his  disorganised  force  a  detachment  of  the  militia 
which  he  ooramanded, — or  perhaps  it  might  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  party  spirit  alone  which 
made  use  of  such  a  ffimsy  pretext, — ^the  Assembly 
instituted  so  rigorous  an  inquiry,  that  the  active 
vigilance  of  the  country  has  ever  since  been  para* 
lyzed.  The  attempt  has  not  been  repeated,  the 
runaways  have  again  increased  to  a  most  alarming 
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extent ;  and  though  an  impartial^  yet  tardy  Verdict 
fiilly  exonerated  the  meritorious  offioer,  it  left  no 
triumph  but  to  the  partisans  of  disorder  and  re- 
bellion. 

The  apprehensions  of  those  who  perceived  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kirk  the  commencement  of  an 
annual  charge  upon  the  island  treasury^  were  con^ 
firmed  by  the  event  A  clergyman  had  arrived  from 
Scotland,  and^  with  laudable  diligence,  two  schoob 
were  established  under  his  immediate  care:  yet 
neither  the  private  subscriptions^  nor  the  public 
donations,  could  support  the  heavy  charges.  The 
Assembly  was,  therefore,  applied  to  for  its  assistance^ 
and  the  votes  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  one ; 
but  that  one  was  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  So  substantial  a  proof  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  adhered  to  its  forms  of 
worship,  justified,  however,  its  future  support  by  the 
country ;  and  five  hundred  pounds  have  since  been 
annually  contributed  to  an  establishment  which  does 
credit  to  its  managers,  and  has  conferred  important 
benefits  on  |he  island  *. 

The  continued  depression  of  agriculture  called, 
however,  for  the  utmost  e6onomy  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  The  Northern  states  had 
pledged  themselves  to  distingubh,  in  their  commer- 
cial regulations  for  the  importation  of  colonial  pfo^ 
duce,  between  governments  which  had  abolished, 
and  those  which  still  maintained,  the  trade  in  slaves  t 

•  See  Note  XLIX. 
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bat  Jamaica  looked  in  Tain  for  the  adoption  of  thia 
eqaitable  principle^  which  would  have  given  her  im* 
mediate  relief)  by  depriving  the  foreign  colonies  of 
that  power  of  unfair  competition  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  privileges  of  more  extended  resources,  and 
the  stimulus  of  a  laiger  pro6t.  The  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  was  far  less  expensive  to  the  subjects 
of  Spain  and  Portugal^  whose  6elds  were  daily  sup* 
pUed  with  fresh  and  vigorous  labourers^  than  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  isles^  who  had  rigidly  and 
faithfully  oomplied  with  the  abolition  laws.  Those 
colonies  possessed  facilities  which  gave  them  an 
ascendant  in  the  foreign  markets^  against  which  it 
was  impossible  for  Jamaica  to  contend ;  and  the  par- 
tial alleviation  which  had  been  afforded  by  parlia- 
ment  had  long  since  ceased.  The  generosity  of  the 
British  ministers  had  ever  been  cold  and  tardy ;  and 
the  only  market  allowed  for  the  productions  of  the 
colonies  was  surfeited  by  the  foreign  islands^  and  by 
the  East  Indies :  so  that  the  plantations  (I  must 
again  repeat)  not  only  ceased  to  make  any  return  for 
capital  or  labour^  but^  in  many  cases,  yielded  no 
indemnity  against  their  annual^  and  unavoidable^ 
expenditure^  while  a  perpetual  and  premature  de* 
cay  marked  every  feature  of  the  country.  ^.d. 
The  death  of  the  King^  and  the  accession  ^^^^' 
of  George  the  Fourth^  presented  a  favourable  mo^ 
ment  once  more  to  urge  the  justice  of  the  colonial 
claims.  But  the  power  of  monarchs  is  more  effeo« 
tual  to  destroy  than  to  revive ;  and  the  i 
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of  the  West  Indies  were  the  last  people  on  earth 
who  could  move  compassion  in  the  breasts  of  the 
British  nation^  aspersed  as  they  were  with  the  foulest 
calumnies^  by  those  who  took  advantage  of  their 
distance  and  their  weakness. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  disorders  of  the 
moral  are  frequently  connected  with  those  of  the 
physical  world »  and  that  an  accident  happening  to 
an  individual,  or  an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  a 
single  fibre  of  one  man^  has  been  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands^ and  changed  or  suspended  even  the  fate  o( 
nations.  In  the  midst  of  all  her  difficulties  Jamaica 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  exertions  of  a  single 
hand ;  and  the  continuance  of  that  repose  which 
indigence^  or  obscurity,  may  yet  enjoy,  appeared  to 
depend  upon  the  existence  of  one  who,  by  his  judi- 
cious management,  had  so  eminently  procured  it 
That  life  had  nearly  been  lost  by  an  accident  which 
proved  at  once  its  estimation,  and  its  real  value. 
The  Duke  of  Manchester  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage, and  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  from  one 
of  the  unmanageable  horses,  which  struck  him  on 
«  the  head,  and  fractured  the  skull ;  a  fragment  of 
which  was  literally  discovered  mingled  with  the  dust 
on  the  road.  Human  aid  appeared  to  be  of  no 
avail,  and  he  was  borne  to  his  palace  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  a  despairing  multitude.  The  business 
of  the  session  was  instantly  suspended,  prayers  for 
his  recovery  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  intense  anxiety  of  the  people  was  the  noblest  tes^ 
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tkqoay  of  merit.  The  timely  aflsistonce  of  ike  most 
eoiment  aurgeons  was  seconded  by  the  v^our  of  an 
en^^cdllent  constitution,  and  eventually  it  effected  i 
perfect  cure.  The  skill  of  the  faculty  was  honour- 
ably rewarded  with  five  hundred  guineas  from  the 
public,  purse ;  and  the  accident  produced  a  resist  no 
worse  than  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor^ 
who  returned  to  Europe  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health,  and  the  installation  of  Major-General 
Conran  as  hb  Lieutenant. 

The  deoay  of  the  colony  has  thus  been  frequently 
accelerated  by  the  loss  of  its  most  able  supporters^ 
and  at  a  time  when  it  had  most  need  of  them.  The 
period  of  the  Duke's  departure  was  marked  also  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  frpm  the 
activity  of  the  legal  profession^  and  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  official  chair.  His  brother  members 
yielded  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  to  the  ascendant  of 
superior  genius^  and  Mr.  Lewis  had  filled  the  situa- 
tion during  a  period  of  unexampled  difficulty,  and 
distress,  when  ability  and  exertion  were  required 
to  guard  the  privileges  of  the  people  from  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Imperial  parliament.  He  left»  indeed,  an 
arduous  task  to  his  successor,  yet  one  which  expe- 
rience has  since  proved  that  he  wa^  fully  able  to 
perform. 

Th^  incumble  madness  of  fsiction  wsis  bitterly 
e:femplified  in  the  short  administration  of  General 
Gon^n ;  a  soldier  w^ose  life  had  been  spent^  and 
whqse .  oi^Dions  had  been  formed,  in  the  splendid 
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slavery  of  an  Eastern  court  It  is  difficult  to  as* 
certain,  yet  easy  to  exaggerate,  the  causes  which 
rendered  his  administration  one  of  contention  and 
reproach  between  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester and  a  venal  few^  who  thought  the  chance  of 
his  return  so  slender^  that  they  had  better  reap  the 
harvest  which  was  ripe.  In  this  web  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Conran  was  for  ever  entangled; 
and  the  event  justified,  by  a  new  example,  a  vulgar 
truth,  that  flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to 
superior  merit.  In  the  early  and  unexpected  exercise 
of  the  supreme  power,  the  object  of  the  General 
seemed  to  be  to  select  his  friends  and  advisers  from 
amongst  the  few  who,  from  prejudice  or  principle, 
had  been  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester ;  while  a  spirit  of  factious  ingratitude 
shewed  itself  in  the  Assembly  by  preventing  that 
honourable  testimony  being  paid  to  the  Duke  which 
would  have  continued  to  him  his  additional  esta- 
blishment during  his  temporary  absenee.  Trained 
in  the  exercise  of  arms,  the  Lieut. -Governor  trans-' 
ferred  the  austere  discipline  of  the  camp  to  the  civil 
administration  of  the  colony ;  while  the  ceremonies 
of  a  military  parade  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
executive,  and  succeeded  to  those  unostentatious 
manners  which  gave  easy  access  to  his  illustrious 
predecessor. 

The  candour  of  history  will  not,  however,  refuse 
to  General  Conran  the  credit  due  to  an  administra* 
tion  conducted  with  a  becoming  mixture  of  i^irit 
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and  moderation,  under  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
of  the  succession^  and  the  difficulties  which  oppressed 
the  credit  and  resources  of  the  colony.  The  dis- 
couragement given  to  industry,  and  the  impossibility 
of  raising  taxes  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  insular 
establishment,  and  in  addition  to  the  enormous  sums 
which  were  seized  for  the  revenue  of  the  empire, 
were  certainly  embarrassments  sufficient  to  perplex 
the  most  patient  and  discreet :  yet  he  obtained  from 
the  gentle  influence  of  corruption*  the  obedience 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  refused  to  the 
stern  mandates  of.  authority ;  and  if  he  did  not 
obtain,  or,  at  least,  deserve  the  esteem  of  those 
about  his  person,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  tacit 
suffrages  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  subjects. 
Though  his  vanity  was  not  always  capable  of  dis- 
cerning how  often  submission  degenerated  into  the 
grossest  adulation,  he  so  far  conciliated  the  temper 
of  the  senate  as  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  sue* 
cessors  an  important  addition  to  his  establishment, 
by  the  exchange  of  fifty-six  domestic  slaves  for  the 
annual  allowance  of  a  thousand  pounds;  and  by 
the  application  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to 
furnish  the  various  apartments  of  his  palace. 

If  the  severity  of  General  Conran  was  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  innocent^  it  was  always  formidable 
to  the  guilty ;  and  the  stem  inflexibility  with  which 

*  "  Qui  non  dorsa  csdit,  sed  venlrem  palpat.**  Hisiory  has 
applied  the  word  **  closeting''  to  the  prevailing  system  of  the 
BQCond  James. 
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he  administered  justice  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  was 
exemplified  in  the  following  remarkable  case: — 
A  negro,  of  the  most  infaidous  character,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  by  three  associated  magistrates, 
for  returning  from  transportation,  which  previous 
sentence  had  been  humanely  passed  upon  him  for 
crimes  that  subjected  him  to  capital  punishment. 
By  an  error  in  judgment,  these  magistrates  did  not 
conceive  it  necessary  to  call  him  before  a  jury  for 
the  second  oflTence,  but  merely  identified  his  jperson, 
and  he  was  hanged.  The  instant  the  omission  was 
made  known  to  the  Lieut -Governor,  they  were 
all  superseded,  disgraced,  deprived  of  their  various 
public  appointments,  and  indicted  by  the  crown  for 
wilful  murder.  In  all  these  acts  of  degradation  was 
included  the  senior  magistrate,  the  custos  of  the 
parish,  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  and  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  a  hundred  miles  distant 
when  .  the  occurrence  took  place,  and  no  further 
implicated  in  it  than  sharing  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  association  of  incompetent  judges. 
They  all  took  their  trials  for  the  alleged  murder; 
and  though  a  verdict  restored  them  to  society,  no 
interest  was  effectual  in  rendering  back  the  appoint- 
ments they  had  held.  It  was  in  consequence  of  thi^ 
transaction  that  the  law  was  altered,  and  now  places 
capital  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 

alon?.  ,,        . 

The  harmony  which  it  was  the  interest,  perhaps 
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the  desire  of  General  Conran  to  maintain  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  legislature^  met  with  a 
serious  interruption  during  his  first  session,  by  one 
of  those  incidental  struggles  which  have  already 
wearied  the  patience  of  the  reader.  The  annalist 
of  an  empire  might  overlook  the  petty  disputes 
which  are  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  a  distant 
province;  and  it  would  violate  the  dignity,  raiher 
than  the  faith  of  history,  to  record  all  those  which 
have  so  frequently  divided  the  attention  of  the 
Jamaica  legislature,  ending  uniformly  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Council,  and  the  triumph  of  the  As- 
sembly. In  this  case,  however,  the  popular  branch 
was  the  unconstitutional  aggressor,  and  the  novelty 
of  that  circumstance  may  justify  a  detail  of  the  fact. 

The  fees  exacted  by  the  oflScers  of  the  customs 
had  been  increased  in  an  unreasonable  degree ;  and 
as  the  ability  of  the  ship-owners  to  pay  them  had 
been  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  freight  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  a  law  had  been  framed 
to  remedy  the  growing  evil:  but  it  was  found  to 
have  established  rather  than  removed  the  abuse; 
for  by  some  strange  perversion  of  what  had  thus 
become  a  legal  demand,  the  fees  were  augmented 
at  least  twenty  per  cent.  The  merchants  of  the  two 
great  commercial  towns,  Kingston  and  Montego 
Bay,  petitioned  for  relief;  and  a  more  fair  and 
efficient  enactment  was  proposed.  From  the  latter 
port  a  complaint  was  also  made,  that  ships*  boats, 
and  vessels  of  inconsiderable  burden,  were  taxed 
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ds  others ;  an  abuse  which  arose^  probably^  from  the 
^molumente  of  the  more  unfrequented  ports  being 
placed  disproportionably  below  those  of  Kingston^ 
where  numbers  made  good  the  loss.  To  redress 
the  original  evil^,  a  bill  was  framed,  discussed^  and 
rejected  by  a  small  majority :  to  remore  the  partial 
subject  of  complaint^  the  House^  which  knew  the 
temper  of  the  Council^  chose^  rather  than  risk  a 
law  for  its  approval,  to  insert  in  the  body  of  the 
Revenue  act  an  extraneous  clause,  forbidding  the 
abuse  complained  of.  That  act  could  not  be  rejected 
without  depriving  the  country  of  its  annual  supplies, 
and  the  Assembly  exulted  in  the  success  of  a  legis- 
lative stratagem  which  must  enforce  obedience. 
Had  not  the  Council  been  bound  by  the  nature 
of  its  constitution  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
crown,  and  consequently  those  of  its  officers^  such 
an  artifice  as  this  might  still  have  roused  its  slum- 
bering sensibility :  but  the  novelty  of  the  manoBuvre 
was  not  less  striking  than  the  danger  of  the  encroach- 
ment ;  and^  at  all  hazards^  the  bill  was  rejected  with 
indignation.  The  Assembly  instantly  requested  the 
Lieut.-Govemor  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the  packet ; 
and^  with  embarrassing  effrontery,  at  the  same  time 
demanding  a  recess,  leaving  the  country  without 
any  pecuniary  provision.  A  prorogation  was  the 
only  measure  which  could  lead  to  an  adjustment 
of  the  difference,  or  the  grant  of  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  House  met  again  on  the  following 
day,  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  justify  its  proceedings. 
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and  again  triumphed  over  the  obedient  Council^ 
whose  prudence  or  whose  weakness  left  it  no  alter- 
native but  to  submit. 

Hie  sugar  estates  were^  in  the  mean  time^  suffering 
very  severely,  and  the  excessive  duties,  ^jy^ 
which  long  had  checked,  threatened  totally  ^^^' 
to  extirpate,  the  cane,  as  they  had  long  since  done 
the  indigo.  Many  properties  were  surrendered  to 
the  wild  growth  of  nature,  or  were  seized  for  their 
accumulated  debts.  The  principles  of  obedience 
were  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes  by  their 
transfer  to  other  owners,  and  to  distant  settlements ; 
while  the  change  of  property,  which  dissolved  the 
ties  that  bound  them  to  their  masters,  increased  their 
apprehension  of  the  future  so  far  as  to  prepare  them 
for  any  other  change  which  accident  or  design 
might  propose.  The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  co- 
lonies, no  longer  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet,  were 
enriched  by  the  increased  supply  of  fresh  Africans ; 
and  thus  enabled  to  maintain  an  advantage,  against 
which  it  was  impossible  for  tiie  Jamaica  planter  any 
longer  to  contend :  while  the  low  rate  of  labour  in 
India*  much  more  than  compensated  the  importa-* 
tion  of  Asiatic  sugar  for  the  greater  length  of  car- 
riage. Ilie  project  of  forcing  the  western  posses- 
sions of:  Great  Britain  into  a  competition  with  those 
of  the  east,  had  indeed  confounded  both  countries 
under  the  common  designation  of  colonies  :**-but 
the  arts  of  an  interested  party  could  scarcely  conceal 

*  See  Note  L. 
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the  fact,  that  the  Western  Indies  were  settled  by 
British  sabjects^  speaking  the  same  language^  living 
under  the  same  laws,  and  venerating  the  same  reM- 
gion^  as  their  countrymen ;  while  Eastern  India  is 
not  only  essentially  foreign  to  England^  but  to  every 
thing  which  cements  society  in  her  own  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Hitherto  the  high  price  of  rum  had 
somewhat  retarded  the  ruin  of  the  planters,  and  re- 
lieved the  loss  on  sugar ;  but  now  each  product  of 
the  cane  was  below  the  cost  of  culture;  and  al- 
though the  British  parliament  had  so  far  relaxed  the 
rigour  of  the  navigation  laws  as  to  permit  an  inter- 
course with  foreign  parts,  the  boon  was  granted  too 
late  to  afford  any  effectual  rdlief.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietors  had  long  since  been  compelled  to  borroiw 
large  sums  of  money,  for  the  support  of  dieir  fami- 
lies or  slaves^  securities  for  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  stipulated  for  the  en- 
tire produce  of  their  estates^  which  otherwise  might 
have  found  a  better  market  in  the  foreign  ports  ot 
Europe :  while  the  slowness  with  which  trade  flows 
through  channels  long  obstructed,  was  exemplified 
in  the  little  intercourse  even  between  Ireland  and 
Jamaica.  Nothings  it  appeared^  could  afford  any 
prospect  of  relief^  but  the  unequivocal  and  univer- 
sal abolition  of  the  slave  tiade ;  an  ev^nt  which 
might  place  the  agriculturists  of  Jamaica  upon  a 
footing  with  the  industrious  in  other  countries :  but 
as  that  seemed,  beyond  the  reach  of  England's  partner, 
an  alleYifttion  WW/ justly  demanded  bya  fair  dimi- 
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nation  of  oppressive  taxes.  The  calamity  was, 
however,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  succour  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  dis- 
tant misery.  The  progress  of  relief,  and  even  of 
inquiry,  was  stopped  by  the  seasonable  abuse  of  the 
sinking  colony ;  and  humanity  might  drop  a  tear  on 
the  fate  of  many  an  industrious  planter  who  beheld 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
helpless  children. 

The  most  salutary  laws  of  Jamaica  were  already 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  the  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and 
example  were  corrected  by  his  master-hand;  but 
some  enactments  of  an  important  nature  adorned  the 
lieutenancy  of  General  Conran.  Amongst  the  va- 
rious schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
revenue,  was  one  which  might  reduce  the  rate  of 
the  public  salaries ; — and  it  was  a  little  unfortunate 
that  the  rejection  of  such  a  measure  should  have 
followed  close  upon  the  piteous  cry  of  distress  whidi, 
in  the  language  of  a  petition,  at  the  same  moment 
ascended  to  the  throne.  Always  prodigal,  and  often 
poor,  it  was  thus  that  the  colony  so  often  effaced 
the  seasonable  impressions  it  had  made ;  and  the 
alternative  of  relieving  agriculture  by  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  all  persons  who  derived  emoluments 
from  the  public  purse,  was  feebly  supported  by  the 
voices  of  four  against  a  majority  of  twenty-one. 
The  taxes  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  multiplied  with  the 
poblio  distress,  and  economy  was  neglected  in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  became  more  necessary,  though  in 
one  instance  it  was  thoi^htlessly  exitended  to  an  ab- 
surd excess ;  for  the  money  which  was  lavished  on 
the  most  useless  and  unworthy  objects^  was  denied 
to  the  real  improvement  of  the  country.  A  taste  for 
building,  however  costly^  may  deserve  some  praise^ 
and  much  excuse^  even  in  times  of  pecuniary  dis- 
tress; for  by  that^  industry  is  fed^  art  is  encouraged, 
and  some  object  of  public  convenience  or  pleasure 
is  attained.  The  expense  of  erecting  the  suite  of 
rooms  which  completed  the  southern  side  of  the 
square  in  the  town  of  Saint  Jago  was  borne  without 
a  murmur ;  but  the  utility  of  public  roads^  so  much 
more  obvious  and  solid,  was  disregarded  and  denied 
by  the  sudden  parsimony  of  the  Assembly^  which  sus- 
pended the  annual  grant  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  arrangements  or  the  abuses  of  the  Custom* 
House  were  still  a  fertile  source  of  grievance  and 
discussion;  but  the  guardianship  of  the  council 
again  prevented  all  interference  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  The  continued  depredations  of 
the  attomies-at-law^  and  of  the  oflScers  of  the  chan- 
cery department,  met  with  fewer  advocates:  yet^ 
though  they  were  loudly  deprecated^  they  were  but 
ineffectually  redressed;  and  the  day  which  hailed 
the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  rendered 
memorable  by  a  dangerous  expedient  to  obtain  some 
temporary  advantage,  or  avert  some  impending 
danger^  by  drawing  a  fund  of  artificial  weaMi  fi*om 
tiie  issue  of  a  paper  cutreney* 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  wUch 
was  greeted  the  return  of  a  Governor,  under  whom 
innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  while  merit  had 
everything  to  hope.  TTie  torrent  of  public  joy  was 
loud  and  irresistible.  The  insects  which  had  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  short  and  factious  day,  dis- 
appeared at  his  approach,  while  they  excited  his 
contempt,  without  deceiving  his  penetration.  If 
General  Conran  did  not  participate  in  the  common 
feeling,  it  was  the  error  of  a  suspicious  temper, 
which  induced  him  to  quit  the  palace  long  before 
its  expected  tenant  could  approach  it;  and  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  house  to  maintain  an  ambiguous 
reputation.  He  soon  afterwards  retired  from  Jamaica 
to  a  life  of  repose,  perhaps  of  content ;  for  he  received 
Ihe  approbation  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  honourable 
reward  of  a  regiment. 

When  the  Duke  resumed  the  reins  of  government, 
he  expressed  his  gratification,  perhaps  rather  his 
surprise,  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  colony 
still  laboured  had  not  repressed  the  liberality  for 
which  it  had  so  long  been  disting^shed :  an  ambi- 
guous observation,  I  shall  presume  to  observe,  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might 
be  construed  rather  as  a  censure  than  a  compliment. 
Surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  distress,  a  fixed  resolution  seemed 
still  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  British  cabinet  to  retain, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  without  abatement,  those 
intolerable  duties  which  had  been  levied,  amidst  the 
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embarrassments  of  war,  upon  the  principal  articles 
of  West  Indian  production ;  while  prejudices  against 
the  unfortunate  possessors  of  a  species  of  property 
which  none  could  envy,  pervaded  every  branch  of 
society  in  the  parent  state.  The  reputed  crimes  of 
half  a  century  were  ascribed  to  the  present  race  of 
colonists,  and  palmed  upon  the  credulous  public  as 
of  recent  date.  They  were  described  as  *^  unrelent- 
ingly cruel" — ^^  a  white  mob" — ^^  white  oppressors" 
~^^  white  savages" — ^'  to  whom  the  foulest  exhala- 
tions of  a  slave-ship  were  fragi-ance,  and  the  deepest 
groans  of  the  dungeon  sweetest  music :"  persons 
whose  '^  laws  were  expressed  in  the  language  of 
insult,  and  in  characters  of  blood  */'  One  of  the 
leading,  most  influential,  and  most  skilful  'publi- 
cations of  the  age,  declared,  that  ^'  if  the  work" — 
(nothing  short  of  giving  the  utmost  license  of 
freedom  to  a  barbarous  host)  *^  were  not  done, 
the  negroes  would  do  it  themselves,  and, the  bulk 
of  their  fellow-subjects  would  rejoice  that  it  was 
done,  however  deplorable  the  consequences  might 
be  t !" 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  assertion, 
probably ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  colonies  found, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  consolation  for  such  a  cruel 

*  T  have  freely  used  an  admirable  but  anonymou?  pamphlet, 
entitled,  *'  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  New  Parliament," 
1826 :  classical  in  its  composition,  logical  in  its  argument,  and 
convincing  in  the  proof.  The  history  of  ministerial  imbecility 
18  not  complete  without  this  book. 

t  The  Edinburgh  Review.    See  Note  LI. 
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suggestion  in  the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences/ 
the  approval  of  their  party^  and,  perhaps,  the  success 
of  their  indefatigable  exertions.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  first  legal  authority  of  the  realm  declared  from 
the  woolsack^  that  ^*  when  he  found  the  system  of 
slavery  instituted,  fostered,  and  encouraged  by  the 
British  laws,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  highest 
sanction,  he  should  hesitate  a  long  time  before  he 
ventured  to  say,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  British  empire."  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
same  high  authority  expressed  a  conviction,  *^  that 
the  improvement  of  the  negroes  had  been  more 
retarded  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  their  distant 
advocates,  than  it  had  been,  or  could  be,  by  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  ad- 
verse." The  most  enlightened  statesman*  of  the 
age  was  not  listened  to,  when  he  declared,  that  ^*  if 
the  condition  of  the  slave  was  to  be  improved,  that 
improvement  was  to  be  introduced  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  master  alone."  Even  Mr,  Brougham  t> 
who  seems  to  have  preserved  as  much  reason  and 
humanity  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of 
a  modem  saint,  vainly  exclaimed,  ^^  Any  parliament 
which  should  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  colonies 
must  give  up  legislating  for  the  mother  country. 
Let  this  branch  of  imperial  administration  be  left, 
then,  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  themselves  most 
interested  in  the  good  order  and  government  of 

*  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  House  pf  Qonunons. , 
t  See  Note  LII. 
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those  distant  provinces."  To  all  reason  and  evi- 
dence^ it  was  simply  replied  by  the  colonial  minister, 
that  he  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the  King 
in  coundl^  if  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  did  not  im- 
mediately comply  with  the  proposals  which  he  was 
then  preparing,  and  whose  tendency  was  to  wrest  their 
little  property  from  their  hands,  and  turn  them 
beggars  on  the  world. 

Before  they  were  thus  attacked  by  the  agents  of 
modem  philosophy^  the  great  body  *  of  slaves  in 
Jamaica  had  been  a  contented  race  of  people^  obe- 
dient  to  their  masters,  and  receiving  in  return  every 
comfort  and  protection  which  could  lighten  the 
chains  of  servitude^  or  mitigate  the  pains  of  ordinary 
labour.  Reciprocal  kindness,  thus  established,  was 
gradually  expanding,  and  producing  the  result  which 
all  desired — the  exchange  of  the  original  system  of 
slavery  for  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  free  and 
well-regulated  class  of  civilized  agriculturists.  But 
the  mistaken  interference  of  an  enthusiastic  or  in- 
terested faction  had  now  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
slaves^  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  public^  and 
&niied  the  embers  of  slumbering  rebellion  : — mutual 
confidence  gave  way  to  general  suspicion,  and  every 
sincere  effort  of  the  colonists  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions of  genuine  philanthropy,  was  paralyzed  by  the 
intemperance  of  the  party  opposed  to  them.    It  was 

*  No  revolt,  however  calamitous,  or  annoying,  had  ever  been 
actively  supported  by  five  hundred  men,-— a  very  inconsiderable 


number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 
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in  vain^  under  such  circumstances  as  these^  that  the 
Duke  of  Manchester^  who  had  so  recently  wit-  ^.a 
nessed  the  public  feeling  throughout  Great  *®^' 
Britain^  should  urge  the  expediency  of  satisfying  its 
damour^  however  unreasonable^  by  granting  further 
privileges  to  a  people  who  already  felt  not  the  weight 
of  the  light  chains  which  bound  them^  and  which 
were^  iii  fact^  merely  nominal.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  cited  the  example  of  all  the  civilized  worlds  where 
there  existed  a  desire  G^ow  ineffectual !)  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  An 
unimpassioned  and  deliberate  revision  of  all  the 
laws  affecting  slavery^  served  only  to  confirm  the  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  in  an  opinion  that  they  were  as 
mild  and  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  institution 
would  admits  and  amply  sufficient  to  render  the 
slave  population  as  comfortable  in  every  respect  as 
are  the  labouring  classes  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Although  conducted  with  the  impartiality  of  strict 
justice^  the  moment  was  certainly  unfavourable  to 
such  discussions :  for  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
parliament  had  already  inspired  the  negroes  with  a 
belief  that  the  people  of  England  had  actually  de- 
clared them  free  ;  and  thus^  from  a  state  of  peace  and 
content^  their  minds  became  inflamed  with  danger- 
ous ideas  of  a  latitude  of  personal  hberty  which  they 
neither  understood,  nor  were  capable  of  enjoying. 

Harassed  and  perplexed  as  the  people  of  the 
island  were^  they  yet  refused  to  join  in  the  colonial 
crusade  which  was  preached  by  the  Dominica  Senate^ 
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and  whose  object  it  was  to  enable  the  West  Indies 
to  witlistand  the  attacks  of  parliament,  or  to  denounce 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  their  enemies.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  their  general  strength  against  the 
parent  state  by  openly  opposing  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion which  had  been  exercised  or  threatened ;  and 
had  such  a  measure  been  seriously  adopted  by  the 
superior  influence  of  Jamaica^  England  might  not 
now  have  had  to  boast  of  the  richest  colonies  pos- 
sessed by  any  state  in  Europe — for  some  of  them 
might  have  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  rival, 
though  a  kindred^  power.  But  the  loyal  attachment 
of  this  colony  to  the  British  throne^  which  has  been 
shewn  in  so  many  instances^  was  proof  against  all 
temptation  \  and  a  more  virtuous  policy  urged  the 
inhabitants  to  adopt  the  means  of  convincii^  at 
least  the  impartial  portion  of  the  nation^  that  every 
effort  was  actually  making  to  perfect  that  meliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  their  slaves  which  had  been^ . 
for  twenty  years,  in  successful  operation^  and  which 
might  prepare  them  for  a  boon  that  ill-judged  enthu- 
siasm would  deprive  them  of  for  ever. — ^^  If  slavery^ 
however,  be  an  offeiice  against  the  just  decrees  of 
Heaven"  (it  was  thus  that  the  people  of  Jamaica  ad- 
dressed their  Sovereign),  ^^  let  your  royal  parliament, 
which  originally  cursed  our  land  with  it,  become  the 
lawful  owners  of  our  properties  by  purchase ;  and 
we  will  instantly  retire  from  the  island,  to  leave  it  a 
free  field  for  modern  philanthropy  to  work  upon. 
The  Deity,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  is 
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to  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  only  which  is 
our  own  to  offer." 

On  all  sides  the  colonists  were  open  to  the  snares 
of  an  enemy  less  brave^  but  more  artful  than  them- 
selves.  The  distress  and  oppression  which  might 
be  met  with  in  every  parish  workhouse  in  England, 
or  the  wild  state  of  wretched  Ireland,  far  more  dis- 
gleeful  to  humanity  than  anything  to  be  met  with 
here,  offered  to  real  benevolence  a  domestic,  and 
therefore  a  much  more  interesting  field  for  a  display 
of  its  virtuous  exertions.  But  the  machinations 
of  a  powerful  faction,  long  active  in  the  work  of 
colonial  destruction,  had  now  obtained  the  sanction 
of  ministerial  authority,  and  the  threatened  preli- 
minary decree  was  issued  from  the  Royal  Parliament, 
which  destined  Jamaica  for  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  fanaticism  *. 

Another  attempt  was,  at  the  same  time,  made 
to  bereave  the  colony  of  one  of  its  ancient  pri- 
vfleges,  by  requiring  that  a  sura  of  money  should 
be  annually  paid  into  the  military  chest,  instead 
of  permitting  the  people  to  retain  the  right  of  em- 
ploying their  own  funds  by  furnishing  in  kind  the 
articles  necessary  for  its  garrison,  or  even  of  pro- 
viding money  for  specific  purposes.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  government,  had  this 
extraordinary  proposition  been  entertained,  to  make 
such  additions  to  the  most  eligible  island  barracks 
as  would  have  enabled  the  troops  to  abandon  the 

«  See  Note  LIII. 
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unhealthy  quarters  of  Up-Pait  camp ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  the  garrison  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  the  Windward  Islands*.  But  the 
country  declared  its  conviction  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  colonial  minister  in  the 
provision  of  barracks^  as  experience  had  invariably 
proved  that  every  new  commander  of  the  forces  wasj 
governed  by  different  considerations,  too  often  by 
personal  convenience  or  caprice,  in  choosing  his 
favourite  military  stations^  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  island,  generally  at  that  of  his  soldiers'  lives. 
The  decision  of  the  Assembly  proved  that  it  value4 
less  a  relief  from  the  trouble  of  entering  into  the 
detail  of  military  expenditure^  than  its  duty  to  thQ 
country,  which  could  never  endure  that  its  represen- 
tatives, to  suit  their  personal  convenience,  should 
relinquish  their  ancient  control  over  any  portion  of 
the  public  funds.  It  was  then  attempted  to  impose 
on  the  rumed  resources  of  the  colony  an  accumulating 
provision  of  those  allowances  for  the  absent^  which 
were  intended  only  for  the  resident  defenders  of  its 
shores.  The  application,  reiterated  for  several  suc: 
cessive  years,  was  firmly  withstood  even  to  the  im- 
portunity of  a  favourite  Governor  f ;  and  the  historian^ 
wearied  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  acts  of 
avidity,  hastens  to  dismiss  a  subject,  whose  detsdl 
he  finds  he  can  no  longer  vary. 

With  more  temper  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  body  of  men  thus  oppressed,  the  colonial 

*  See  Note  LIV.  t  Votes  of  Assembly,  18^5,  p.  31, 
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Senate  once  again  proceeded,  with  care  and  caution^ 
to  revise  the  laws^  to  lighten  the  last  remaining  links 
of  the  servile  chain^  and  to  remove^  from  the 
condition  of  the  coloured  classes^  every  pretence  of 
unnecessary  disability.  That  portion  of  the  popula^ 
tion  began  to  feel  its  overwhelming  power,  and, 
though  far  less  wise  than  wealthy,  it  plainly  per- 
ceived the  influence  which  it  must  shortly  obtain  in 
an  island  which,  in  the  next  generation,  will  surely 
be  their  own.  The  discouragement  of  marriage, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the  white  inhabitants,  has 
already  bequeathed  some  of  the  largest  properties 
to  coloured  children ;  the  evil,  if  such  it  be,  is  hourly 
increasing;  and  the  historian  feels  that  the  page 
which  he  is  now  inditing  will  be  far  less  useful  or 
interesting  to  its  present  readers  than  it  may  here- 
after be  to  them.  It  was,  however,  a  failure  of 
their  usual  prudence  which  led  them  to  anticipate 
their  rising  fortunes,  and  to  demand  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  freehold  suffrages ;  or,  while  the 
blood  of  pagan  Africa  still  flowed  thick  and  darkly 
in  their  veins,  to  affect  to  consider  it  an  unnecessary 
degradation  to  be  obliged  to  produce  evidence  of 
their  conversion  to  Christianity*,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  bind  themselves  by  a  Christian  oath. 
.  The  island  was  become  the  scene  of  conspiracy 
and  rebellion;  every  class  was  reasonably  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  mistrust ;  and  a  disaffected 
few  considered  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  force 

*  See  Note  LV. 
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these  embarrassing  claims  upon  the  distracted  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  which  discreetly  and  liberally 
granted,  to  such  as  maintained  a  character  that 
merited  distinction,  the  special  privileges  which  they 
asked ;  but  their  unlimited  admission  to  the  exercise 
of  political  power  was  firmly  and  prudently  witli- 
stood. 

A  case  of  unparalleled  atrocity  drew  the  public 
attention  to  a  subject  much  at  variance  with  that 
which  had  lately  engaged  it,  and  whose  investigation 
has  been  the  fertile  subject  of  bitter  calumny,  pro-» 
moted  by  one  distant  and  prejudiced  individual, 
who  has  blindly  espoused  the  cause  of  murder  and 
rebellion,  against  the  great  body  of  colonial  eye- 
witnesses, who  were  themselves  the  objects  of  de: 
struction.  I  will  not  repeat,  because  1  do  not  firmly 
believe,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica  was  in- 
fluenced by  those  corrupt  motives  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  to  release,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  power,  two  French  prisoners  who  had  been 
confined  for  an  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  island^ 
and  who  were  impatient  to  sheathe  their  daggers  in 
the  breasts  of  its  white  inhabitants.  Yet  when  i 
Judge  descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  cha- 
racter of  a  factious  disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked 
to  supply  the  defect  of  argument,  or  even  the  inte- 
grity of  reputation,  by  the  plenitude  of  that  authoritj* 
with  which  his  gown  has  clothed  him  ;  and  thoug;h 
fhe  voice  of  Farne  may  not  be  trusted,  unless  our 

assent  be  extorted  by  the  internat  evidence  of  facts. 
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the  faith  of  history  cannot  conceal  that^  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Legislature,  the  conduct  of  the 
Chief  Justice  was  investigated,  and  the  question  se- 
riously agitated  whether  it  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  formal  impeachment.  The  forbearance 
which  ever  marked  the  character  and  government 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  satisfied  with  the 
removal  of  the  two  alien  offenders  ;  and  the  colonial 
alien  law  gave  the  necessary  power.  A  multitude  of 
witnesses  pressed  forward  to  prove,  not  only  that 
they  were  natives  of  Hayti^  and  persons  of  the  most 
infamous  character,  but  that  the  conspiracy,  in 
which  they  were  deeply  engaged,  if  not  its  original 
projectors,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  most  speedy 
removal  of  them  could  alone  preserve  the  island. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  instituting  a  legal,  probably  a 
tedious,  process,  but  one  which  would  ultimately  have 
consigned  them  to  the  gallows,  the  humane  Governor 
adopted  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Legisla* 
ture,  and,  by  the  timely  exercise  of  the  power  with 
which  he  was  vested,  he  once  more  saved  the  colony. 
Tlie  extravagant  assertion  of  the  two  convicted  con- 
spirators, that  they  were  7iot  aliens,  may  be  dismissed 
with  silent  contempt ;  .  for  the  only  suspicion  of  such 
a  case,  or  of  their  innocence,  arose  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  own  protestations,  and  the  sublime 
purity  which  they  ascribed  to  their  own  viiiue?. 
Neither  am  I  disposed  to  prolong  or  repeat  the 
detail  of  succeeding  events,  which  inflicted  a  wound 
that  is  still  bleeding.    It  would  not  be  aa  e^isy  task 
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to  blend  all  the. circumstances  of  the  transaction  *  in 
•one  distinct  view^  or  even  to  reconcile  every  acconnt 
of  it :  yet  I  may  secure^  at  least,  the  impartiality  of 
the  short  narrative,  by  borrowing  from  each  party  the 
facts  which  redound  to  its  own  disgrace,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  its  foes. 

Volumes  were  vrritten,  and  perhaps  never  read, 
containing  every  information  which  the  Governor 
could  offer  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  but  after  brushing 
away  all  highly  coloured,  and  doubtful  circumstances, 
it  appears  that  the  French  miscreants  were  princi- 
pally encours^d  in  their  subsequent  conduct  by  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  their  case  had  given  rise 
to,  between  the  magistracy  of  the  island  and  its 
Chief  Judge ;  and  aware  that  the  voracious  appetite 
of  the  anti-colonisiB  would  eagerly  swallow  any  bait, 
they  went  to  London,  pregnant  with  mischief  to 
Jamaica.  With  what  facility  evidence  to  any  effect 
may  be  there  procured,  is  disgracefully  notorioos  to 
all  who  have  visited  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  yet  it  was  on  the  bare  assertion  of  these  con- 
victed felons  9  that  they  were  natives  of  the  British 
dominions,  that  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  founded,  and  the  dignity  of  that  august  body 
insulted,  by  a  complaint  of  treatment  wihicb  was  the 
only  alternative  to  their  being  hanged.  Bigotry  and 
partiality  are  powerfiil  magnifiers  of  every  object  of 
dispute,  or  there  would  not  have  been  fonnd  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House^  high  in  reputation,  and  learned  in 
the  laW|  who  would  so^  &r  have  betrayied  the^  acri« 
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mony  and  impatience  of  his  anti-colonial  zeal  bs 
to  give  credit  or  effect  to  this  flagitious  petition^  by 
attaching  importance  to  the  palpable  falsehoods 
which  these  artful  foreigners  attempted  to  impose. 
One,  however,  thwe  was  who  eagerly  embraced  the 
disgraceful  office  of  their  advocate;  and  on  such 
&ith  as  could  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  detected 
rebels,  or  foreign  conspirators,  (one  they  must  be,) 
attempted  to  affix  a  foul  stigma  on  the  entire  magis- 
tracy of  Jamaica.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
his  claim  to  credit  could  no  longer  be  supported 
on  such  hollow  ground,  an  expedient  suggested  it- 
self, which  might  perhaps  have  answered  his  pur- 
posoy  by  obtaining  from  the  Assembly  of  the  nation 
(can  such  a  proposition  be  credited?)  a  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  the  future  absence  of  the  culprits 
from  Jamaica ;  or  perhaps  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  unsuccessful  suit, — a  mode  of  proceeding,  not 
less  subversive  of  the  true  ends  of  justice,  than  of 
the  dignity  of  the  British  parliament  At  the  dis- 
tance of  four  years,  will  it  be  believed  that  these 
wretches  are  still  cherished  as  food  for  the  acrimony 
of  Jamaica's  and  of  England's  enemies ;  and  that 
when  a  change  of  ministers  had  frustrated  their  dark 
intrigues,  an  attempt  was  made  by  their  advocate  to 
Gormpt  the  source  of  justice  by  the  partial,  surrepti- 
tious publication  of  a  despicable  libel,  baited  with 
popular  falsehoods,  and  assuming  the  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  ^^  The  Y-ellow  Book  ?" — ^This,  too,  after  a 
formal  and  expensive  ccnnmission  bad  been  sent  to 
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Jamaica  to  inquire  into  the  facts  upon  (jbe  spdt ;  aad 
which  had  distinctly  borne  testimony  to  fte  correct 
procedure  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  three  separate  heads :— 1 .  The^  question 
of  the  Frenchmen's  birth  ;  2.  The  charge  of  sedi- 
tion ;  3.  The  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice,  fhat 
no  information  might  be  wanting  at  theColooial 
Office,  an  active  and  intelligent  magistrate  of  Kiitg^s* 
ton  endured  the  fatigue  and  expenses  of  a  voyage, 
to  impart  the  intimate  knowledge  whidi  he  had  ac- 
quired of  the  whole  transaction.  The  ^ertions  of 
Mr.  Mitchel  deserve  the  gratitude  of  Ms  fellow- 
colonists  ;  but  they  proved  only  that  the  incurable 
madness  of  apolitical  faction  disdains  alike 4»« ba- 
lance the  weight  of  evidence,  or  to  measure  the  de* 
grees  of  guilt. 

I  have  thus  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly  dismiss, 
a  subject  which  it  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  ;  but  the 
oolouring  of  the  picture  will  be  heightened  by  tlie 
A  J)  depth  of  the  background :  for  while  the^e 
^®^*  dierished  criminals  were  the  objects  of 
compassion  amongst  a  misguided  few  in  England^ 
the  dreadful  eflEects  of  their  crime  were  everywhere 
apparent  in  Jamaica.  The  ripening  fruits  of  their 
dark  conspiracy  were  breaking  forth  in  every 
quarter ;  and  the  siomt,  which  had  been  deli^(^  by 
their  seasonable  absence,  soon  burst  upon  the  island 
^itfa  a  violenee  which  confounded  the  skilt  and 
oouf  age  of  the  Moutest  beholder.  For  many  months 
the  >  scene  of  th^ic  macksils^tions  bod  been  enUvened 
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hy  the  fb^uient  and  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  qqi^ 
rupted,  slaves ;  and  Jean  Baptiste  Corberand^  a  worthy 
disciple  of  their  revolntionary  dootrineSi  wa&  s^z^ 
in  the  act  of  organising  a  simultaneous  massaci^  of 
the, white  population  throughout  the  eastern  district£( 
of  Portland  and  Saint  Geoi^e.  In  the  Northern  pa** 
risb  of  Saint  Mary^  a  slave  divulged  the  horrid  plot^ 
and  saved  the  inhabitants  by  a  timely  act  of  peni« 
tence ;  hut  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  west»  an 
aotive  rebellion  broke  out  amongst  the  negroes  of 
five  estates>  who>  in  a  body  of  nearly  twdlve  hundred^ 
bad  conspired  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings^  and  de« 
stroy  their  masters  as  they  appeared  to  quench  the 
flames. 

A  critic  wiU  always  distrust '  the  extraordinary 
praises  of  a  successful  general^  so  difficult  for  valour 
to  obtain^  so  easy  for  jflatiery  to  kiveol  :-^iior  was  the 
streagith.  •of  a  military  ibnce  now  so  necessary  as  its 
activity.;  yet  the  most  impartial  severity  will  not  dtay 
that' to  the- exertiona  of  the  commander  of  the  forces 
was<  this  oomoitry  in  this  instance  indicted  for  its  pre* 
$ervajtioa :  for  his  presence  was  almost  simultaneous 
at  tboidiflferont  poinits  of  danger  or  suspician,  and 
hcjoheckad  the  spirit  of  rebellion^  even  before  it  had 
tim^  to  shew  itself*  Trained  in  the  exercise  of  nrmb^ 
Sir  JohnKeaoe  had  earned  fatsSiimei  durmg  the  l^ 
boiioua :  serv^ee  of  the  British  anny  hi  the  Peninsula 
of  1  .Spaim^  and  one  >  of  the  most .  singular  features  of 
bisi  <cbara/ster.  wto  the' contrast  and  vicissitude  of 
epieeg})  and inaotivityi  of  hatdinesa.and  effinnkiaoy^ 
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In  the  camp,  he  seemed  ignoraat  of  peace ;  in  the 
4tawing-room,  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  Yet 
hii9  regard  for  the  meanest  soldier  was  ever  shewn 
in  his  own  oondact^  for  the  daty  he  imposed  on  his 
men  he  Inflicted  on  himself;  and  while  every  act 
was  measured  by  the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline^  his 
troops  were  taught  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in 
their  own  valour,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  their  Generate 
without  despising  even  the  barbarian  force  to  whkh 
it  might  be  necessary  to  oppose  them  here.  On  one 
occasion  alone  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which 
he  bad  acquired  in  so  many  hard  fought  battles ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  New  Orleam  migbt 
have  stripped  him  of  some  laurels^  had  it  not  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  attributed 
to  those  who  planned^  not  to  those  who  executed^  the 
unfortunate  expedition.  His  conduct  tiiere  evinced 
that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  which  can  be  at^ 
tained  only  by  experience ;  and  I  may  be  permitted 
to  borrow  tiie  words  of  an  eye-witness^  that  ^*  Sir 
John  Keane  deserves  as  much  credit  for  his  nnbe^* 
tatii^  obedience^  as  he  has  justly  acquired  by  his 
skilful  command*/* 

The  negroes,  though  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  expectation  and  revolt,  were  surprised  by  the 
ceterrty,  and  subdued  by  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
defatigable General.  Hie  ignorant  savages,  whose 
minds  are  pecnliarly  susceptible  of  any  impressions 
which  have  a  tendency  to  shed  human  bloody  had 

'  ?  Letter  of  the  gallant  CMoaet  Smith,  to  *"  the  SBbaHeni." 
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been  influenoed  by  the  arts  of  an  infamoua  crefw  of 
incendiaries,  of  which  the  transported  aUens  wem 
the  head^  to  believe  that  the  British  parliament  had 
aotually  decreed  their  hberty^  and  that  their  masters, 
alone  stood  between  them  and  that  state  of  freedom^ 
which^  had  it  been  calmly  offered  to  them^  many 
would  have  positively  refused*.  Nor  was  this  idea 
eonfined  to  a  few  properties,  or  even  districts  of  tibe 
island,  but  pervaded  it  throughout ;  and  it  has  taken 
SDch  firm  hold  upon  the  negro  mind,  where  it  is 
fostered  by  the  artful  doctrines  of  the  sectarians^ 
who  doud  their  addresses  with  a  perpetual  abuse  of 
Scripture^  Ihat  it  is  found  the  constant  theme  of 
th^r  conversation  ;  while  its  effects  are  everywhere 
visible  in  the  altered  demeanour,  the  apparent  mys- 
tery>  and  the  insolent  reluctance  with  which  th^ 
now  dischai^e  their  ordinary  duties. 

The  discussions  which,  from  time  to  time,  are 
renewed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  which 
they  are  immediately  made  acquainted^  tend  to  keep 
sJive  the  feelings  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction ;  and 
have  placed  a  barrier  of  insurmountable  hostility 
between  the  master  and  his  slave^  while  they  defeat 
the  very  object  which  the  advocates  of  immediate 
emancipation  have  in  view.  Instead  of  diffusing 
a  pure  and  salutary  lights  which  might  gradually 
prepare  the  negro  mind  for  that  improvement  which 
is  contemplated,  these  repeated  attacks  upon  their 

*  A  note  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  Yolume  of  these  Annals, 
(p.  467,)  rei^  to  this  identical 
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mental  faculties  have  encouraged  notions  not  less 
inimical  to  their  own  happiness  than  to  the  existence 
of  the  colony^  and  have  kindled  a  flame  which^  if  it 
ever  be  extinguished,  it  will  be  in  blood  alone  *• 

The  loss  of  property^  with  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  island  during  the  agitated  period  of  the  last 
rebellion^  amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  British  government^  which  had ^o 
thoughtlessly  occasioned  it,  was  called  upon  for 
remuneration^  with  how  much  success  the  reader 
of  these  pages  will  easily  imagine.  Upon  the 
feeling  which  was  thus  produced,  the  simple  recom- 
mendation of  the  colonial  minister,  tliat  the  slave 
population  should  receive  additional  liberty,  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  the  effect  desired.  But  a 
mine  was  now  prepared  of  deep  and  dangerous 
artifice,  and  the  experimental  Order  in  Council  was 
issued  to  Trinidad,  whose  purport  was,  as  time  and 
experience  have  long  since  amply  proved,  to  invade 
the  rights  of  private  property,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to 
anticipate  the  term  of  colonial  slavery  ere  its  object^ 
could  be  prepared  to  receive  the  benefit  which  it  was 
intended  to  confer. 

It  was  a  precedent  of  dangerous  tendency  to  esta- 
blish that^  whenever  the  public  voice  is  raised^  Ipt 

*  I  fihall  be  pardoned  fot  adopting  the  language  of  a  Report  ' 
presented  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  by  a  highly  talented  meml^erv  • 
Mr,  Hugo  James,  the  present  Advocate-General  of  Jamaica^: — 
an  impartial  witness,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  scholar,  whose 
elequeiice  hafl  wamed>  and  whose  integrity  has  investigated  the 
common  camse  of goBulne iuiEi4i4ty«  i  tl  ;  » 
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the  instruraeiifs  or  the  artifice  be  ever  so  base,  it 
is  to  be  obeyed  without  inquiry,  and  without  respect 
even  for  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Britons.  Nor 
will  the  cautious  prudence  of  the  Parliament  ever 
stop  to  ask  whose  property  may  next  be  sacrificed, 
if  such  encroachments  on  public  faith  are  thus  to  be 
allowed.  In  this  instance  the  schemes  of  the  mi- 
nister had  undergone  no  examination  before  parlia- 
ment— no  committees  had  sat  in  anxious  delibera- 
tion— no  witnesses  had  been  examined  on  the  pro- 
bable  effects — ^no  counsel  had  been  heard  t  in  short, 
not  one  of  the  safeguards  provided  against  the 
invasion  usually  made  on  private  property  by  a 
road,  or  a  canal,  or  a  dock,  were  thought  necessary ; 
because  only  the  rights,  and  property,  and  lives  of 
persons  under  the  displeasure  of  the  public,  were 
herein  concerned. 

Compulsory  manumission  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  injurious  effects  of  this  extraordinary  decree,— » 
injurious  alike  to  the  real  interests  of  the  slaves 
generally,  arid  to  the  properties  of  their  owners. 
One  example  will  suffice.  The  historian  is  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  every  dny  a  slave  who  has  slaves 
waiting  upon  him,  horses  and  grooms  at  his  com- 
mand ;  whose  table  displays  eveiy  luxury  of  the 
cUniiate^  and  whose  clothes  are  feshioned,  and  an- 
nnally  seni  to  him,  by  a  London  tailor.  Yet  his 
master  could  riot  spare  his  services  to  make  him 
(r^i  he  was.  a  valuable  slave,  and^  wishing  on  his 
death-bed  to  reward  him^  he*  thus  left  him  the  com- 
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maud  of  >?ealih  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  wiich, 
as  a  free  man,  he  would  probably  have  abused,  or 
never  enjoyed. 

The  Order  in  Council  was,  however,  constitutionally 
offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  island  of  Jamaica : 
yet  it  was  at  the  same  time  clearly  intimated  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  refusal ;  and  obedience 
was  expected  from  the  subservient  senate.  But  to 
be  derived  from  a  source  of  equity  and  justice,  it 
is  the  most  indispensable  condition  that  the  laws 
should  be  framed  by  those  whose  obedience  they 
require,  or  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed ;  and 
so  keenly  was  the  insult  felt  by  the  inhabitants, 
whose  lives  had  just  been  rescued  from  the  machina- 
tions which  had  been  pi-epared  by  the  projectors 
of  this  measure,  that,  in  the  vexation  of  the  moment, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  Registry  law, 
with  which  they  had  vainly  hoped  to  purchase  a 
longer  truce  with  their  inveterate  foes.  Nor  could 
those  who  beheld  the  repeated  acts  of  insidious 
aggression,  which  endangered  every  hour  of  their 
existence,  hear,  without  some  emotions  of  distrust, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Sovereign  to  raise 
the  island  to  the  expensive  honours  of  a  See,  and 
to  send  a  prelate  ^^to  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  slaves." 

The  numerous  West  Indians  residing  ill  England, 
possessing  wealth,  and  honour,  and  influence  there, 
perceived,  at  length,  that  the  machinations  of  their 
enemies  were  directed  to  the  ruin  of  their  colonial 
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properties^  and  that  the  doctrines  of  sectarianisni 
were  to  be  the  specious  means.  They  r^htly 
judged^  therefore,  that  the  only  hope  of  counter-i 
acting  tho  influence  of  a  popular  faction  might  be 
in  giving  force  and  direction  to  the  labours  of  the 
established  clergy  within  the  colonies ;  at  the  same 
time  placing  one  there  whose  independence  might 
ensure  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  foremost  iii 
this^  as  in  every  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  to  serve  his  country,  through  the 
medium  of  its  colonies,  stood  the  indefatigable  mem- 
ber for  Surrey,  Mr.  Pallmer^  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Jamaica^  and  to  whom  the  annalist 
owes  this  tribute^  not  less  in  justice  than  in  gratitude* 
Yet  although  they  courted  every  inquiry  which  might 
display  their  real  state^  the  colonists  had  suffered  too 
much  from  the  crude  observations,  or  theoretic  r&» 
ports  of  speculative  visiters  and  artful  missionaries, 
to  feel  perfectly  secure  in  the  information  of  one  who 
would  probably  be  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  a  college  cloister,  who  might  report 
hastily ;  and  who  would  certainly  be  selected  by  those 
who  had  proved  themselves  the  inveterate  enemies 
to  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  anxious  eyes  of  all 
were^  therefore,  turned  to  the  person  who  might  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  sacred  office  of  their  Bishop. 

While  these  important  measures  occupied  atten- 
tion, the  Assembly  was  labouring  to  remove  such 
grievances  as  were  more  immediately  within  its  reach  j 
and  few  seemed  more  injurious  to  the  interests  o[^ 
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isbmd,  m  the  kiciBasing  distresses  of  its  agricuUure 
and  oommeree^  tlnn  the  exorbitant  fees  stiH  exacted 
by  the  ofl&;ers  of  the  customs.  In  tiieir  anxiety  to 
relieve  the  oppressed^  the  Assembly^  hoYtnsver^  in- 
flicted an  evil  greater  than  that  which  they  had  at- 
tempted to  remove ;  or  at  leasts  it  appeared  that  an 
active  and  meritorious  body  of  men  was  seriously  in* 
jnred  by  reducing  their  aggregate  incomes  below 
their  actual  need.  Succeeding  r^nlations^  issoing 
from  the  Treasury  itself^  have^  perhaps,  proved  that 
it  was  not  so ;  but  influenced  by  the  feelings  of  oom-^ 
passion^  or  probably  to  prevent  any  possible  M« 
croachment  on  the  patronage  of  the  Giiown^  the  60^ 
vemor  risked  his  popularity  by  the  unexpected  refasal 
of  his  sanction  to  the  law^  after  it  had  passed  (he 
other  branches^ — ^thus  taking  upon  himself  the  odiuw 
of  an  unpopular  measmre^  which  ought  to  have  <  been 
assumed  by  the  guardianship  of  the  Council .  It  m» 
a  principle  nHiich  seems  to  have  governed  the  coni^ 
d«Kst  of  the  Duke  of  Manchest^  to  place  Mrnself  al- 
ways in  that  responsible  situation  which  might  pre«^ 
vent  the  consequences  of  any  disagreement  betweenr 
tile  inferior  authorities  of  the  island^  and  wUbh^  ia 
the  present  instance^  would  have  intei^eepted  the  sUp^ 
plies  that  its  exigencies  so  much  nequired.  * 

His  prudence  onoe  more  restoi'ed  peace  and  har« 
A.n.      niony  to  his  government ;  and  though  its 
^^^'     prosperity  was  fled  for  e\^r,  a  decision  of 
the  Imperial  parliament  enabled  hixn^  in  the  foUow;^^ 
ing  year,  to  announce  the  opening  of  the*  ports  to* 
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BiMpB  of  foreign  nations.  The  duties  were  also  a 
litlle  lowered,  so  as  to  afford  encounigeraent  tosotnO) 
and  relief  to  other  articles  of  produce,  besides  iiiose 
which  y^ere  consida^ed  the  staples  of  the  colony. 
He  announced^  likewise^  the  presence  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Jamaica^  Doctor  Christopher  Lipscomb*^ 
a  man  whose  character  as  a  diei^yman^  and  as  a 
scholar,  gave  a  fair  promise  of  a  strict  and  impartial 
exercise  of  his  sacred  functions.  He  had  been  received 
with  all  the  honours  which  could  adorn  and  disguise 
the  triumph  of  temporal,  or  even  spiritual^  vanity. 
Addresses,  of  the  most  humble  and  encouraging 
description,  poured  in  upon  him  from  every  parish 
in  the  island ;  he  replied  to  them  with  dignity  and 
skill;  and  receiving  thus  the  most  unlimited  homage, 
he .  confidently  recommended  the  adoption  of  every 
measure  which  he  thought  might  improve  the  spi** 
ritual  condition  of  the  slave  population.  He  uiged» 
at  the  same  tune,  snch  legislative  enactments  as 
would  render  effectual  the  object  of  his  mission ;  and 
he^took  his  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  President 
ef  the  Council^  under  circumstances  which  promised 
every  success  to  a  prelate  who  should  conduct  himself 
with  pmdenee  and  moderation. 

The  most  important  enactment  which,  it  was 
ignorantly  contended,  could  raise  the  n^o  from  his 

•.  *  ^y,  a  si^g^lar  coincidence  the  D^uaes/Of  tbe  firai  Discoverer, 
the  first  and  the  last  Spanish  Governor,  and  the  first  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Jatnaica,  were  all  attached  to  the  unusual  appellation 
of  Oiriitqphtfw 
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natural  state  of  slavery^  was  that  which  might  render 
effective  the  evidence  of  those  who  had  been  barely 
sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  baptism^  against  their 
masters  and  each  other.  The  spirit  of  such  a  law 
was  inadmissible  in  any  court  of  justice^  where  it 
was  allowed  that  the  mere  outward  sign  of  regene*- 
ration  could  not  inspire  the  inward  obligation  of  a 
Christian  oath ;  but  it  was  contended  that  the  prac-^ 
tical  enactment  could  do  no  injury  while  British 
judges  and  enlightened  juries  stood  between  the  ac- 
cuser and  accused.  Without  regarding  its  tendency 
to  multiply,  beyond  all  calculation^  the  crime  of 
perjury,  the  law  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  enlightened  men  who  ever  did  honour 
to  the  silken  gown ;  and  Mr.  Renalls,  the  Judge  of 
the  Vice-Admiralty,  might  reasonably  congratulate 
himself  upon  his  convincing  eloquence  in  behalf  of 
the  measure  he  proposed.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Grown  was  not,  at  that  moment,  as  great  as  in  the 
torturing  instance  of  the  Registry  Bill ;  and  the  law 
of  servile  evidence  was,  for  that  time,  lost.  Similar 
Was  the  fate  which  attended  a  Bill  that  passed  the 
Assembly  placing  unlimited  powder  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  A  clause  which  would  have 
vlefiued  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Church- 
warden, administered  the  usual  oath  for  the  due 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  manifested  to  an 
ignorant  multitude  the  union  between  the  church 
and  state,  was  evaded  by  the  personal  interests  or 
scruples  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  professed  the 
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principles  of  the  Kirk ;  while  those  which  affected  the 
rights  and  persons  of  the  clergy  were  passed  with 
little  consideration  J  and  the  act  went  to  the  Council 
with  several  provisions  curtailing  even  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  crown.  As  its  vigilant  guar- 
dians^ the  members  of  that  board  amended  and 
finally  rejected  it.  A  short  adjournment  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  that  harmony  which  the  interests  of 
the  church  had  so  unseasonably  interrupted.  The 
law  was  revived :  some  of  the  offensive  clauses  were 
softened^  or  expunged^  and  it  passed  for  the  limited 
period  of  five  years ;  but  in  a  shape  which  entails  a 
burden  on  the  country  *^  and  leaves  the  church  of 
Jamaica  an  anomaly  amidst  the  Protestant  establish- 
ments of  the  empire. 

Of  the  clergy^  submission  is  the  first  duty^  and 
patience  the  most  useful  virtue ;  but  the  abuses  of 
religion  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of  law. 
I  shall  leave  to  a  succeeding  annalist  the  ungrateful 
task  of  recording  the  effect  which  these  ecclesiastical 
novelties  have  had  upon  the  state  of  society  and  the 
Colonial  church,  and  content  myself  with  observing 
that^  within  twelve  months  after  its  first  Bishop  had 
been  vested  with  the  extraordinary  power  he  so  in- 
dustriously sought,  an  unfortunate  curate  was  obliged 
to  appeal  for  justice  to  the  commdta  law  of  his 
country ;  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was  suspended 
onlj/  by  the  startling  discovery  that  the  new  dignitary 
was  no  longer  subject  to  it. 

*  See  Note  LVI, 
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Xet  US  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this  busy 
A.D. '  P^ot^  ^*^d  the  final  situation  of  the  colony. 
18J6.      j^  ^g^  decreed  that  the  sinners  of  Jamaica 

should  drain  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance  for 
having  rejected  the  Evidence  law;  and  become  pos- 
sessors of  a  species  of  property  which  it  was  Eng- 
land's crime  to  have  forced  upon  them ;  and  they 
now  trembled  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  which  hiad 
been  treacherously  dug  beneath  their  feet.  '  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  found  himself  nnequal  to  the 
support  of  a  sinking  colony ;  or,  perhaps,  it  formed 
part  of  the  scheme  organised  for  its  destraction  to 
withdraw  him  from  a  government  which,  for  nearfy 
twenty  years,  had  been  the  scene  of  his  active  and 
successful  exertions.    The  intelligence  was  received 
with  the  utmost  consternation,  and  it  might  be  the 
lingering  hope  of  still  retaining  him  which  operated 
so  powerfully  in  subduing  prejudices,  and  promotlhg 
a  measure  which  he  urged  at  the  command  of  the 
British  government.     In  his  last  session.  Did  Slave 
Evidence  Bill  was    revived  with  every  provision 
which  ministers  could  reasonably  ask,  or  the  island 
safely  concede :  but  the  councils  of  the  Assembly 
were  discordant,  their  motions  slow  and  doubtful, 
and  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  universal 
clamour  of  the  country,  by  negotiation  and  intrigue. 
The  Governor  perceived  its  probable  failure ;  and, 
with  consummate  dexterity,  he  withheld  of  softened 
many  of  the  obnoxious  measures  with  which  he  was 
charged.    Instead  of  threats,  he  made  use  of  the 
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gentle  jneans  of  seduction :  wealthy '  dignity^  and 
power  were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostacy  from  the 
prlociples  of  the  former  House^  which  had  been  dis- 
solved. The  law,  which  gave  all  but  freedom  to 
the  QlavCj  was  passed  by  a  considerable  majority. 
It  was  acted  upon,  if  not  with  much  benefit^  at  least 
without  any  mischief,  during  the  space  of  nearly 
twelve  months,  when  the  expectations  of  the  slaves 
i^nd  the  hopes  of  the  colonists  were  again  blasted  by 
the  tardy  information  that  it  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Royal  Councilj  because  the  sectarians  had  been  re-- 
stricted  in  their  nocturnal  meetings,  and  a  stop  was 
put  to  their  system  of  robbery  under  the  name  of 
contributions,  extorted  from  the  weak  minds  and 
shallow  pockets  of  the  slaves  *  by  the  most  fearful 
denunciations  of  God's  wrath. 

Perhaps  a  more  ungracious  measure  has  never 
emanated  from  the  Royal  Council  than  the  sudden 
and  unes^pected  allowance  of  this  important  law — 
important  not  only  as  it  regarded  the  substantial 
improvement  of  the  slaves,  but  still  more  so  as  it 
had  subdued  the  deep-rooted  objections  which  had  so 
long  been  opppsed  to  some  of  its  provisions.  These 
objectionfi  had  been  overcome  by  the  consummate 
dexterity  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  administra- 
tion ;  particularly  that  most  obstinate  prejudice  which 
had  hitherto  withstood  the  admission  of  slave  evi- 
dence, and  which  had  been  conquered  only  by  the 
Q)ost.  judiciow  management     Whqn  it  is  consi* 

♦See  Note  LVUt. 
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dered  that  ibis  act  bad  received,  in  tke  King^  name, 
the  royal  ap|>robaiiQn  of  the  good  feeling  it  niani** 
fested^  and  the  substantial   benefits  it  oonfenred^ 
without  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  its  sepsurate 
clauses ;  and  when  it  was  known  only  as  one  of 
experiments  confined  to  a  trial  of  five  years^  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  prudence  of  the  British 
cabinet  would  have  hesitated  befi3re  it  touched  a 
&bric  raised  with  so  much  difficulty^  and  containing 
so  much  real  and  intrinsic  good;  that  the  over* 
whelming  interests  of  sectarianism  mighty  in  shorty 
have  been  satisfied  with  some  less  precipitate  and 
offensive  mode  of  conveying  the  partial  dissatis^ 
Action  of  the  King's  ministers  at  a  few  insulated 
clauses  in  a  most  important  law.     Instead  of  suck 
a  line  of  conduct  as  would  have  marked  the  caution 
of  a  careful  minister  who  was  really  interested  in 
the  wel&re  of  the  slaves^  Mr.  Huskisson,  upon 
asspming  the  Colonial  Department^  and  before  it 
was  possible  that  he  could  have  made  himsdf  master 
of  the  subject,  even  with  all  the  undivided  industry 
which  he  could  apply,  put  his  name  to  a  despatch^ 
evidently  the  result  of  infinite  thought  and  labour, 
fmd  sent  it  to  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Jamaica,  at 
a  p^iod  when,  had  the  Assembly  been  so  disposed^ 
it  could  not  have  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
rejected  law.    Although  Mr.  Huskisson  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  a  certain  portion  of  censure  for  allowing 
his  name  to  appear  to  this  ^Ltraordinary  despatch,  it 
can  never  be  regcirded  as  his  own  composition. 
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7%ere  is  a  tone  of  hostile  feeling  pervading  the 
whole  of  it;  praise^  wherever  it  is  bestowed^  is 
always  coupled  with  regret  at  something  left  un« 
done ;  and  the  motives  of  the  act  are  so  perversely 
misconstrued^  so  wilfully  perverted^  that  it  betrays 
throughout  the  hand  of  some  agent  of  sectarianism, 
or  hostility  to  the  colonies^  and  not  that  of  an  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  minister^  who^  it  had  been 
fondly  hoped^  would  have  acted  from  the  dictates  of 
fab  own  skill  and  judgment.  Nor  were  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Jamaica  less  disappointed  in  their  expectar 
tions  that  the  Colonial  Department  would  at  length 
be  released  from  those  fetters  which  ^^  the  saints' 
seemed  to  have  imposed  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  predecessors  in  his  office. 

Of  the  impolicy  of  any  sudden  interruption  given 
to  a  law  which  has  once  been  in  opemtion^  there 
can  be  litde  doubt ;  but  when  such  an  interference 
takes  place  in  regard  to  a  law  totally  new  in  its 
principle^  c^d  which  ohanges  the  condition  of  an 
entire  population  in  the  most  essential  points^  the 
consequences  cannot  but  be  highly  injurious^  perhaps 
fatal.  In  the  present  instance^  it  has  weakened  the 
oonfidenee  of  the  slave  in  those  benefits  which  have 
been  held  out  to  him^ — ^taught  him  to  consider  them 
as  delusive  and  insecure^— embarrassed  the  whole 
machine  of  government,  and  defeated  the  ends  of. 
justice  in  two  most  extraordinary  cases.  The  act 
qame  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  May^  1827:  a 
person  was  tried  at  the  ensuing  November  assiws 
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for  murder,  and  the  evidence  of  slaves,  admittefd  in 
his  trial,  contributed  to  his  conviction.  Perhaps  a 
more  atrocious  case  of  murder  has  not  ocomred 
within  the  last  century,  or  one  which  more  loudly 
called  for  punishment.  But  the  hand  of  justice  was 
arrested  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Husldssovi's  letter, 
which  was  dated  in  September,  and  the  Attorney* 
General,  deeming*  this  letter  in  itself,  and  wi&out 
the  Order  in  Council  which  it  promised,'  an  actual 
promulgation  of  the  Royal  will,  the  Lieut.-Govemor 
was  advised  by  the  crown  officer  to  delay  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  until  the  King's  fiirther  plea- 
sure should  be  known.  The  question  appeared  to 
be,  when  did  the  last  slave  law  cease  to  operate, 
and  when  did  that  of  the  year  1816  (which  the  last 
act  had  repealed)  come  again  into  operatiota-^ 
whether  simultaneously  with  the  Order  in  Countfil, 
or  when  that  order  was  received  by  the  liemt^ 
Gbveriior  of  Jamaica  ?  If  the  law  of  1826  remained 
in  force  until  the  order  disallowing  it  was  actuafly 
received,  then  the  conviction  of  the  murderer,  at 
the  November  assizes,  was  legal.  If,  however,  the 
law  ceased  to  operate  on  the  16th  of  October i  the 
date  of  the  Order  in  Council,  then  he  was  tried 
under  flie  provisions  of  a  law  which  ceased  to  be 
in  force,  and  of  course  his  conviction  cannot  be 
sustained. 

There  is  another  case  of  equal  atrocity  Which 
hangs  on  this  important  question.  Two  negro 
slaves  mnrdered  their  white  employer  in  ^  month 
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of  October^  1827 ;  aod  tfaey  were  tried  (after  the 
arrival  of  the  Order  in  Council)  under  the  law  of 
1816.  But  as  the  offence  was  committed  before 
the  rec^pt  of  that  order^  if  the  opinion  generally 
entertained,  though  it  did  not  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Attoraey-General,  that  the  last  law  remained  in 
force  until  the  order  disallowing  it  was  received  on 
the  23d  of  December,  be  correct,  then  the  conviction 
of  these  slaves  must  be  illegal,  as  they  were  tried 
under  the  law  of  the  year  1816,  which  the  last  act 
had  repealed* 

These  atrocious  cases,  which  have  thrown  the 
whole  colony  into  confusion,  and  induced  conse- 
quences which  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  wiU  profit  by,  are  still  in  suspense; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  law  autho- 
rities in  England,  one  of  them  must  remain  un- 
punished.' The  Attorney-General  of  Jamaica  felt, 
indeed^  so  much  diffidence  in  his  own  opinion  upon 
this  ^unexampled  proceeding,  that  he  very  prudently 
advised  the  magistracy  of  the  island  to  discharge  by 
proclamation  all  slaves  remaining  untried  for  ofiences 
oommitted  since  the  1st  of  May,  1827,  when  the 
li^t  act  came  into  operation. 

Hie  Assembly  was,  in  the  mean  time,  urged  once 
more  to  renew  the  law,  with  many  im-      ^.b. 
portant  and  dangerous  additions  suggested      ^^^^' 
by  the  new  colonial  minister :  but  it  expressed,  with 
force  and  freedom,  the  grievances  which,  on  every 
side,,  oppressed  the  ruined  proyincej  resolutely  re« 
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hmd  to  ackanoe  anotbar  siep^  and  fortified  itsetf 
behind  the  firm  or  feeble  barrier  of  oanstitational 
jostice  and  the  ftdth  of  nations. 

I  hasten  to  oondude^  but  must  not.  omit  qn  in* 
stance  of  tardy  solioitade  wfaidk  the  Assembly  educed 
for  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  had  been  repeatedly 
attempted,  with  more  zeal  than  success^  to  reform 
two  of  the  learned  professions^  while  the  abuses  oS 
the  third  were  attaining  a  monstrous  and  pamicioos 
growth ;  and  though  the  professors  of  medicine  mighit 
have  been  more  effectually  weeded  by  the  Qxamining; 
masters  of  the  schools,  the  multitude  of  lives  y^hkix 
have  here  been  sacaifieed  to  pergonal  interest  and 
the  blindest  ignoranee^  called  long  Hm9e  for  ilM 
strong  hand  of  leg^dative  interference. 

The  young  aspinmts  of  medical  fame,  or  rather 
practice^  have  been  usually  cons^ed  to  the  distant 
freedom  of  the  Edinburgh  academy,  and,  perhaps,  if 
they  escaped  the  terrors  of  the  Holyrood,  they  were 
permitted  to  lounge  away  a  few  weeks  in  the  schools 
or  streets  of  Paris.  With  a  nominal  diploma,  or, 
much  more  frequently,  with  none  at  all^  they  w^re 
then  tomed  loose  upon  their  bilious  victims  ip  either 
Indies,  with  the  proud  title  of  Pf^^ddan,  which  there 
swallows  up  every  other  branch  of  the  h0a]ing  art. 
The  representetives  of  the  numerous  absentees  were 
influenced  by  various  motives,  of  which  flattery  was 
not  the  least*,  to  divide  a  practice  which  might 

*  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me  a  recent  TenUanen  Medicum^ 
consuting  of  twenty  pages  of  bad  Latin,  with  four  of  distiiiol 
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mamtsdn  one  respectable  individsial  amongst  m  havA 
of  these  plebeian  doctors,  ivfao  gained  bat  a  seaaty 
and  discreditable  subsistmee  from  the  pvaetice  of 
their  pemioioos  art.  An  affectation  of  learning,  and 
an  authoritative  tone^  passed  oorrent  amongst  tkek^ 
usual  associates,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  daily 
sacrificed  to  their  mcorrigible  igoorance  under  the 
common  and  convenient  veil  of  tropical  disease. 
The  Assembly  at  length  noticed  the  abuse^  and 
instituted  a  school  of  medicine^  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  members  of  the 
profession,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ^camining  all 
candidates  for  practice  before  tiiey  were  let  loose 
upon  a  credulous  public.  But  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature,  for  reasons  which  lie  hid  in  the 
recesses  of  its  council  chamber,  refused  its  assent — 
Ae  bill  was  lost^  imposition  triumphed^  and  the 
people  died. 

The  Duke^  in  the  mean  time,  had  left  the  island, 
and  Sir  John  Keane  ascended  the  chair  of  the 
executive  with  the  vicarious  title  which  he  long  had 
held.  He  possessed^  and  perhaps  surpassed^  the 
ordinary  virtues  of  a  soldier^  and  he  readily  adopted 
the  forms  and  maxims  of  a  military  government^ 
resigning  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  ease : 
for  though  he  strictly  performed  the  duties  which 

ond  doggrel  dedicatic»s,  to  four  individuals,  not  oo/e  of  who^a 
can  probably  comprehend  more  than  his  own  name  in  the 
fawning,  fulsome  compliment ;  but  they  have  the  cpmmand  of 
practice. 
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Were'  defined^  his  interest:  icould^  neiflfaer  be  -esciiBd^ 
net  df  smeh  avail,  in  a  colony  of  whose  ooneenis 
he  knew  but  ]itde>  and  could  expect  to  govem  for 
so  short  a  time.  Though  his  moderation  has  not 
esosped  the  reproach  of  indolenice^  his  mkid  was 
vigorous,  and  his  prudence  successful.  He  miautely 
inspected  the  mihtia^  published  a  new  code  of  regn^ 
lations^  and^  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  eminently 
distinguished  himself  by  the  dear  and  rapid  equity 
of  bis  decrees.  In  the  exercise  of  public  juBtkce  hd 
ever  proved  himsdf  firm  and  impartial ;  and  in  his 
jpalace  he  surpassed  the  gay  hospitafity  of  all  his 
pmdecessors.  The  voluptuous  splendour  of  his 
entertainments  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  muUiiude ; 
every  eye  and  every  tongue  affected  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of 
•cei^mony,  or  dissimulation,  was  drawn  over  the 
general  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. But  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  government 
had  now  been  broken^  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of 
the  reflecting  few  who  revolved  in  their  anxious 
minds  the  past  history  and  the  probable  fate  of  a 
colony,  which,  if  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time, 
could  hardly  be  recognised  for  that  of  an  happy  age 
ere  it  was  blighted  by  the  fiscal  avidity,  or  chastised 
by  the  severe  hand  of  an  unnatural  parent.  Amidst 
hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise  and  the  hopes 
of  the  credulous,  the  season  of  reform  had  rolled 
away;  the  calamities  of  the  times  had  wasted  the 
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numbers*  and  sobstanoe  of  the  people ;  the  ooost  fertiia 
kmds  were  left  wifliout  cuItiTation  or  iBfaabHantS'; 
and  the  island  remmned  but  a  shadow  and  sepuiofafe 
of  its  former  self,  x 

The  streams  of  blood  which  flow  down  the  pages 
of  history  through  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  pre* 
sent  century^  are  now  stopped^  and  the  woiid  once 
more  enjoys  calm  repose.  But  peace  and  jusiiee 
have  been  long  ^nce  banished  from  Jamaica:  all 
her  iiffititutidns  are  withered,  and  her  ruin  has  been 
accelerated  by  storms  and  earthquakes.  The  trunk 
is  at  length  bent  to  the  ground^  and  although  the 
hurricane  has  passed  away,  it  can  rise  no  more^^to 
y^etatiott  and  its  life  have  fled. 

*  See  Note  LIII. 


CoNctxTDiNO  Chapter. 

THE  ORIGINAL  STATE  OF  THE  NEGROES  IN 

THEIR  NATIVE  LAND. 

It  cannot  be  feonsidered  foreign  to  the  purposes  of 
this  history,  to  introduce  some  notice  of  the  original 
condition  of  the  extraordinary  people,  whose  vices 
have  stained  its  pages  with  so  many  crimes,  and 
whose  ajipearance  has  attracted  the  Wonder  of  tnan- 
kind.  I  should  probably  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  the  readet  were  I  to  omit  it;  yet  it  would  far 
exceed  my  limits  or  ability  to  describe  the  peculiar 
habits  of  so  strange  and  barbarous  a  people.  In 
a  single,  if  possible,  in  a  short  chapter,  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  sketch  a  general  outline  of 
the  various  nations  or  tribes  which  administered  to 
the  slave-trade,  and  by  which  we  are  here  sur- 
rounded. 

In  every  age,  the  various  regions  of  Africa  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes,  whose 
indolence  refused  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  whose 
restless  spirit  disdained  the  confinement  of  a  seden^ 
tary  life.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  imp^ection  of 
their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their 
wants,  their  desires,  their  engagements,  still  con- 
tinue the  same ;  and  the  influence  of  food  or  climate, 
which,  in  an  improved  state  of  society^  is  suspended 
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or  subdued  by  such  a  Tariety  of  moral  causes^  most 
powerfuUy  contributes  to  form  and  to  maintain  the 
common  character  of  these  monstrous  barbarians^ 
The  operation  of  instinct  is  more  sune  and  simple 
than  that  of  reason :  it  is  much  easier^  for  mstance> 
to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped  than  the 
speculations  of  a  philosopher— the  qualifications  of 
a  negro  than  the  accomplishments  of  a  scholar — and 
the  savage  tribes  of  mankind^  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals^  preserve  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  each  other:  otherwise 
we  might  be  surprised  at  the  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter which  pervades  all  the  African  tribes  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Jamaica:  for  the  picture 
of  one  contains  the  outline  of  them  all.  Though 
brought  from  an  extent  of  coast  reaching  fifteen 
hundred  miles  on  each  side  of  the  equator^  the  only 
shade  of  difierence  seems  to  be  that  which  contracts 
the  narrow  intellect  by  a  regular  though  scarcely  per^^ 
ceptible  scale,  through  the  darkest  hue  of  Ethiopia) 
from  the  serviceable  tawny  Moor*,  who,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  his  land>  may  see  the  shores 
of  Europe,  to  the  stupid,  squalid,  nui-browU  Hot^ 
tentot  of  the  southern  Cape. 

*  The  Moors,  although  black  to  the  eyes  of  a  common 
observer,  are  much  les^  so  than  the  negroes ;  and  there  is  not 
an  ancient  family  in  Poitugal  which  possesses  the  light  hair  and 
blue  eye  of  an  unmixed  European^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the .  Neapolitans,  are 
still  highly  tinged  with  negro  blood  ;  and  that  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps  alone  are  the  real  boundaries  of  <k>1out. 
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. : jQar  modem aequaintanoe  wUh  aU^the^ioieinediAjie 

jtril»^,i8  aocoofiaeditiid imperfeot^ thi^ H 08oa supply 

jOO:idw.flf  theb  native  said  Qiigin^l  coBditK)a>  wooa- 

Bec^  miii  .ibe  iatefcourse  which  the   slii:ve-tcade 

.4Btf0diM^  and  winch  corrupted  all  their  ioi^utioiid; 

,n9r;do  tb^  aanrative^  pf  those  who  have,  attempted 

,tp  desorijbe  th?m^  offer  anything  bu(t  a  coafpsedmasp 

pf  Jbighly  improbaUte^  and  even  eontradictoiy  iWAtteri. 

,Pne  ;ob^rvation>  lH>weverj  they  all  agjree  in^Hthcit 

.the.  Afri$;an  hordes  resemble  each  other  in  their 

;^b^r!Qfis .  liyes ;  thajt  they  all  practise .  the  sami^ 

jpeansf .  pf  subsistence^  and  employ  the  ^aa9aie  ^arms  of 

.dfistruction ;  wlnle  all  th^  is  monstroqi^^.vi^;  and 

.p(;^mptiUie>  is  universally  found  amopgst  .those 

jpavpigqs^  whose  native  cowardice  can  he  stjiipul^ted 

^qly  by  :the  consciousness  of  numbers*  .  TheMT  hoi^ses 

.91^  tifid  rodei^t  hoyi^ls^  afifordi^  an .  iqppr&ptpafyi} 

{5)^rjb^.;3l)elt^  .from  the  intoterable  heate  audi  ms^ 

pi,?^  topical  summer.; .  their  garments.  Hre.  the < mprt 

jpathsome.  skiqs.    They-  scarify-  their  faces .  or :  imttti- 

^]^ jtbair  bodies ;  in.  speech. they  are/qtiickj  io  aiOtioja 

S<m3  i^  treajty .  perfidiotas.;   and  they,  share  itbe 

t^(aiW2$m  n^roaqh  of  barbariaosj  too .  ignomDl'  j^ 

conceive  the  importance  of  truths  and  too  proud  to 

deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of  the  n;iost  sblen^ 

.Wg^^BQCffte.      Their   simplicity  ha^   lately  hem 

<|frai8ed  by  their  igtw^^nt  br  interested  advocates  Ai 

England;  yet  they  abstain  only  from  what  they  have 

n^TQi:  jknov^n;*  wh?tex^w  .they  see^rthey  cevet;  their 

desk^  we  iiisatiate.  and  their  sole  industry  is  the 

j_"^«  ■•■■  ■■ 
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hMd  of  violence  and  rapine.  The  fttther  sells  his 
child  into  perpetual  slavery^  the  ciiild  hir  &tiier  * ; 
and  they  habitually  steal  one  another^  or  dispose  of 
their  own  persons^  to  gratify  their  immediatte  wants. 
From  their  earliest  infancy  they  are  exercised  in 
the  destruction  of  each  otiier;  and  if  we  fill  up 
the  outline  of  the  general  picture,  we  must  stain 
it  with  a  view  of  the  horrid  rites  of  cannibalism. 
In  the  use  of  the  bow  their  arm  is  strongs  their  aim 
sure,  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  with  irre- 
sistible force ;  but  in  the  ranks  of  battle  they  can 
be  driven  forwards  only  by  the  pressure  of  succeed* 
ing  crowds.  In  ambush  alone  they  are  sly  and 
formidable.  Mercy  they  are  taught  by  experience 
seldom  to  ask,  and  it  is  more  rarely  bestowed  :  both 
sexes  are  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  th^ 
appetite  for  raw  flesh  countenances  a  false  impres- 
sion  that  all  are  equally  depraved  by  an  annari;ural 
hMiging  for  human  food.  like  the  animals  of  prey 
which  range  their  native  forests,  the  savages  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  worlds  experience  the  vicissitudes 
of  famhie  and  plenty ;  and  the  stomach  is  inured  to 
sustain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the  opposite 

*  Aa  extraordinary  instance  of  thia  fact  ia  recorded  by  Le 
Maire,  in  his  Voyage  (p.  82.  edit  Paris,  1695.)  The  reader  will 
be  rather  oonfuaed  than  edified  by  the  voyages  of  Broeck>  1906; 
Jobs9ii,  16^1  \  Stibbsg  17^4;  Moore»  17^  j  or  the  advenUis^ 
of  Job  Ben  Salomon,  1731 ;  all  of  which  may  be  found,  with 
admirable  comments,  in  the  4ih  vol.  of  the  Hist.  Gen.  des 
Voyages.  See  alM  the  Voyages  of  Villauh,  1667 ;  tibirt  of  FMl- 
lips,  1694;  Loyer,  1701;  Atkinst  1721;  the  Cbevalie(t  dfA 
Marchals,  1725 ;  Smith,  1727 ;  and  Snelgrave»  1719, 
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esiromes  of  hunger  and  intempemnoe.  Him  supply 
of  food  is  prolonged  and  raultiplied  by  their  undis&i- 
guiahing  appetite  and  patient  abstinence ;  bat  the 
latter^  which  a  Stoic  might  approve  and  an  hermit 
envy^  is  constantly  succeeded  by  the  most  yaraaious 
indulgence  of  the  former;  and  they  indifferenUy 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  those  animals  which  have 
been  killed  for  their  use^  or  have  died  of  disease. 
Some  of  the  more  fortunate  savages  are  plentifully 
nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature ;  but  the  oosb^ 
mon  association  of  carnivorous,  and  cruel^  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  their  contrast  with  such  as  inhabit  an 
nngrataful  soil.  Let  the  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  determine,  if  they  can»  how  far  the 
temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  governed  by  th^ 
use  of  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  but^  though  u>^ 
may  not  be  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  oC 
Bouaseau's  opinion*^  we  shall  be  compelled  ta 
allow  that  the  sight  of  domestic  cruelty  must  have 
9  powerfiil  influence  upon  the  morals  of  a  peqple;.. 
The  sentiment  of  compassion  must  be  weakened  by 
beholding  the  lamb  slaughtered  by  the  same  hand 
from  which  it  was  accustomed  to  receive  its  daily 

*  ^*  Les  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sont  en  g^n^ral  craels  et 
ii^roces,  plus  que  les  autres  hommes ;  cette  observation  est  de 
tous  ks  Henx,  et  de  tous  les  temps  :  la  barbarle  Anglaise  est 
eonnue.  Je  sais  que  les  Anglais  vantent  beaucoup  leur  buma^ 
nit6,  et  le  bon  naturel  de  leur  natioD,  qu'ils  appellent  good 
naiured  people ;  mais  ils  ont  beau  crier  cela  tant  qu*ils  peuvent, 
penoime  lie  le  n&p^te  apr^s  eux ;''  (Emile,  vol.  i.»  page  835,  ed. 
Paris,  1792)-^so  much  for  national  enmity ! 
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food;  and  even  the  charge  again0t  the  Creoie 
jfemoles^  who  are  br^d  within  sight  of  domestio 
slttvery  and  the  driver'0  whip^  may  be  less  un&unded 
than  we  would  willingly  allow. 

The  customs  and  manners  of  the  native  Africans 
seem  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  measure  of  thdf 
narrow  intdlect.  They  live  in  societies^  it  is  true — 
some  of  them  in  towns,  which  ai«  said  to  be  exten- 
sive ;  and  if  a  life  of  slavish  idleness  imply  enjoy- 
mentt  they  are  happy.  But  they  have  no  regular 
tions  dictated  by  foresight;  their  actions  are  the 
simple  result  of  revengefiil^  selfish  feelings  influenced 
l^  the  Climes  which  universally  prevail  amongst 
them.  Their  acts  are^  therefore^  vindictive;  and 
death  or  foreign  slavery  is  the  only  punishment  te 
which  their  stubborn  barbaurity  can  bend.  A  fine  ov 
compensation  for  murcfer  is  femiliar  to  the  barbariang 
of  every  age ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
European  factories  upon  the  coast  of  Africa^  it  has 
been  lately  established  by  the  superior  rices  c(  a 
disg^ceful  commerce ;  but  amongst  the  unsi(>phisti'» 
eated  Africans  of  the  interiw^  the  kinsmen  of  tbe 
dead  are  at  Uberty  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands 
the  strict  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of 
the  negroes  will  sometimes  refuse]  the  head  of  the 
murderer^  and  substitute  rather  an  innooeiit  to  a 
guilty  person^  transferring  the  penalty  to  the  best, 
the  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom  they 
have  been  injured.  Should  the  chosen  victim  &M 
by  their  own  hand>  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
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of  reprisal :  the  interest  and  the  principal  of  the 
bloody  debt  are  thus  accumulated  ;  the  individuals 
of  either  party  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion'; 
the  tribe  itself  becomes  divided^  and  generations 
will  sometimes  pass  away  before  the  account  of  ven- 
geance be  finally  closed. 

The  dexterity  with  which  the  negroes  make  use  of 
poison  to  gratify  their  inhuman  propensities,  sur- 
passes the  utmost  re6nements.  of  Asiatic  cruelty. 
The  drug  is  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  the  price  of  four  slaves  will  scarcely  purchase 
the  quantity  necessary  to  extinguish  the  fife  of  ah 
individual  by  this  subtle  mode  ^  :  yet  it  is  concen- 
trated in  so  small  a  compass,  that  the  immersion  in 
any  liquor  of  the  fingor  under  whose  nail  it  lies  con- 
cealed, causes  the  immediate  death  of  the  drinke^. 
The  religion  of  those  who  have  not  embraced  Hie 
corrupted  faith  of  Islam  consists  chiefly  in  the  care 
of  the  fetiche  f .  The  word  signifies  a  charni  or  en- 
chantment ;  to  take  a  fetiche  is  to  take  an  oath,  and 
to  make  a  fetiche  is  to  render  worship*  Every  negro 
carries  it  about  his  person,  and  esteems  it  so  sacred 
that  he  abhors  the  approach  of  another:  *  although  It 
usually  consists  of  nothing  more  valuable  than  a 
feather,  a  stone,  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  .bone ;  an4  the 
obeahy  with  which  we  are  so  fatally  familiar  dua-  J«i- 


'    •Phniips'sVoya^,  16&4.  .if      // 

t  Fetich^  is  the  name  used  in  Guinea ;  on  the  bafifidrs  df^&ie 
Senegal  aiid  Gambia,  \i  is 'GrisgrHs.  S^cj  the  V6yag^'6f  "Sliiilli 
in  the  year  1726.  .     .  >  ■     .  .       / 
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msuQa.  is  no  other  than  this  doctrine  of  the  fetiche. 
To  these  imaginary  duties  it  is  no  unusual  practice 
to  sacrifice  multitudes  of  human  Adctitns ;  and  an 
Englishman  once  assisted  in  the  barbarous  ceremo- 
nies which  gave  the  bodies  of  four  hundred  negroes 
to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  people,  their  blood  to 
propitiate  the  fetiche^  and  their  heads  to  adorn .  the 
chamber  of  the  king*.  The  flesh  was  boiled  and 
dqyoured;  and  on  the  following  day  nothing  re- 
m.^ined  but  the  traces  of  the  bloody  meal,  and  tl^e 
innumerable  flies  which  clouded  the  air  throughout 
the  neig^ibourhood.  The  barbarian  conquerors^  who 
thus  satisfied  their  revenge^  applied  the  sculls  of  their 
victims  either  to  adorn  their  state  apartments  by 
strings  of  them  festooned  around  the  walls^  or  to 
pave  their  avenues  and  courts  t>  or  sometime^  as 
4i:inking  cups. 

The  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  poured 
its  superabundant  population  into  the  European 
slave,  market,  and  furnished  these  colonies  ivith  la- 
bourers^  exposes  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  an  ex- 
tent of  coast  reaching  no  less  than  three  thousand 
piles ;  land  it  i?  probable  that  the  tropics  scarcelv 
popfiae  all  those  interior  provinpes  which  sent  their 

' '  *  iSrielgrave*8  History  of  the  Conquest  ofthc  KingcKmi  of  Juida, 

t  The  court  of  the  ruined  Prussian  fort  of  Fredericksbourg 

was  thus  paved  by  the  Kabaschii;  pfgro^  Jqhi}  ^onniif  f^hose 

i09s4e  An4^c^  ^  barba^oi^  valc^ur  are  ^still  compiemora^d  by 

.jQifftMi)  tri);»es  in  Jau^aica  at  the.  Cbrj^toias  festival.    (SmitlCs 

Voyage  to  Guinea,  1727.) 
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captires^  slaves,  or  convicts,  to  the  distant  shoreiSy 
where  British  purchasers  were  ready  to  neceive 
them.  The  natives  of  Caflraria  and  Cape  Yerd ; 
those  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
sandy  desert  of  Zahara ;  the  Congo  and  the  Foulis ; 
the  Hottentot  and  the  Arab ;  have  thus  sometimes 
been  chained  together  in  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  or 
met  in  the  distant  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  found  the 
conditions  of  servitude  established  there  an  unusual 
state  of  freedom  and  repose.  The  Gold  Coast,  or 
ftat  part  of  it  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and,  therefore,  most  accessible  to  th6 
interior  tribes,  was  the  Botat^  Bay  of  the  nationd 
fh)m  afar,  as  well  as  the  principal  market  of  those 
barbarous  hordes  which  sacrificed  alike  their  cap- 
tives or  their  offspring,  to  purchase  the  rare  inven- 
tions of  European  art  and  industry.  It  would  be  an 
endless,  probably  a  (ruitlei^s  task  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  habits,  passions  and  constitutions  whidi 
are  to  be  found  upon  this  extensive  line  of  coast,  and 
which  yet  so  faintiy  distinguish  the  numerous  nations 
from  each  other.  Experience  proves  that  a  strange 
uniformity  of  barbarism  pervades  them  all :  and  tkat 
the  only  difference  lies  in  the  degrees  of  the  same 
base  qualities  which  mark  the  negro  race  throughout. 
They  are  a  people  who  have  never  emerged  from  a 
state  of  primitive  infancy  and  natural  barbarity  r — 
whatever  facilities  may  have  been  afforded  them  in 
the  remote  ages  of  the  world,  whatever  communica- 
tion they  may  have  had  vrith  the  improved  nations 
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of  the  earth,  the  stream  of  civilization  has  been  toQ 
small  to  pass  over  the  thirsty  sauds  of  the  desert^  or 
to  make  its  way  effectually  through  the  forests  of  the 
interior  provinces.  Heaven  and  earth  have  heeq, 
opposed  to  the  effort;  and  the  difficulty  of  over* 
coBodng  such  obstacles  has  been  found  invincible,  and 
is  so  still.  Tlie  Esquimaux^  and  the  Greenlander, 
would  never  have  lived  in  towns^  or^  what  is  the  sam^ 
things  they  would  never  have  cultivated  the  earthy 
had  their  portion  of  its  surface  remained  in  its  pri- 
mitive obscurity*  Nor  will  the  negroes  ever  become 
civilized  as  long  as  they  live  in  an  unhealthy  wil- 
derness of  sand  or  wood,  beneath  tibe  scorching  in« 
fluence  of  the  equator,  and  exposed  to  an  intensity 
of  san  and  vapour,  which  no  human  being  else  cap 
bear.  It  is  agriculture  alone  which  leads  mankind 
from  the  last  degree  of  savage  life  to  the  first  of 
dvilized  society ;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
is  alike  the  curse  of  man  and  the  source  of  all  his 
arts,  we  may  conceive  that  the  further  a  peopte  arq 
distant  fix>m  that  source  on  which  all  depends,  the 
more  barbarous  must  they  necessarily  be ;  while  it 
thus  becomes  a  work  of  no  difficulty  to  determine  th§ 
predse  rank  which  the  various  tribes  of  savages  may 
be  fiuriiy  deemed  to  occupy* 

The  humamfy  of  the  slave-trade  has  be^  defended 
upon  a  principle,  that  to  afford  the  savages  of  Africa 
an  <^pportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
oivilized  institutions  of  Europe,  which  they  could 
never  enjoy  in  their  own  land^  because  European* 
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oftiinot  yi^it  them  in  raffieieot  numbers,  to  d»$Bemin 
nate  Uieir  Imowleclgie*  was  an  act  of  cbafity*    Thit 
to  refuse  to  the  wretched  yictinis  of  barbarityj  a  re*^ 
fbge  from  those  loathsame  habits  whioh  find  a  ready 
substitute  for  labour  in  the  food  which  their  own  flerii 
supplies^  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  reiigo^ 
myriads  to  the  unnatural  appetites*  the  hornd.saoii*/ 
fices^  or  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  whidbi  awaked 
them  in  their  native  land.     I  touch  with,  selnetance^ 
and  I  dispatch  with  haste^  an  arguooent  wliieh  offends 
the  ear  of  a  free  people^  or  which,  at  btisiwe  .ave 
deprived  of  the  means  of  substantiating  by  the  Ja^* 
meltable  &te  of  those  travellers  who  might'  lmre> 
proved  the  fact  upon  the  spot.     But  tf^  before  tike 
Eku-cpean  trade  was  opened  by  the  .avruice  of  onebf 
our  British  queens,  the  slaves  and  .prisonars  were 
usually  saorificed  to  revenge*  or  to  thdx  divinitjesiior 
to  satif^te  tlieir  appetites^  fewer  must  have  been  the 
victuns  of  such  barbarity  while  fifty  thowani  >weite  - 
annually  transported  beyond  its  rea<^» .    f  i.  t.      t  . 
The  natives  of  Africa  who  w«^  brought  to  these  • 
shoras  were  chiefly  ia  that  maturity/ of  •  age.  which' < 
rendered  their  effective  labour  most  valuaUe.  Tweaiy 
years  have  nowdapsed  ssmee  that  sooroe  ofati-agm^ 
cultural  population  has  been  stopped ;  and.  the  mangel' 
of  death  has  left  but  few  of  them  amoi^sfit  vj^j    But ; 
we  may  stitt  oli^rve  their  oHgioal  ohaffaeters>  un*^ 
touched  by  iheti  habitual  intercourse  withnthe  Coeofo  i 
natives .  who  surround  theikr^  >  We  sea  the.iGoror* 
mantinsi  and  in  gemrai  all  the  tribes  of  iOuiiieai  tiie- 
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mo8iferociou8>  obstioate^  and  mllen  of  tlieiti  al¥:'^flie' 
Minnahs^  ofi  the  other  hand»  timid  and  d^s^yotKliti^^' 
the  Matidingoes  and  Oongoes  unhealthy,  well  tnadey 
andwithcHit  the  ueHai  disfigarmg*  tnai^kg^  yet  rendet«d' 
n&tnrally  iacafiable  of  bodily  iexertion  by  the  unifohtt' 
fertility  of  their  native  soil.  The  Papaws^  Gonchte/ 
Wbidahs^  and  Angolans^  are  the  most  u^efbl  slares 
merely  as  machines  of  toil ;  but  basely  disposed  and 
harbaiXMSsly  igtiorant :  tiie  £bboes>  or  Mocoes^  lire* 
the  most  filthy^  desperate  and  lazy; '  addicted  to' 
soioide^  and  unequal  to  the  slightest  degree  of  Idbour  ^ ' 
those  from  the  kingdom  of  Judda  are  better,  Add' 
those:  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegiil^  perhaps  the' 
best. 

The  country  from  whenee  tiiey  derive  their  ot$^ ' 
forms,  it  maybe  thought^  bat  a  very  imperfecfi€Fv{d^ncti  ' 
of  qoaiityy  Trhi^h  may  easily  mislead ;  yet^  dilriiij^tliie  ' 
continuance  t)f  the  slare^^Tade,  >  it  wtts  generally  so  ^ 
weU  supported  by  experience^  that  it  occasioned -tAe  ' 
most  considerable  vwrieties  in  the  prices  given  i^ytiUd' ' 
Jamaica  purlchasers ;  aoMi  the  lines  ard  still  so  strongly 
marked  ^t  they  cannot  be  mistaken*    Thekingdotti  - 
of  Gaboon  is,  indeed,  an  exoeptkm  to  all  rdej  ^for- 
from  its  territones^  situated  at  ttie  bottom  of  the  Gulf  ^ 
of  Quinea^a  well  disposed  ikc^rowas>  never  ibtpbghtl   ^ 
The  Foulis  ace  more  edi^ily  diitelplini^d  th^n  id*(^' 
thdr  mere  soothem  neighbours  \  and^  d^licsiciy  of  ' 
their  frame '  may^  perhaps;  have'  had  sbnie  leifi^t  npoft  ' 
their  mhids;  but  if  we  lod:  (brim  African  A^hom  Ay '  ' 
be  useful  in  the  capacity  of  a  dotM^tio  s^r^fiuit/'^e   ' 
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must  approach  the  SenegBl^  or  oross^  perhaps^  Um 
sands  of  Zahara  toiiie  countrj  of  the  Moons.  Not 
an  individual  of  the  whole  race  knoirs>  ho^raver,  in 
his  own  land^  what  native  freedom  means : — their 
davery  is  there  a  habit;  their  liberty  is  here  an 
aocident ;  nor  have  they  any  passion^  even  in  Jamaiea^ 
for  a  state  the  qualities  of  which,  from  the  most  remote 
ages^  they  have  been  so  utterly  unacquainted  witk*« 
The  natives  of  the  southern  confines  of  Zahara 
bear  some  afiinity  in  diaracter^  and  a  great  resem* 
blance  in  complexion,  to  the  Arab  or  the  Moor* 
From  these  we  descend  gently  in  the  shades  of 
colour^  and  rapidly  in  the  obscmrity  of  the  mind,  to 
the  darker  mixtures  of  the  Senegal.  If  we  proceed 
still  towards  the  south,  we  find  the  Foulis,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert,  dege- 
nerating through  the  Ghiolofs  to  the  jet  fatack  Man* 
dingo  of  the  Garabra,  and  exhibitiiig  the  poweiffiil 
energy  of  climate  on  the  children  of  a  common 
parent.  The  hue  has  here  reached  its  extrww 
intensity ;  but  the  cbsun  of  moral  degradatioB  is  still 
prolonged,  and  descends,  through  the  tribes  of 
Upper  Guinea,  to  (he  Grain,  the  Irory,  and  the 
Gold  coasts,  petty  kingdoms,  possessing  an  nni*. 
formity  of  character  scarcely  human*  In  Lower 
Guinea,  an  artificial  population  and  mixed  »oe  in<> 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery ;  the  example  of  its  founder  is,— ^1P  be  enftBa- 
okisedall  his  slavtes  upon  his  death  bed.  The  law  decreedtonly, 
that  in  the  sale  of  captives,  mothers  should  never  be  separated 
from  their  children. 
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haSAia  the  swampy  shores  of  Old  Calebar :  for  the 
interior  hordes  of  the  Giajas^  tiie  most  savage  of 
ail  beneath  an  haman  form,  in  some  remote  age» 
are  said  to  have  pomred  from  the  inland  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  ravaged  and  plundered  every  nation 
in  their  progress  to  the  sea^  and  mingled  with  the 
conquered  tribes  from  the  Slave  Coast  to  Angola^  Or 
even  to  Benguela^  and  the  country  of  the  Hottentots^ 
a  race  not  less  powerful  or  savage  than  themselves. 
From  these  barbarians^  who  might  have  learnt  the 
art  of  war  from  the  Abyssinians,  the  natives  of  the 
western  shores  borrowed  the  horrid  customs  of 
human  sacrifice^  and  learnt  that  refinement  of  luxury 
which  distinguishes  the  excellence  of  human  flesh# 
Cannibals  of  the  most  disgusting  description^  hard- 
ened in  idolatry^  and  wallowing  in  blood,  the  cha* 
racter  of  these  people  is  still  unchanged. 

With  this  imper&ot  picture,  which  represents 
human  nature  in  her  most  disgusting  form,  we  might 
reasonably  be  contented,  did  not  ibe  endeavoiu^ 
which  we  are  here  making  to  persuade  the  fierce 
barbarians,  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion,  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  God,  lead  our  curiosity 
to  inquire  what  might  have  been  the  origin  of  their 
peculiar  race,  and  whettier  they  have  ever  before 
possessed  the  means  of  acquiring  that  rdigion  and 
those  arts  which  have  raised  the  savages  of  Europe 
to  ih^r  present  state  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 

T)ie  age  of  the  negro  race  ascends  beyond  all 
reach  and  record;  and  with  respect  to  the  cause 
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.of  ita.cokmr^  inl^nnatioB  has.bee^  soi  tittle*  ^^nded 
by  our  boastad  ^wprovemeote  in.  the  pbysicdogi^ 
art9»  tha^  it  ranmins  buried  in;  myrtpiioue  ohBcmiiy, 
froiq  wbich  it .  would  violate  history  tp,  attempt  ijp 
rescue  it    It  may^  however^  be  obaervedi  tbs^t  tbe 
true  n^ro  is  found  in  no  jqoarter  of  the  gM>e  wbere 
Ihe  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  excessive  nor>  ia  Jdil 
parts  where  it  is.    They  naturally  exist  nowher^e  ;buft 
within  the  torrid  zone:   in  Senegal^  in.  Gqiiiea^ 
throughout  the  western  shores  of  Africa^  in  Nubia^ 
fMad  in  the  Papous  land.    In  Nubia  the  natives  ihftve 
ever  continued .  purely  bladk  as  the  negroes  .of  the 
(pianihraj  with  thick  lips,  flat  noses>  and  vooUy  halir, 
phenomena  which  have  fruitlessly  e^^eicigeii  .thQ:  pbi^ 
iqsopber^  and  theologians  ofofir  cmn  d^i$>>)but 
which^  from  the  effisct  of  mens  or  less  JknowMgQ^ 
werp  l^hi^ld  with  little  atte»tioB^  by  th^^.angientft. 
Oil  the,  a4|oining  territory,  and»  ^  n«wflri;t^  t||p 
i^natcr^.tbe. natural  hif^V,  pf  .tb^^y^nM^^bfio^- 
proved  bry  a  mi^ure  ^.Arahip.n  blQi9dj:ba$i<illistod 
the  naturalist^  by  affwd^ngthe.^Rgu^r.pPBqof  1b^ 
ibur  thoiisand  ye^rs  ere>  not  sqtfioient.tQ  ?ha9g(^itb^ 

. , .  tTb^ .  th^tci^Qgi^ns ,  ^,  <the .  {^ 

thfi^selves.  mvuix,  <be|;t9F.  tpfbmed  thmi  iAmftuifif 

former  ages,  have  asserted,  that  the  negfroes  descend 
Jn  a  (iirect'  Brie  from  the  loin^  bi  Calnl  whose  nose, 
they^sa^y^  wa6i%tteii^>by:the./haadr<Qfi.God>Maad 
Whos^  body  "Wttsc  stained '  Malck  fiis'  Ms' -«ifl^e«m^ 
soul,  to  imprmt  the  everlastmg  cnai^tof;  ,<^.,  ^ 
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asMisshif*.  The  learned  df  an  earlier  'age  taught 
in  the  fiohools  of  philosophy  that  the  iEthidpians 
were  the  posterity  of  Chus^  or  of  Canaim^  or*  of 
Ismael;  and  the  Abb6  Plnche  has  defended  tiie 
latter  c^inion  wifli  a  warmth  which  could  be  exceeded 
only  in  his^  attack  on  Newton  and  Descartes ;  con- 
sistently abusing  the  defenders  of  the  trutti^  after 
hff\'ing  vainly  contended  with  truth  itself. 

Without  presuming  to  discuss  the  truth  or  pro- 
priety of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  historiani  may 
venture  an  observation  which  seems  justified  by 
expwience— that  it  would  be  better  were  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Dirinity  to  confine  themselves  nkore  closely 
to  (he  subject  of  tii^r  profession.  Its  confines  are 
•sufiioiently  extended  to  exercise  all  tiieir  mentd 
laculties^  amd  in  overstepping  its  boundaries  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  subjects  whic^  they  might 
be  pard(Med  for  their  ignorance  of^  they  thtiSek 
thems^vies  ihe  sport  of  philosophy  and  tlie  derfi^loh 
of  their  ^lemies.  It  might  occur  to  them  tha"^ 
deceived  as  they  have  been  in  the  science  of  ^eo- 
gmphy^  va  condemning  the  learned  bishop,  Vii^ile'^ 
in  astronomy,  by  censuring  Galileo — in  metaphysics; 
Jbpy  passing  'jMitence  on  Jordan  )e  Bran  and  the 
immortail  Locke — and  in  physic^  by  burning  so  niahy 

*  The  author  of  *'  An  Essay  on  the  Population  of  the  New 
World"^  glories  In  having  been  the  first  to  explain  the  colour  of 
4lM>n4fto  #ade>by  Wd>de«O0nt,  ignDtimt' IhaV  Ln^Ait  ai(d  GmhfRk 
iii^Y^fpffgi  sinde  np0ced  the>  p^U9  e^traiui^ncek .  I  wiU  Hot 
further  insult  the  xeader  with  the  opinions  of  the  French  and 
SpaiAsh  motiks:      *  * 
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imaginary  magiciaos^  aod  &eir  curious  works,  theg 
might  also  err  in  the  intricate  path  of  natural  his- 
tory. As  &r  as  it  is  permitted  to  measure  the 
degrees  of  nonsense^  the  idea  of  ded^ing  the  negro 
race  from  any  of  the  heroes  of  Jewish  record  is 
scarcely  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of  reasoo 
than  the  opinion  of  the  andents,  whose  philosophic 
curiosity  was  quickly  satisfied  by  the  fable  that  tibe 
blacks  date  their  origin  and  hue  from  the  seorolnng 
they  received  in  the  fall  of  Phaeton  ^.  One  author 
(of  the  seventeenth  century  I)  abuses,  in  a  most 
singular  manner^  the  faculty  of  reasoning  by  a 
serious  assertion,  that  the  first  female  of  the  humafi 
race  was  oviparous — that  eggs  of  two  descriptions 
gave  birth  to  the  white  tribes  of  the  North  and  the 
distinct  negroes  of  Ethiopia  f. 

To  establish  a  system  which  may  accoont  ibr  tibe 
origin  or  colour  of  the  negro  race,  there  seems, 
therefore,  no  alternative  between  Ismeel  and  Cain, 
or  between  the  white  and  black  eggs ;  afid  althou^ 
it  may  be  deemed  unpardonable  to  pull  down  so 
ancnent  a  fabric  and  leave  its  site  unoccupied,  the 
prudent  historism  will  choose  that  alternative  as  the 
safest,  where  the  materials  are  so  distant,  and  liie 

*  "  Sanguine  turn  credunt  in  corpora  summa  vocato 
/Bthiopum  poptilos  nigrum  traxisse  colorem." 

t  The  reader  may  consult  Mc^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Sdences, 
part  dO»  ari.  13,  an.  170S;  or  the  Traiii^  de  la  Ckmleor  de  la 
peau  humainet  par  M«  le  Cat;  or  Hunter^  or  Zlnimetiiiaii»  or  a 
multitude  of  writers,  who  have  all  left  the  matter  pretty  much 
as  they  found  it 
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nature  of  ike  work  so  fragile.  Oiir  curiosity  may  be 
more  eai^ly  gratiCed  by  the  inquiry  of  how  far  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  the  East*,  and  afterwards  those 
of  Rome^  mighty  in  the  eariy  Bges  of  the  world, 
have  penetrated  into  the  wilderness  of  jfithiopia, 
whether  any  rays  of  Christian  light  have  ever  been 
thrown  into  the  dark  regions  of  central  Africa,  and 
what  were  Iheir  source  and  direction. 

Little  information  on  this  interesting  subject  can 
be  obtained  from  our  modem  acquaintance  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  shores  of  the  continent, 
whose  native  institutions  have  been  mingled  with 
European  habits,  and  vAiose  morals,  bad  as  they 
naturaDy  are,  have  been  rather  corrupted  than  im- 
proved by  the  oommercial  intercourse.  Bosman  f , 
the  best  and  fullest  writer  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
affi}rds  every  information  with  respect  to  the  state 
and  baMts  of  the  negroes  there ;  but  his  descriptions 
derve  only  to  assure  us,  that  the  mixture  of  European 
vice  and  African  barbarity  has  so  corrupted  the 
native  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  that  no  opinion 
can  now  be  formed  of  thdr  original  condition.  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  obtain  much  better  information 
relative  to  the  interior  of  the  impenetrable  continent. 
Pierce  it  on  which  side  we  will,  an  insurmountable 
barrier  of  barbaric  strength  opposes  our  progress, 

*  Sm  the  first  volume  of  the  Hkt.  de  I'Afrique,  pkr  Car^ 
donne*  and  the  Bncyclopedia  of  Noviari,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
f&fili  sectioti. 

t  Voyage  de  Guinea*    1705. 
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or,  ^  leasts  Ibribids  oar  return ;  and  ire  >aie.  tfaos 
compelled  to  rest  satisfied  whh  tfao  coBtempIation 
of  a  tormenting  fact  v^hidi  history  affosds  BSi  xm»lf4 
ihai  Hie  African  world  was  fieur  more  aooeis'^le  to 
the  ancients  than  it  has  ever  been  to  jus*  Peiplafitl 
wifli  doubtful  reports,  M^iieh  can  neither  be  MGdy 
rejected  nor  satis&ctorily  befieved^  the  Uatmaa  is 
still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  fhe^  onOBigi 
annals^  and  to  the  more  recent  conquests  dt  tlris 
Romans  and  the  Portuguese^  while  even  the  iilfar^ 
mation  which  he  there  may  galher  m  eveiTwfatre 
dark  and  imperfect.  -  -  ■'  4 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  oppose  any^aMMipt 
to  discover  fiawfar  the  inhabitants  of  Asia>  those  of 
Egypt^  Rome,  Scandinavia^  Arabia,  and'finallf  AoM 
of  Portugal^  may  have  sncoessivefy  foond  theb'^ay 
into  the  interior  of  the  third  vast  qoarter  of  the  leaUhi 
Our  present  ihquiry  must  be  confined  to  tbe^&oi^lluit 
flie  negroes^  whose  temporal  and  spirRu ail  •  welftim 
the  weaUh  and  blood  of  Britain  has  lately  been  pro^ 
fusely  expended  to  promote,  hafve  in  eariterogesof  Hie 
Vrorld  possessed  far  greater  tneans  of  iHiprtwrkMift 
than  we  have  ever  afforded  ibem ;  'that  lwelvd>;hRulii^ 
dred  years  ago  the  religion  of  Christ/  ^ad'^the  'dooi 
trines  of  the  Koran^  exerted  their  influence  upon  the 
^nks  of  the  ^negal^  and  the  Gambra^  aa4  Qvep 
upon  the  distant  inhabitai^  of  central  jfiithifyMi. 
Six  hundred  Egyptian*  monasteries  had  alfeatft 
poured  forth  their  myriads  of  holy  warriors,  (qr^^K^^iHfi 
the  burning  sands  of  the  desert^  nay  doaih  ttiUlfj  had 
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BO  teiTOis,  nnce  Kfe  had  no  delight ;  and  iJhe  qpead 
of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the 
fleetest  AraUan  dromedaries.  Two  ohannels  for  the 
gentle  stieam  of  religion  were  thmi  open :  one  ex-- 
iaaimg  from  Rorae^  or  from  Egypt^  along  the 
nortbem  confines  of  Africa  to  the  waves  of  the 
west^n  ocean ;  the  other  through  the  heart  of  the 
eontkisnt,  from  the  Abyssinian  sources  of  the  Nile  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea*  The  siipplicity  of 
the  Qospel  would  be  fadiioned  and  painted  with  the 
aokrars  of  pagan  superstition,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  corrupt  species  of  Nestorian  Cbrisr 
tianky  was  professed  by  the  negro  tribes  to  the 
ODith  and  south  of  the  Libyan  desert^  even  in  an 
Mily  psftod  of  the  fifth  century^. 

What  might  have  been  the  state  of  Africa  in  the 
earitor  ages  of  the  worlds  history  has  not  condcr 
uendod  to  infona  us;  and  our  knowledge  is  there 
bsunded  by  the  lonely  f&wt  that  it  was  from  thence 
Solpmon  pvoenred  bis  ivory  and  negroes  for  the 
ftfnameni  or  service  of  his  temple.  The  intercourse 
jvaa  theii>  m  doubts  through  the  upper  provinces  of 
SJgypi^  aad  from  that  land  of  mystery  and  lights 
^jome  strong  rajs  might  glance  at  a  very  early  period 

*  La  Croze  has  afforded  some  facts,  and  much  speculation, 
'in  his  Hist,  du  Christiatiisme  d'Ethiope.  I  must  confess  tny 
IM^l  Ignoianot  of  tlie  Beslern  UiifiiB|^s»  wiHi  my  gmiitude  to 
4he  ttspslators  of  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  and  of  Ahulfeda»  with 
tvho3e  respectable  names  I  am  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  : 
nor  shall  I  hesitate  to  borrow  the  aid  of  fte  sti^mcoBt  glsssce 
fihert  tii0  iiitimlinsol>jert  i»  so  isioule  and  distant 

Vol.  it.  %  6 
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idcmg'tlie  eastern  edge  of  the  vast  deserts  of  Ubymf 
Md  Zah&ra^  to  Hie  forests  of  Mount  Atbs ;  or^  fd-» 
towing  the  valleys  of  the  Nile^  penetrate  even  to  ite 
sources  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
"  L  From  Gyrene  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  ooaat 
of  Africa  extends  above  five  hnndred  Imgoes;  ytt 
io  closely  is  it  pressed  between  the  Mediteiraneaa 
ftnd  the  Zahara,  that  its  breadth  seldom  exeeedo 
foursooref  or  a  hnndred  miles*.  Till  the  airival 
df  the  Phoenician  colonies^  that  fertile  country  wfakh 
lies  to  the  eastward  was  inhabited  by  the  Xibyans^ 
the  most  savage  of  mankind^  at  leasts  oonsidered  so 
until  the  interior  tribes  of  ^hiopia  were  discovered  : 
but  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Carthage*  it 
became  the  centre  of  commerce  and  empire.  Hiei 
wide  extent  of  Numidia  comprehends  the  present 
disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  l>anis ;  the  gettuioo 
Mauritania  <f*^  or  country  6f  the  Moors^  is  represented 
by  the  modem  kingdom  of  Fez ;  and  the  Roman 
city  of  Mequinez  can  now  be  scarcely  lecogniied  in 
Ae  Teeidence  of  the  barbarian  whom  we  condeioeod 
td  style  the  EAipetor  of  Morocco.  When  the  name 
and  distinction  of  the  Vandals  were  lost  in  AfrM% 

*  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East  it  is  c&lled  '*  th^  sleeve 
of  the  Arabian  robe.  Under  the  last  of  the  Ounniadsy  tfae 
Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred  days'  journey  irom  east 
to  west,  from  the  confines  of  India  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
tOibbon'^  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roffifin  Empire,  rohHi 
page  501.) 

t  Sallust  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of 
Heracles  (de  Bello  Jugurth.  c.  2.)    See  the  triavcls  of  ShaW 
page  220. 
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tke  boldest  of  the  ScandinaYiafi  nation  fled  from  Oat 
roins  of  Me^uinec^  beyond  the  power  of  the  coa«- 
qnering  Romans^  to  enjoy  their  solitaty  freedom  ob 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;   they  spread  along  the 
ooast^  and  the  country  which  had  been  their  empire^ 
thus  beoame  their  prison.    This  happened  eariy  in 
the  sixth  century^  and  the  Vandals  had  embraced  the 
redigion  of  the  Romans  a  hundred  uid  thirty*five 
years  before  they  were  expelled  from  the  kini^om  of 
Africa ;  so  that  they  were  not  ill'Kiualified  for  wi^ 
sionaries  amongst  the  Moorish  tribes.    The  limits  of 
the  Moors  oannot  be  precisdy  defined ;  a  boundless 
contiDent  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds,  the 
ohaagssof  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  mo* 
tions,  and  their  reed  huts  were  transported  with  as 
much  ease  as  their  arms^  their  &milies^  and  their 
oattle.     Mount  Aurasius  was  their  citadel  and  the 
garden  of  Numidia ;  and  ttie  fair  soUtude  is  still  de* 
oomted  with  tiie  ruins  of  Lambesa^  a  Roman  city« 
oice  the  quarters  of  a  legbn,  and  the  residence  of 
forty  thousand  Christian  inhabitants.     From  such  a 
source,  therafore^  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  might 
penetrate  far  into  the  countiy  of  thenegroes^  for  the 
degenerate  posterity  of  the  Vandals  was  insensibly 
mingled  with  the  common  blood  of  Africa  * ;  their 
language  and  character  was  extinguished ;  and  no- 
thing survived  their  fall  but  a  latent  spark  of  Chri$« 
tianity,  which  sunk  into  the  desert^  and  was  soon  con- 
founded with  the  pagan  superstitions  of  the  Senegal. 

*  Procopius.  Vandal.  1.1.  c.  22.;  and  1.2.  c.  10. 
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In  &6  sueoeediog  age^  however^  sod  iHiiihki  one  hint* 
dred  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecoit^ 
Ibe^misof  ilie  pro{)het^  and  the  retgi^  of  hismic^ 
eessors^  lextiiigfttished  all  earlier  traoes  of  ttiligton^ 
and  ektfeoded  from  India  to  the  Atlantic^  o^r  tb^ 
various  and  d^tant  provinces  of  the  Afrioan  con^ 
litieiit.  ^  .        ;.       : 

Hie  Arabian  eonqaest  of  Africa  was  first  attempted 
•by  ^  arms  of  the  Khalyf  Othman ,  under  (he  c^mmiifA 
of  Abdallafa^  and  about  Iheyear  of  GhHdt  &4/7h»  *  At 
jflie  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems^  the  ixddefit  and 
moal  dexteroas  horsemen  of  Yenieiv»  he^adraneeiL 
£^om  Egypt  into  the  unknown  ooontriesi  of  .the  Was! 
Vbb  .burning  sands  of  the  Zahara  badtbeeniiiip^^ 
vioos  to  the  Roman  l^ons^  but  the  Aiiahs  tMV^ 
attended  by  their  faithful  camels^  arid  the  'Ratives«<6f 
die  desert  beheld  with  terror^  ibait  Ihe  aspect  bfitbe 
seil  aad  cUibate  was  ihmihar  to  ^eir  *  |:loiwvfuL  in^ 
vaders.  Tripoli  was  the  chief  bl^eet  of-tiiq  6ofav^ 
mander  of  tibe  Faithful ;  but  Zobeir^  A  lioUe  Ambiaii; 
who  afterwards  became  the  adveimry  of  AUy  and)  <be 
filthef  of  a  Khalyf)  was  detached  from  (he  stanilaf4 
of  Abdidlah)  and  penetrated  into  the  $auittiir&  pi^d- 
vinces  whose  natives  trod  the  desert  of  Zahara. 
Sufetela  bad  been  built  by  the  Romans*;  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  ..Carr 

I  ■ 

thage ;  and^  after  the  fell  of  that  opident  .eky^  the 

^  Tba  history  o£  Abdallah  will  be  fwind  in  AJbtdfedb  iFiik 
JfoteflimttL  2i4  l^),.and  inOagnieF  CHe  <fe  Afoicmel,  {Jboiku  iii 
p*  45.)  .    "    :  :/«■».»  i*.    i  •♦ 


proVkiQialB  and  faarbariaiu  imploiXKl  from  all  adeb 
tjbe  mercy  of  the  Arabian  conqnerora.  Hmre,  how^ 
ever,  the  western  conquests  of  tiiie  Saeacena*  were 
stt^ipended  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  yeavs^ 
fiQd  iu»til  their  dissensions  were  composed  by  tibe 
^tabUahmont  of  the  house  of  Omniiyah ;  when  &e 
Khalyf  Moawiyah  was  inyited  by  the  cries  of  the 
Afrioims.  tibemselves,  and  the  genuine  force  c^ithe 
MoQlem»  ^naa  inoreased  by  the  aid  and  oonverftion 
df  many  of  the  negro  tribes.  The  interior  Iregiotis 
had  been  peopled,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Orientals^ 
^ih .  men  of  horrid  aspect,  with  fiditions  armies, 
aad'  imaginary  citadels ;  and  the  weU-kttown  cities 
of  Bugier  and  IVingier  deariy  define  the  more  certain 
Iwits  of  iibe  Arabian  conquests  by  the  bonndaries  of 
Ike  oo9an  itself*  But  the  ralleys  c^  Mount  Athis 
would  natoFally  oondoct  the  Saracens  to  ttie  iateriot^ 
andialeng'  t^ie  coast  to  the  latitude  of  the  Oaaaries; 
¥diile  piovinces  still  further  south  were  explored  by 
the  Qg€nto  of  luxury^  who  searched  the  forests  for 
ivioi^  and  Jthe  famous  citron  wood  ^,  and  ;tlie  shoMs 
bfi  the  ocean  fer  the  purple  or  deep  red  shell  fisk 
Hi^  Zafaiura  possessed  nothing  which  could  fiighteo 

/  f  What'  tJiJA  wood  WB6|  b«6  confoumjed  all  infuirie^ ; .  aod 
Saln^afius  himself,  who  has  exhausted  the  subject,  only  involves 
It  In  the  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition.  There  seems  still  to 
MiadcRibt  ^vlMtliiQr  Uie  fhiit  titfum  and  the  tre«  nittut,  be  oae 
production ;  or  even  whether  the  citrum  be  the  orange  or  the 
Unie^  the  4MbTL  or  tbe  Itnion^  niny  assures^  u^  (HiBt*  Nat» 
3ii^M!)  tiMia  taU* of  Aia idtnni wood aold at RomeiiK dgM* 
ten,  or  even  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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the  hardy  oooqnaron  from  exploring  its  f»m|U» 
BKads,  towards  the  heart  of  Africa ;  and  the  bright 
iiliiuioy  of  the  faith  of  Islam  ix)used  its  votaries  to 
Hie  most  arduous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  oreed 
which  gave  to  the  suocess&l  missionary  a  superior 
paradise  of  sensual  and  cosdy  luxury.  Seventy4;wo 
Houris^  or  black-eyed  ^rk^  of  resplendent  beauty, 
Uooming  youth,  vii^  purity^  and  exquisite  ^eastr 
bility^  were  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  \m^ 
liever*^  and  the  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  was 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Moslems  in  oolcmn 
more  lively  than  are  the  interested  speculations  ^of 
our  modem  missionaries. 

The  burning  sands  of  the  Great  Desert  are  iiiter« 
seoted  by  sharp  and  naked  rooks^  and  the  face  of  tiM 
earthy  without  shade  or  shelter,  is  there  scordied  bjr 
the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a  vertical  sun«  Instead 
of  refreshing  breeses,  the  winds  diffuse  a  ncttious 
and  deadly  vapour ;  the  hillocks  of  sand>  whioh  tbdy 
alternately  raise  and  scatter^  are  compared  to  the 
billows  of  the  ocean^  and  armies  might  be  bwied  ill 
a  whirlwind.  The  common  benefits  of  water  am  an 
object  of  desire  and  contest,  and  such  is  the  scsrnty 
of  fuel  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and 
propagate  the  element  of  fire.    Yet  the  rapturous 

*  Oibbon  shrewdly  observe*,  thai  Mahomet  has  nol  specified 
the  male  companions  of  the  femate  elect,  lest  he  shouid  siftm 
the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands,  or  disturb  their  felieity  by 
the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  The  hisloriui  oa«U 
not  deeide  whioh  sad  a!teniativ«  was  most  distressing.  ^Olhbpa 
was  not  married. 
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eontsmplation  of  the  groves  and  fbuntmns^  ibe^  Hvers 
and  the  riches  of  paradise,  urged  the  hardy  mm  of 
Moors  and  Arabs  to  eross  these  thirsty  sands,  Yfhifik 
drink  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  promontorj? 
ef  Siloe  to  the  te^\e  banks  of  the  Senegal^  and« 
with  the  sirord  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  tbs 
ofther,  to  follow  the  faint  footsteps  of  Christianity  to 
the  provinoes  of  the  Foulis,  the  Ghiolofs^  and  the 
Mandingoes. 

From  the  confines  of  the  Red  Sea*^  the  fearless 
Saraoens,  with  Akbah  at  their  head,  plunged  again 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  African  provinces  which 
bound  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  traversed  th# 
wikiemess  in  which  their  successors  erected  the 
splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco  f ,  and  it  ib 
probable  that  a  fresh  stream  of  Mahometanism  was 
then  poured  within  the  tropic.  It  was  on  the  banks 
ef  the  Sus^  which  descends  from  the  western  sides 
of  Atlas,  and  falls  into  the  aea  in  the  latitude  ot 
twenty-^eight  degrees,  that  this  Moslem  Alexander, 
who  s^hed  for  new  worlds,  made  the  memorable 
speedi  wliieh  I  have  recorded  in  these  pages*  The 
banks  of  that  river  were  inhabited  by  the  last  of  the 
Moors,  a  race  of  savages  who  had  litfle  benefited 

*  The  synonimous  words  efwOpos  and  atOiQy^^  allude  to  the 
colour  of  the  negroes  alone,  and  our  Red  Sea  (the  Arabian 
Gulf)  is  no  mof e  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Rubrum — the  ZpvBpa 
0akaaini  of  the  aneients*  which  was  extended  to  that  portion  of  th^ 
Indian  Sea  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  negro  tribes. 
•  t  ISt^e  tUrd  voli|R|S  of  RechtxcheM  HiU*  mr  Im  JjfoMres 
illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  Fez  and  M^rocqp^ 
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by  ahy  previous '  intercourse  wMi  the 'CSirfetian'  6f 
Malibtnetan '  conquerors ;  and  as  they  possessed*  fiei^ 
iher  gold  nor  ^Ver,  fttey  were  benestth'thtenfdtitfe 
bf  the  Saracens  till  they  Ibnnd  a  rich  spMl  Un  tlKi 
bekutyV  or,  more  ptobably^  the  raritf  of  Itefeffattte 
Caj^tiVes^  some  of  whom  were  sold  in  the  A^at^au 
palabes  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  It  wte  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes  to^join' their 
Invaders^  and  revolt  again  to  their  savager  hi^ptett'* 
dence  and  idolatry^  on  their  first  retfiebt'  » '  niyfoJr^ 
tune ;  but  Zuheir,  the  third  genend  or  govefnor  'df 
Afrida^  persisted  in  their  conquest  arid  conVi^rsKm; 
vanquii^ed  them  in  many  battles^  and  firnlfy  planted 
the  standard  of  Mahomet  upon  the  utmost:  verge  of 
the  Atlantic  odean. '  Rfty  thousand  tents  of '^tfi^ 
Araliians  followed  his  footsteps  acrbss"  tbe^Nfl&y  atfd 
W^re  sooh  scattered  Ihron^  the  debris  and!  bdj6betft 
^rbvlnbesi  whenj'  five  df  the  Moorish  trft)^-**^^*^ 
moment  retain  the  barbarous  idiotn^  with  tfie^app^ 
lation  of  white  Africans  *.  With  the  rtfi^^i  the 
Mobrs  were  proud  to  adopt  the  langiragri,  Witti^i 
arid  origin  of  ihe  Arabs ; '  the  blood  of  thef  ktHiltg^^ 
and  the  natives  was  inseiisiWy  riiiftgted/'ttiia 'ft*b 
thfe  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic/from  tKe  Piftortof 
Hercules  to  the  banks  of  the  Qambri,  4he  ^reigta  '^ 
Hit  korati  and  Ih'e  Crescen*  w*s  finnljr  ^tablkdi^^ 
while  the  same  hation  might  seeifi/ to  a -ckrdes^ 
observer,  to  be  spi^ad  ovei^  tlm  sandy  pl^tad  of  !A^i|i 

♦  S^e  tlifc  ob^ervadoni^  of  l>f;  Shaw  otf  Hit  tent  Wolr  At  leo 
Africahos,  p.  S^r  &' seq/     '  •  ...    .t     ...)  .,,.  ... 
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Md,of  ^Miica.  The  tenets  of  the  Moalcan  fmtii.yverej 
how^varj,  nmch,  con*Qpted  in  their  prqgresa  tbrofigh 
aorJ^any  pagan  tribes  to  the  weetprp  3l^are;  }wd 
b^o^.the  desert, which  offered  an  obsteiele  ito.a 
irefik .  isufiply  of.  faith  from  it9  original,  sourpe^  ih» 
cLpctriqespf  the  Koran  are  now  hardly  to  be  distin- 
'gdisbedTfrom  the  innumerable  institutions  of  poly? 
theism,.  Yet  araongrt  the  negroes  of  Jainaiica  whp 
UTOrimtcves  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Afnc$u  ipany 
oiiU  jnatitutioos.  may  6tiU  be  traced  by  the  eye  of  a 
K^^fpl  observer;  and  whatever  may  be  Uie  influence 
of  CbiriMianity  ^pon  their  sable  offsprings  it  is  to  be 
fia^red  tliodtbey  themselves  will  never  chai^  their 
iK>Qduqt  Qr  their  /uUh.  Indiffermce  for.  rites  and 
^|i)ioD;s  quarks  tiie  character  of  all .  the  natives  of 
Ri^tem^A^if^a^  wbo  accept^^  as  loosely  as  thi^y  ^old> 
9vei(y  iprip/Qipl?  of  religion ;  but  the  tribes  of  Fouli$^ 
}/ffldmgPy  Ghiolo&j  end  Bambarra,  amongst  w:hich 
we,  sjtilltrace  the  unity  of  God  and  the  institutions 
o|tth/9^^;ip^e^. practice  the  rite  oS  circumcision^  and 
observe  the  JcrUe^  Kara/am,  or  Ramadan^  with  mueji 
%ris^^'res2f^  apd  awe  than  they  feel  when  they 
(^aafv  fthfim^I^GS:  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  waters  of 
ibapti^KT..  Allah^  the  Mahometaii  appellation  Gff  the 
tDedty^.is  stfll  used,  in  the  different  dialects  of  thepp 
irihesit  and  the  |Ia;Ddii^oesr  in.  their  native  lan4f 
pa$s  lor .  the:  m^st  26(dou3  mi^ipnanes  of  the  pro- 
fjhet's^iiwthjf  aiWOff^  wtipro  where .  idolatry  stiJl 

f  ^\aj^,  CMq,  ie^^y^vjfkgf^  toniV-iy,  p,  283.— B^smcmjCp.  313) 
notices  Uie  rite  of  circumcision  as  on^  app^c^tly  of  Jewish 
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flobsisti;^  obscurely  mingied  with  the  tmets  oC  tha 
Koran.  From  the  banks  of  the  Qambra  to  Hm 
eoasts  of  Guinea,  the  nativee  are  firmly  established  m 
the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsydiosis^  yet  they  acrupin 
not  to  devour  the  carcase  which  their  own  souls  magp 
one  day  occupy :  tiiey  sacrifice  calves  to  tim  devilt 
and  the  fit^t  object  whidi  presents  itself  to  their 
waking  eyes  becomes  the  deity  of  the  day.  They 
reckon  the  years  by  the  periodical  fidls  of  rain  a 
the  Friday  is  their  sabbath^  and  though  they  Mnk 
flie  mother  of  Jesus  as  one  of  the  four  perfect  women 
of  the  prophet's  faiths  they  look  upon  her  Son  undtr 
the  name  of  Nak,  as  an  inferior  prophet^  ftmoiif 
only  for  his  miracles  *•  They  maintain  a  Mathut^ 
or  priest,  in  every  village ;  believe  implicitly  in  the 
doctrine  of  predestination^  and  reduce  the  stitad 

•rigin.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  pmciisad  in  aU  fiultrf  regioiit,  ewn 
in  America,  long  before  the  introductioD  of  the  law  of  Moses,  oh 
conmetudinem,  non  ob  judiasmumy  says  Gregory,  the  Abyssinian 
priest.  Though  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  orighially  raibar 
from  a  physical  than  a  rdigioua  motiva,  it  ia  a  refinement  w)4Qh  thf 
barbarity  of  the  negroes  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  discovered,  had  it  not  been  suggested  to  them ;  and 
the  days  of  Solomon's  access  to  them,  raithev  than  the  aacMt 
recant  doctrine  of  the  liorant  might  hava  eflectnally  establish^ 
the  practice,  I  may  not  translate,  and  I  will  not  transcribe, 
the  curious  observations  of  M.  de  Pauw:  (Recherches  1^1.  sur 
ies  Am^ricains,  torn.  ii.  p.  180-*-la2.>— aatrange  medkyof  lo9tf 
knowledge  and  lively  wit,  which  should  be  weighed  with  attention 
and  received  with  caution.  In  that  splendid  national  work,  the 
Hist.  G6n.  des  Voyages,  is  a  copious  vocabulary  of  the  AiHc&f 
dialects ;  and  to  its  scientific  pages  I  am  indebted  for  the  prin- 
cipal facta  detailed  in  this  chapter, 
*  Jobson's  Voyage,  p.  73. 
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prayMB  of  the  Koran^  from  the  daily  numfaer  of  fivo> 
td  the  more  convenient  quantity  of  thnee*  Such  are 
the  imtitutionfi  of  the  Mahometan  religion  which  ara 
itill  discoverable  amidst  the  more  barbarous  super-^ 
atitions  of  the  negroes  in  their  native  land^  and  the 
attentive  observer  may  trace  their  shade  in  the 
dmractor  and  habits  of  those  who  have  been  trans* 
ported  to  Jamaica  from  the  marshy  shores  below  the 
northern  tropic. 

II.  To  discover  any  ray  of  light  which  could  find 
its  wity  from  Europe  or  Asia  to  the  numerous  tribes 
of  eantral  Africa^  or  reach  to  the  more  southern  pro^ 
vinces  which  lie  within  ten  degrees  on  either  side  of  tho 
eqoator^  we  most  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  and 
situation  of  Abyssinia ;  the  shores  which^  opposed  to 
Ifaa  Gulf  of  Guinea,  form  the  comparatively  nvrow 
waist  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa.  From  thence^ 
or^  inearMer  ages^  from  Nubia  and  Egypt,  some  iaini 
rays  of  civilization  might  probably  shoot  along  the 
•astern  oonfines  of  the  desert^  and  pierce  even  into 
the  daricest  provinces  of  Ethiopia  and  Alaba.  Wa 
find  that,  in  later  years,  when  the  Emperor  Justinian 
carried  his  conquests  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  Abys«. 
sinian  kingdom ,  he  was  reproached  for  an  alliance 
with  the  iBthiopians,  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
race  of  savage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized 
society;  a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  thai  these 
people  had  made  no  great  progress  in  the  arts  of 
social  life.  Still  it  is  from  Abyssinia  that  we  must 
look  for  any  latent  Jind  almost  invisible  spark  whigh. 
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mdj  he,  f9]i|nd  to.  lurk  amongst  tlie  clark  tEit)9^.Qf 
Guinea,  or  in  the  aations  of  the  ipteiiga*  mpfintfwfu 
In  the  mighty  expanse  of  the  vast  continent  of  1  Ainc^j 
the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  appears  naiiphr 
surmoufitable  barrier  to  the  vagrant  tribes,  whos^  \\fQ 
was  passed  in  wandering  over  a  wilderoessf  /o£^qq^ 
or  sand.  Scarcely  greater  space  than  tba^k  9^spfkxsa$^ 
the  royal,  city  Axume  from  the  confines  of ^  CMd  Cf^r 
bar  i  and  it  m  not  impossible  that  the  present  ii^gra 
republic  of  Axim»  on  the  Gold  Coast>  npigjbit  haye 
originally  been  a  colony  of  the  expatriated  Ayumites^ 
established  when  that  city  was  destroye(L  /Wlt^t^YfW. 
might  have  been  their  communication*  with  th^i  pld 
world  in  earlier  ages.  Christianity  we  kni.^  ha4,nM^; 
the-Axumites  *  hr  above  the  level  pf  the  Aii;k^al]|Wn 
barfans  in  the  beginning  of.  the  sixth  c^ntn^yt.  jTJwir^ 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  3^cces39n|.  .o^  .Q(?flifi 
stantjne^  had  *  communicated  the  i;ndim,eni{p  pf  ^f^ 
and  sQiences;  their  vessels  tnid^d  tp.th^.  ^ocqs^qf 
Wja^  and  ^seven  kingdoms  obeyed.  ^^  T^l^iffts.-.Qffi 
Prince  of  the  Abyssinians^  As  their  owii!.terri;|gry;t 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  Sj^.p^  ^ 
north  by  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Nubia/ fUK^iOA;^)!)^.^ 
south  by  the  mpunlaios  of  Al^a  ^A  4dqli.  jj)^  iHiHKVt* 
bable  that  these  tributatTy  statflS;mighth^K^/^^^n^. 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  intqriQr^ ;  :Vf  ^^y^f.^ 
terly  direction ;  and  thrpi^h  the  agency,. Qf;l;^eiir  m^i 
cjilative  merchants^  it  is  not  Impossit^  j^^hS^i49^{ 

'^'It^amiMio^  tMtt.  7/  fo).  219.    Anume^,  hi  the  ytki\iitl^l  VrnV^ 
*Muog6inoltobuooo,  e.^iide,"be  pty3.  •   :   -    j    * 
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tiegro^s,  even  from  thk  distant  shores  of  G'aiiiida; 
siiotild  hdve  been  seen  in  the  vestibules  and  jpbrticoe^ 
of  Ihe  Byzantine  palaces : — ^that  the  hiaug  *,  in  fact^ 
these  cosfly  objects  of  female  or  royal  luxury,  were  no 
othear. '  Such  a  channel  of  communication  as  this  fact 
wMtId  'est&blish^  might  receive  and  conduct  a  copious 
and  retiiming  sti%am  of  improvement  throughout  the 
shcveis  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  though  it  might  soon  be 
cut  off^  and  lost  amidst  the  forests  of  the  interior^ 
such  {iMt  traces  of  its  progress  would  still  remain 
as  we^ '  at  this  day,  find  amongst  the  negroes  of  the 
ooetAtot  Guinea. 

^  ^The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  produces 
sin  army :  iheir  more  lasting  union  constitutes  a  na* 
tiM  ;'  and  ihe  supreme  chiefs  whose  banner  is  dis^ 
pffayed  in  ftont  deserves,  in  the  eyes  of  savages,  the 
bdttotirS  of  a  royal  name*    Thus  w6re  the  numerous 
AFHcari  'kingdoms  constituted :  they  had  no  fixed 
sibod^^^ ;  a  desert  of  a  thousand  miles  could  not  boun^ 
tKreir  steps,  rior  confine  them  io  the  tnost  beautiful  or 
fifrtife  country,  fbt  which  they  possessed  no  taste  ;^ 
gtfi^  #haf  they  might  learn  in  one  extremity  of  their' 
ciaitirifetit,  they  would  carry  almost  to  the  other, ' 
tbi^M^  nation^  as  unsettled  and  ignorant  as  them- 
sfelVesi  * '  IMor  ought  it  to  excite  our  surprise  that  the 
Afii&ift  tribes  should  descend  from  the  extremity  of* 
theiif  confinent,  when  we  tnow  that  the  northern 
hdrdte  <)f''tiiirope,  nearly  as  barbarous,  penetrated ' 
frq^  ify^  fro:&en  ocean^  Inmost  to  tbej^iopie^    The 

*  Terent  Eunuch,  act.  1.  scene  2.    BdetlnAugf.  c.89. 
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guble  kingdoms  appear,  indedd^  to  have  benefited 
very  little  from  their  intercourBe  with  foreign  naliont> 
or  even  with  each  other ;  bnt  a  tbousaad  accidents 
miglit  cut  off  tile  channd  of  improvement ;  and  their 
own  continent,  to  which  their  narrow  intellects.  eon«. 
fined  them,  is  one  dark  realm  of  primitive  barbarity, 
wherein  the  natives  are  alike  incapable  of  inqprovhig 
any  acquirement^  forming  any  project,  or  making  any 
progress  in  civilization  or  science.  Th^  have  no 
system  of  morality  to  guide  their  actions,  no  taste  bat 
that  of  sensuality,  no  wish  to  gratify,  but  to  wander 
and  be'  idle.  Africa  is  the  parent  of  every  thing  tlMti 
is  monstrous  in  nature-^there  the  passions  rage 
without  control,  and  the  retired  wilderness  preaenk 
ah  opportunity  to  gratify  them  without  fear  or  shame* 
Children,  from  the  most  tender  age,  are  permitted  to 
indulge  the  basest  instincts  of  their  nature ;  tfadbr 
mind,  like  their  country,  is  a  waste;  and  their  oily 
resemblance  to  the  human  species  is  in  their  extendr 
form>  in  which  they  ai^  closely  imitated  by  some  of 
their  native  brutes. 

Amongst  such  a  people  it  must  be  a  l^twd  and 
rapid  stream  of  religion  and  improvement  that 
would  not  speedily  be  absorbed  and  lol^t.  In  this 
year  485,  Nestorius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  banished  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  *^  of  the 

*  Gibbon^  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grk'^m 
cittlians  to  those  eomparatiyely  happy  spots  which  are  dlstin«> 
guished  by  the  luxuries  of  wood  and  water  from  the  barren 
sanda.  •  Three  of  these  are  oomprehended  imder  tht  common 
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Libyan  desert ;  and  bis  zeal  was  still  displayed  in 
his  attempt  to  ooovert  the  negro  tribes  which  sar- 
nnmded  his  retreat  But  the  Blemmyes^  or  Nubians^ 
imvaded  his  prison-house,  and  he  would  wUliiigly 
have  oichanged  his  caqptivity  for  a  servitude  amongst 
the  negroes^  had  not  hts  flight  bem  punished  as  a 
new  orime^  and  himself  been  dragged,  and  recalled, 
repeatedy  from  the  eonfines  of  Ethiopia.  In  the 
seventii  century^  Beqamin^  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Ateaandria^  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Heraclius^ 
to  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  interior ;  and  the  powet* 
whioh  conferred  the  bishopric  oi  Edessa  on  Bara^ 
dma,  ordaining  at  the  same  time  eighty  thousand 
bishc^^  priests,  and  deacons^  overlooked  not  the 
rich  harvest,  or  glorious  martyrd(Hn^  which  invited 
them  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms.  But 
these  sources  of  Christianity  W€»^  soon  dried  up,  and 
little  permaneat  benefit  resulted  to  a  people  amongst 
whom  a  thousand  missionaries^  even  if  the  climate 
permitted  them  to  live^  were  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean. 

In  the  sixth  century^  however,  the  Coptic  patriaroh^ 
a  rebel  to  the  Cesars^  or  a  slave  to  the  Khalyfs^  stiU 
gloried  in  the  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and 
iEUuopia ;  and  the  extent  of  th^r  dominions  may 
be'  estimated  by  the  boast  of  the  proud  churdhmao^ 

Moae  of  Oaait,  or  AWahar*  The  one  to  which  Noetoiitts  was 
baniflked  wa«  tha  meat  toUtharn^  and  Uierafbrenaaresi  to  the 
oegro  tribes. 
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tbfti  tfae  Nile  rose  mihhk  hb  grasp  f;\aiid  tbat  hf 
pouiing  out  or  restruiiing  its  periodical  fvatew^ }» 
ooutd  oommaod  the  peace  aiid  plenty  of  tlief  ivbfi- 
bitants  of  Egypt*  Hie.  Nubian  bishopry.. dniiig 
mwy  agesy  were  named  and  oon^ecr^^  byitbe 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  and  i^me  i  .|i|e|B 
wd  ruins  of  their  power  and  rdigion  are  «till  NmM^ 
in  tlie  savage  tribes  of  Sennar  and  Dopgolfi ;  wW^ 
H^  remaias  of  a  Cbristiaa  temple  and  3ixteen  iUlth 
oian  obelisks  adorn  the  royal  devastotioniof  AvwK^. 
Here  then  we  find  the  arts>  which  flourished  in  thp 
most  eiviliaed  of  all  the  European  state$g  exhibitod 
in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  Christianity  r;»i|iiig 
the  lasting  monuments  of  its  faith  and  ppw^»  Bftt 
a  metaphysical  religion,  even  in  those  days.pf.ifp 
primitive  simplicity*  was  much  too  nefiand  for  ^^ 
capacity  of  negroes ;  and  although  a  Uack  oc  .a 
parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the  Cbalce4aaia|i 
or  MoQophysite  creed,  their  intellect  could  neiUv^r 
ottnpr^ieBd  its  reason  nor  even  retain  its  wonlR. 
The  climate,  too,  required  the  indulgence  c^  poly- 
gamy ;  and  in  the  CSiristian  kingdom  of  Nulna  -the 
tnmnph  of  the  Koran  was  soon  pveiieafved  to  t^ 
abasement  (tf  the  Gross. 

Still,  however,  Christianity  0Q9itinaed.mave:dMDly 
itKited  in  the  remote  mountains  of  Abysomia }  mi, 

*  mikosi%  t«  Decline  And  F^lf  of  tl^  lUnim  EiQpv e»r  fi^ 
ii(l^ch  I  o^iiiu  Uie  facto  conUined  in  this  and  ilie  following 
para^aph. 
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elioMipsUeed  In  the  east  and  north  by  the  enefaiies 
of  their  religion/  the  iEtbic^ns/  who  «ould  make 
proselytes  only  of  their  neighbouring  negro  irffies^ 
4iiept  more  than  a  thousand  *  years^  forgetfbl  of  the 
r*fet  of  tie  w6rid^  by  which  they  were  alike  forgoftten. 
'Holding  no  intercourse  but  with  the  interior  tribes^ 
whose  conversion  they  would  naturally  labour  to 
efl^^  they  relapsed  into  their  original  savage  life; 
tbeh-  vessels;  which  bad  once  traded  to  Geykm^ 
i^fMrasty  pmsumed  to  Tiavigate  the  rivers  of  Afrioa; 
th^  negroes^  who  had  been  their  disciples^  forgot  all 
thai  they  had  acquired ;  and  when  the  avarice  of  the 
Fbrtuguese  awakened  their  stlumberin^  activity  in 
Hth^  sixteenth  century^  the  ruins  of  Axume  were 
Ibtailly  deserted^  the  nation  was  scattered  tbimigiboiit 
Hbe  interior  in  paltry  villages^  and  the  bnmbld  king 
^m  contMted  witik  the  vAgrant  pageamt  of  a^  camp. 
It  was  during  this  long  interval  of  oMivion  that*  ihp 
'Abyssinians  found  their  way  across  Ihe  ooatracted 
dlmefisbns  of  the  continent^  to  the  shores  of  the 
€tidf  df  Gkmea :  their  incorsioiis  might  dt ive  file 
safvage  fiordes  of  the  Giajas  to  sitek  a  sa&r  retieat 
ii]^on  a  distant,  land^  and  some  wandering  ooiony 
might  then  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it»  mised 
^endear  in  the  humble  provmee  of  Axitn*  The 
bait  blood  of  Yemen  still,  however^  was.  nmnmg  in 
their  veins^  although  the  hue  of  Africa  obliterated 
every  ^ppaVent  trace.  Th6se  who  still  retained  pos* 
session  of  their  original  land,  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  jet  black  skin  of  the  neighbouring  Moslems 
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of  Nubia;  and  though  the  memory  of. past  events 
cannot  long  be  preserved  amidst  the  frequent  and 
remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  barbarians,  it  is  pro- 
bable that^  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations^  th/9 
victors  and  the  vanquished  alternately  drove  and 
were  driven  from  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic*.  The  thirst  of  rapine»  the 
fear  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  has,  in  every  age, 
been  sufficient  to  urge  the  barbarous  tribes  to  ad- 
vance into  unknown  countries,  where  they  might 
hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence,  or  a  less 
formidable  enemy ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  retaJia- 
tion  of  some  such  hostile  invasion  that  the  inland 
barbarians  had  ravaged  the  confines  of  the  feUen 
nation,  and  transported  their  treasures  into  the  very 
heart  of  Africa. 

Such  was,  in  fact,  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  when,  after  their  long  oblivion,  the  light  of 
history  once  more  breaks  upon  them  ;  and  they  were 
saved  from  the  just  revenge  of  their  numerous  foes 
by  four  hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  had  found 
their  way  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and 
who  displayed  in  their  cause  the  native  valour  of 
Europeans,  assisted  by  the  artificial  powers  of  th^ 
modem  art  of  war.  Their  empire  was  instantly  re- 
stored, and  enlarged,  by  the  terror  which  their  fire- 

*  Three  thousand  Ethiopians  or  blacks,  who  were  armed  with 
flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  signalized  their  courage  in  the 
siege  'of  Ascalon  during  the  first  crusade,  A.D.  1099.  (Sec 
Wflliam  of  Tyre,  lib.  x.)    More  probably  they  were  Nubians. 
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arms  created ;  and  it  was  still  increased  by  the  sup- 
position  of  their  deliverers  that  it  contained  mora 
gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  while  the  wildest 
hopes  of  avarice  and  religious  zeal  were  built  upon 
the  willing  submission  of  the  new-discovered  Chri§- 
tians  of  Africa.  The  poison  of  heterodoxy  was^ 
however^  speedily  introduced,  and  it  wag  as  fatal  to 
Abyssinia  as  it  promises  to  be  to  England.  Several 
sects  started  up,  triumphed,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  year  1626,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  the  Catholic  Pa- 
triarch of  Ethiopia,  assuming  the  title  of  Urban  VIIL, 
converted  the  Emperor  to  the  new  faith  of  Rome, 
suppressed  the  Abuna,  the  head  and  author  of  the 
Abyssinian  priesthood ;  and  at  length  urged  the  des- 
perate zeal  of  the  natives,  who  expelled  '^  the 
hyaenas  of  the  west,"  and  shut  the  gates  of  that 
solitary  realm  for  ever  against  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  modem  Europe*. 

Thus  have  we  agsdn  lost  sight  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  tribes  of  central  Africa.  But  before  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  continent  were  closed  agsunst  the  re- 
search of  the  Europeans,  those  of  the  west  had 
been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unknown 
race  of  people,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  sustain 

*  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius  have  proved  Uiat  Uie 
African  continent  is  neither  impenetrable  nor  invincible :  yet  the 
great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have  repeatedly  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  obtain  only  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
any  portion  of  its  inhabitants ;  while  their  armaments  against 
the  natives  of  even  those  shores  which  are  nearest  to  them 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate.  ' 
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the  confinement  of  the  mines,  or  the  labours  of  the 
fields  in  the  depopulated  regions  of  America ;  and 
our  acquaintance  with  the  negroes^  whose  humanity 
was  then  hardly  decided,  was  introduced  by  a  com- 
merce^ at  first  carried  on  by  private  adventurers/ but 
soon  established  as  a  national  concern,  by  the  most 
Ulustrious  of  England's  queens. 


NOTES. 
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Herodotus  (lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  the  Eg^tians  were  origrinally, 
and  in  the  most  brilliant  ages  of  their  history,  pure,  unmixed 
negroes,  of  the  same  race  as  all  the  natural  inhabitants  of 
Africa.  Mingling  through  many  ages  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  blood,  they  lost  the  intensity  of  their  original  com- 
plexion, and  preserved  only  the  peculiar  stamp  of  feature  which 
still  distinguishes  them.  The  Copts,  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
of  the  existing  tribes  inhabiting  the  Said,  are,  perhaps,  the  pure 
representatives  of  the  original  Egyptians,  and  are  still  dark 
mulattoes,  a  wonderful  instance,  i/*the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
be  worthy  of  credit,  of  barbarity  and  ignorance  issuing  from  an 
alliance  of  the  profound  genius  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  bril- 
liant spirit  of  the  invading  Greeks.  But  I  am  always  apt  to 
suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving  extraordinary 
facts  into  general  laws ;  and  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  strength- 
ens the  suspicion,  that  the  reproach  which  dedicates  his  books  to 
the  Muses  is  not  without  reason.  The  hair,  shape,  features 
of  the  Abyssinians  (and  thence  the  Egyptians)  rather  mark  them 
as  Arabian  colonies ;  and  the  Arab  cast  of  feature  and  com- 
plexion which  has  been  preserved  more  than  thirty-four  cen- 
turies, will  justify  the  belief  that  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must 
have  contributed  to  form  the  negroes,  whose  noses  the  hand  of 
Nature  has  flattened,  covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and 
tinged  their  skin  with  indelible  blackness. 

Philosophic  minds  cannot  refrain  from  investigating  the  in- 
fancy of  great  nations,  although  our  curiosity  consumes  itself 
in  toilsome  and  disappointed  efforts ;  for  there  is  not  a  large 
tract  of  country  which  has  ever  been  found  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants, or  whose  first  population  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.    Moore,  in  his  elegant  little  work.  The  Epicurean, 
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r^BBonMf  apposes  (o  Ae  testimociy  ef  Hcfodotu»  en  this  pwH 
the  obiservilimiB  of  several  travellen,  who  hkv€  ^cienAifiieaily  dto* 
s^cted  the  mummies,  and  carefally  examined  tbe  Egyptian  ccnlpr 
tares  The  expression  of  Herodotus,  fi9\a'^xp^s^  km  ooX^t^mx^* 
certainly  ill  accords  with  the  description  of  Cleopatra,  and  of 
the  beautiiu!  qneen  of  Memphis.  America,  howerer,  in  all  her 
histitntions,  still  oilers  an  extraordinary  field  for  contemplaikioh 
M  well  as  for  speculation.  The  use  of  letters  is  here  three 
thousand  years  behind  their  origin  in  the  East,  and  justiftes 
the  assertion,  **  que  la  raison  voyage  ^  petites  joum^  de  r£2st 
^  rOccident.''  They  were  introduced  amongst  the  savagna  of 
Europe  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  thence  carried 
to  the  American  isles  about  the  same  number  of  years  aller 
Christ.  Bochart,  in  his  '*  Sacred  Geography,"  (1*  ^  ^  ^0 
expresses  his  opinion  that  America  was  peopled  by  die  posterity 
of  Japbeth  through  the  straits  of  Anian. 

Note  II.— p.  4. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  have  been  copiously  explaiaed  by  Chtjr- 
don.  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  The  Fathers^  wko 
cenaufed  the  delay  of  that  sacrament,  denied  not,  however*  tbe 
eertaio  efficacy  even  of  a  death«>bed  bapUsm.  The  diaorelHm 
of  parents  oilen,  indeed,  suspended  the  baptism  of  their  cfaildiien 
till  they  could  understand  the  obligations  whieh  they  contsiAted ; 
and,  ihongh  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  ooUaequeiices, 
it  was  never  ccMidemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  oouncil^  0r 
by  any  public  act  or  declaration  of  the  church.  By. the  delay 
of  baptism,  the  early  proselytes  of  Christieaity  ventured  frMy 
to  indulge  their  passions  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  (  «nd 
believing  that  the  sacrament  contained  a  full  and  absolute  expiik- 
tion  of  sin,  they  thus  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means^  of 
a  sure  and  easy  absolution  which  could  never  be  repeated.  Xbe 
negroes  here  hold  the  same  opinion*  and  the  example  of  il^ose 
who  ought  to  know  better  strengthens  them  in  it* 

The  extraordinary  prejudice  and  short^sighied  policy  of  ^e 
Jamaica  planters,  which  forbids*  marriage .  amongst  th^ir>iDAtfe 
dependants,  would  inspire  a  belief  that  so  ungalhpt.«a- inter- 
diction must  have  been  the  result  of  tbe  Roman  cenaor'A  opiwon. 
^*  Si  fine  uwK^  Quintet,  poesemu*  esse ;  omnes  ^  m^lestia 


eDmidbdi;  ttee  sm  illi»  idlo  modo  viTera  poftsit ;  sibil  perpeUils 
{lOtias^cpnin  brevi  Tdnptati  consukodum/'  (AuiiUs-Gieluus^ 
Mad, Att: Ub» i.  cap.  2;>  Not. beiDg. myaelf  aeaBdi4(al^,  L mfiy 
^nlupe  toeDODunter  the  indignation  of  female,  vasiity.  lor  ttie 
w&e.  o£inibnDation»  by  transIatiB^  the  public  aiMresa  ^  Mel^eUtts 
f^UBiidiuH^  die  destruction  of  whose  effigy  should  be  eelebvated 
in  the  oes^raonics  of  the  <^eniDg  month  of  May ;  Ibr  be  ^bsnired 
the  people  that,  had  kind  Nature  allowed  us  to  esist  withoui  the 
md  of  weiiMn>  we  shouid  be  delivered  froia  a  very  tveubkeooie 
tooBKpaimNi;*iand  thai  he  could  recorainenid  matrimony  anly  as 
«)8ocrifiee;  «f  ptrirate  {dfeaeare  to  the  public  good. 
>  The:«npi«e  of  .ilie:  sex.  waa  so  arbitrary  amongst  the  oatiyee 
lof  ancient  EuvopOy  that  the  Remans  permitted  tha  marriage 
partiknrto&e  setlled  btfart  coBsunimation»  but  not  afterwards; 
founding  their  law  upon  the  principle,  that  amongafe- them),  the 
conjugal  tie  was  not  the  result  of  frugality,  simplicity,  or  mo- 
desty, but  that  of  passion  atone,  whieh  might  be  taken  undue 
ttdvatitage  of  by  die  happiness  which  the  object  hod  confined 
Of  (fovld  withho)d.<*«*Mo(NTE0QOiBV)  Esprit  da  Ijotse^Wb:!^. 
c;  2J^.  That  judicious  ejiithor  makes 'tiie  fbllowmg  dbservjtkm 
ttpOB-  the  dulifect :  '*  Les  Romains  par  leurs  h»X'  art^ttoat 
"queiqueift'  incoavMemi^  de  I'empire  da  monde  le  plus  ihRcifaie, 
jiqtil'est'Cehd  de  laiTCitn;  lea  Espagnols  par  les-  Inifis  vflfokdent 
•'lempdcher  Ite  mauvajs-ieffi^  de  la  tyratinle  du"  monde  hi  plus 
fragile;  (fdi^Mi*  d^le  de  la  beaut^.'' 

*  The'pMdigaliCy  of  conjugal  love  was  seventy  ftatndtied'by 

^^'VSfllgoths,  amoDgst' whon  it 'was  illegal  ftrv  a  husbimd  -to 

bestow  aa^  gift'or  settlenieiit  on  hiswifl^  during  the  first  yearof 

i^ii^  >maflpfiage;  and  then  his  liberality  cotsiM  not,  at  tmy  time, 

'  eice^the  tetfth  past  of  his  propeny.    '^  The  Lombatda,^  says 

'<nbboti,  ^*Wttfe  tottiewbat  more  indcrlgeiit:  they  allowed  the 

'  ftwtfhHiap  imtft^fdiately  after  the  wedding  night ;  and  ffais'ihftioifts 

'^il,  Ihe  fev^ttrd  of  vitj^nity,  nright  equal  the  fouHii  t^ait^ef  t^e 

iUib'bMd^^  stibstance.  '  Sottf e  cautious  maidens,  it'fiteeids,  #Me 

wise  enough  to  'StipUlate^befot^ftfaHiid'ie-rdw«iMwMc)i4bey  w«re 

>«tto«  qi^te  surt  of  ^tfrhittg:"  .  /  / 

'     It  fethalned;  htowev^ff,  fcft  Jamaica  {ioHc^  dbtiel  id  discotn^ 

^ittiMrriage'  eitd^Wher  aiiiongst  th^  most'industrfotfs  atid'most 

•ttsitopdrtoii  ofherihhabilattts.  v       :.     . ,    . 

'  Wtth'^speW'to  thenecediJity  of  ptibB*w6i^Wt),^«.wffl  be 
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sufficieiit  to  say^  that  though  the  deTOtbn  of  the  philosopher 
may  be  seeretly  nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study,  yet 
thai  appears  to  be  the  only  solid  firandation  of  the  rel^gkms 
sentiments  of  a  people  which  derive  their  force  firom  imitatioti 
and  habit  The  interruption  of  that  public  exerdse  may  ooa- 
summate,  in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important  woik  of  a 
national  revolution* 

NaU  III.— p.  5. 

The  sectarians  of  Jamaica,  aware  of  the  power  of  mdody 
over  the  negro  mind,  have  introduced  vocal  music  amongst 
their  congregations  with  peculiar  effect :  for  so  susceptible  are 
the  Africans  of  the  influence  of  that  art  which  variously  alfects 
the  mind  by  the  mysterious  power  of  sound,  that  diey  will 
scarcely  give  any  attention  to  a  religious  instructor  who  pofr* 
Besses  a  harsh  or  discordant  voice.  Every  g^ood  speaktt*,  itt- 
dqiendently  of  the  softness  of  his  tones,  raises  and  lowers  them 
in  strict  musical  intervals;  so  that,  in  fact,  his  discourse  is  as 
capable  of  being  noted  in  musical  characters  as  any  melody 
whatever,  becoming  disagreeable  only  when  those  intervals  are 
uniformly  the  same,  or  when  ihe  same  intonations  are  used  to 
express  sentiments  of  the  most  opposite  import  Oi  this  quali* 
ficaticm  the  negroes  are  naturally  most  extraordinary  judges. 
Mu8ie>  indeed,  has  ever  been  found  to  possess  the  gfiealssi 
influence  in  commanding  the  passions  of  the  most  bari)aroas; 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  an  art  of  more  importance  amongst 
uncultivated  than  with  civilized  nations.  Accovdin^y,  we  find 
the  negroes,  and  all  barbarous  tribes  in  every  clime  and  et^ery 
age,  to  have  expressed  all  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  by 
music  Thus  they  celebrated  their  solemnities*— 49y  it  they 
lamented  their  private  and  their  public  calamities,  the  diwth  of 
friends,  the  loss  of  warriors — by  it  they  expressed  their  joy  on 
their  marriages,  harvests,  huntings,  victories ;  praised  the  aetiens 
of  their  gods  and  heroes;  excited  each  other  to  war,  and  to  suAnr 
death  and  torments  with  unshaken  fortitude.  If  we  eoatemf4ate 
a  nation  of  savages  in  any  part  of  the  globe^  a  supiae  indolence, 
and  a  carelessness  of  futurity,  will  be  found  to  oonsHClita  the 
generid  chaiaeter;  and  notbtng  is  so  likely  to  rouse  the  n^gro 
to  a  sense  of  religious  duty  as  the  operation  of  a  poner  to  Which 
nature  has  made  him  peculiarly  subservient  It  has  been  lately 
attempt^  in  England  to  counteract  the  advantages  which  the 
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Methodists  possess  in  their  forms  of  worship  over  the  tamer 
rituftl  of  the  church;  and  a  more  extensive  introduction  of 
psahnody  is  there  restoring  the  established  service  to  its  pri« 
mitive  force  and  purity. 

The  zeal  of  the  largest  parish  in  Jamaica  caught  the  reviving 
flame ;  and,  following  the  directions  of  the  Rubric,  the  Te  Deum» 
the  Jubilate,  and  the  responses  to  the  Commandments  were 
chanted  in  the  sublime  strains  of  Kent  and  Handel,  and  assisted 
by  an  organ  which  was  expressly  built.  The  vacant  benches 
of  the  diurch  were  immediatdy  crowded ;  the  negroes  left  the 
dissenting  chapels,  and  deserted  even  the  Sunday  market;  their 
attention  was  fixed  upon  the  service,  and  the  public  registers 
proved,  that  during  the  ten  months  which  followed  the  renewal 
of  a  neglected  form  of  wt^ship,  the  conversions  to  Christianity 
were  men  numerous  than  ever,  and  the  rites  of  marriage  mcn« 
frequently  applied  for. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jamaica  stopped 
this  service,  without  the  ordinary  mode  of  assigning  a  reason  for 
so  extraordinary  and  unpopular  a  measure.  The  inhabitants  in 
a  body  petitioned,  remonstimted,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  length, 
finding  that  it  would  involve  their  Rector  in  a  serious  dispute, 
yielded  to  a  power  whidi  an  English  Bishop  would  never  have 
exercised ;  but  which  relieved  them  of  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, while  it  left  them  the  credit  of  having  done  their  utmost 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion.  The  service  resumed  its 
wonted  monotony — the  Dissenters  triumphed,  and  the  churdi 
was  again  deserted.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  weaker,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  example  of  the  prevalence 
of  those  machinations  which  seek  the  destruction  of  Jamaica 
and  the  defamation  of  its  people. 

Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72, 78,  p.  966 
—984)  has  collected  some  curious  fiicts  concerning  the  origin 
and  progress  oC  church  singing,  which  will  astonish  the  reader 
at  this  singular  interference  of  a  Protestant  Bishop,  who,  thongfa 
irregularly  constituted  in  many  particulars,  enjoys  far  greater 
power  over  his  clergy  than  any  one  on  the  bench  of  peers.  But 
we  may  approach  nearer  to  our  own  case  and  times ;  and  at  the 
fountain-head  of  our  Rubric  draw  the  following  authority  for  tlfee 
use  and  definition  of  chanting  and  singing  in  our  parish 
churches. 
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**  The  Queen's  Majesty  (Elizabeth),  neither  meaning  in  any* 
wise  the  decay  of  any  thing  that  might  conveniently  tend  to  the 
use  and  continuance  of  the  said  science,  neither  to  have  ilie  same  so 
abused  in  any  part  of  the  church  that  thereby  the  Common  Prayer 
should  be  the  Worse  understood  by  the  hearers,  vnllethand  com- 
mandeth,  that,  first,  no  alterations  be  made  of  such  assignments 
of  Living  as  heretofore  hath  been  appointed  to  the  use  of  singing 
or  mnsic  in  the  church,  but  that  the  same  so  remain.  And  that 
there  be  a  modest  and  distinct  song  so  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
Common  Proper  in  the  churchy  that  the  same  may  he  as  plainly 
understood  as  if  it  were  read  without  singing :  and  yetnevetthe- 
less,  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  delight  in  music,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted that  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end  of  Common  Pk»yer, 
either  at  morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn^*  or 
such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  Godj  in  the4>est  mdody 
and  music  that  may  he  conveniently  devised^  having  respect  that 
the  sense  of  the  hymn  may  be  understood  and  pigrceived. 
According  to  which  order,  as  plain  song  (chanting)  was  rt^ined 
in  most  parish  churches  for  the  daily  psalms,  so  in  her  own 
chapels,  and  in  the  quire  of  a}!  cathedrals,  and  some  colleges,  the 
hymns  were  sung  afler  a  more  melodious  manner^wtth  orglms 
commonly  and  sometimes  with  other  musical  instruments,  as 
th«  solemnity  required.  No  mention  here  of  singing  David*s 
psalms  in  metre,  though  afterwards  they  thrust  out  the  kymns 
which  are  herein  mentioned,  and  by  degrees  aJso  did  tJb<ey  the 
TeDeum,  ihe  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis.'^'^HEYhXii^ 
Eccksia  Restaurata,  p.  117.    liondon  edit.  1661.) 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  present  mode  of  performiag 
divine  service  in  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  has  been  rer 
versed  within  the  last  three  centuries. 

Note  IV.— p.  6. 

In  the  fifty-seventh  Note  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  I  have 
noticed  a  prevalent  report  that  President  Bradshaw  was  buried 
in  Jamaica.  The  exertions  of  a  valued  relative  in  England  har^ 
•since  furnished  me  with  the  following  letter  from  the  pen  «f 
Bryan  Edwards,  the  historiaii,  which  throws  some  light  tipoli 
the  obscurity  of  that  transaction.  It  appears,  from  the  inquiri^ 
I  have  made,  fbat  there  are  still  extant  two  patents  of  land, 
situated  near  the  town  of  Martha  Brae,  in  the  name  of  Jamels 
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Bradshaw ;  and  which  were  surveyed,  June  4th,  1688,  one  for 
^50  acres,  the  other  for  650.  Within  their  confines  is  a  high 
hill  which  is  marked,  and  still  known,  by  the  name  of  the  Gun 
Hill.  On  that  hill  three  estates  are  now  united  and  possessed 
by  George  Cunningham  and  Edward  Atherton,  Esqrs.,  namely 
Green  Park,  Greenside,  and  Mazfield.  On  the  plat  of  the  late 
Wilhaxa  Campbell,  the  situation  of  the  gun  itself  is  laid  down ; 
and  the  old  negroes  affirm  that  they  have  seen  it;  but  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Crown  surveyor,  who  went  over  the  land  a  few 
years  since,  did  not  discover  it.  Nor  is  it  extraordinary  that  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation^  an4  its  rapid  decomposition, 
around  the  spot,  should  have  long  since  concealed  even  so  im- 
perishable an  object  from*  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  the  Bradshaws, 
who  possess  property  at  Chipping  Sodbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  in  whpse  hands  are  deposited  the  documents  which  ordained 
the  execution  of  the  first  Charles. 

"  January  IStt,  1775. 
**  My  dear  Sir, 

'*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  obeying  your  commands  in  re- 
gard to  the  epitaph  I  told  you  of  on  John  Bradshaw.  The  eir* 
cumfirtances  of  his  bnrial  in  Jamaica  are  said  to  be  these.  The 
President  died  in  England  a  year  before  Cromwell.  His  son, 
James  Bradshaw,  seeing  from  the  general  spirit  which  begttn  to 
prevail,  that  the  restoration  of  the  royal  line  would  probably  take 
place  on  the  Protector's  death,  and  being  well  assured  on  that 
event  that  such  of  the  late  king^s  judges  as  should  be  then 
living  could  have  little  hopes  of  safety,  was  apprehensive  that 
even  the  grave  would  not  protect  his  father's  ashes  from  insult ; 
and  having  many  friends  and  relatives  among  Cromwell's  soldiers 
who  had  iatdly  settled  in  Jamaica,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island 
iiom  the  Spaniards,  he  embarked  thither  with  his  father's 
corpse,  which  the  soldiery  on  his  arrival  interred  with  great  ho- 
4Bhour,  on  a  very  high  hill^  near  a  harbour  now  called  Martha 
Brae,  And  placed  a  cannon  on  the  grave  by  way  of  nieinojial. 
Jan^es's  a|iprehensious  were  well  grounded,  for  the  parliament, 
9A  the  reatoration*  ordered  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Bradshaw  to  be  dug  Jip,  and  hung  up  at  Tyburn,"-a  foolish  and 
impotent  mark  of  vengeance  which,  however,  the  remains  of 
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Bradsfaaw,  through  the  pious  care  of  his  sod»  fortunately  escaped^ 
Certain  it  is  that  the  body  of  Bradshaw  could  not  be  found  in 
Westminster  Abbey  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  buried. 

"  Such  is  the  tradition  which  prevails  in  Jamaica :  but  though 
I  always  entertained  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  this  dis- 
tinguished person,  as  well  as  from  the  firmness  and  ability 
which  he  displayed  on  the  king  s  trial,  as  from  his  uniform 
conduct  and  steady  virtue  in  his  opposition  afterwards  to  the 
tyranny  of  Cromwell,  yet  I  should  have  treated  the  tradition  as 
wholly  fabulous,  had  not  a  gentleman  of  strict  honour  and 
veracity,  now  living  in  Jamaica,  assured  me,  that  in  consequence 
of  it  he  had  caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  the  cannon  said  to 
be  placed  on  the  grave,  tohich  he  actucUiy  found  on  the  reputed 
epoL  The  place  is  now  so  entirely  covered  with  wood,  that  he 
believes  no  human  footstep  has  trod  there  for  a  century  past, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  great  exertion  of  human  strength,  which  is 
seldom  bestowed  (voluntarily  at  least)  in  such  a  climate,  <m 
trivial  occasions,  must  necessarily  have  been  employed  in  placing 
the  cannon  where  it  lies.  This  gentleman  found  also,  by  search- 
ing the  public  records,  that  the  land  was  afterwards  patented  in 
the  name  of  James  Bradshaw. 

'*  On  this  concurrent  testimony  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  ceno- 
taph to  the  President's  memory  ;  and  the  lines  which  I  repeated 
to  you  were  intended  by  way  of  inscription,  a  copy  of  which  you 
have  herewith.  I  wish  this  account  may  give  you  satisfaction, 
being,  with  great  regard,  &c.  &c. 

*'  Bry4n  EowAsns, 

"  Stranger, 

Bre  thou  pass,  contemplate  this  marble  : 

nor  regardless  be  told 

that  near  its  base  lies  deposited 

the  dust  of 

JOHN  BRADSHAW; 

who,  nobly  superior  to  all  selfish  regards^ 
despising  alike  what  the  world  calls  greatness, 
the  blast  of  calumny,  and  the  terrors  of  returning  vengeance, 
presided  in  that  illustrious  band 
of  Heroes,  and  Patriots, 
who  openly,  and  fairly,  adjudged 
Charles  Staart,«King  of  England^ 
to  a  public  and  exemplary  detth  i 
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thtreby  presenting  to  the  utonUbed  world, 

tod  transmitting  down  through  applauding  ages, 

the  most  glorious  instance  of  unshaken  Tirtue, 

love  of  freedom,  and  impartial  justice, 

ever  exhibited 
on  the  blood-stained  theatre  of  human  action. 

Oh!  Reader! 
pus  not  on  till  thou  hast  blessed  his  memory ; 

and  never  forget 
thai  rebellion  to  Tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

The  Creoles  are  peculiarly  teuacious  of  their  genealogy;  the 
meanest  and  the  most  ignorant  preserve  with  conscious  pride 
that  inestimable  treasure  ;  and  whatever  distinctions  of  rank  may 
have  been  introduced  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  colonial 
wealth,  they  mutually  respect  themselves  and  each  other,  as  the 
descendants  of  those  men  who  fought  or  fell  in  the  contests  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  who  fled  froni  a  persecuting  land  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Jamaica. 

Note  v.— p.  7. 

During  the  period  of  the  Saxon  government,  even  in  its  mo«t 
mature  and  finished  form,  the  parliament  consisted  not  of  two 
diMtinct  houses  ;  for  the  peers  or  freeholders  of  extensive  terri- 
tories were  considered  as  the  hereditary  representatives  of  their 
vassals  or  tenants.  In  the  Scots  parliament  there  was  also  but 
one  house,  constituted  of  the  three  estates : — the  peers,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  shires,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  boroughs. 
But  these  three  estates  always  sat  as  one  house,  and  voted  con- 
jointly ;  with  the  solitary  exception  that,  in  committees,  the  pro- 
portion from  each  was  limited  and  fixed.  The  parochial  vestries, 
in  Jamaica,  are,  in  fact,  4  type  of  the  early  legislatures  of  Britain, 
where  the  chief  magistrate  represents  the  sovereign  ;  the  inferior 
magistrates  the  nobles ;  and  the  vestrymen  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people :  while  they  all  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote  toge- 
ther, and  upon  rights  equally  constitutional. 

It  was  upon  these  simple  precedents,  indeed,  that  the  early 
colonial  grants  were  firamed,  wherein  but  one  house  of  legislature 
was  ever  named  or  contemplated — ^the  governor  or  president,  the 
council  of  assistants,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  unit- 
ing in  one  body,  one  decision,  and  one  act  of  government.  I 
have  traced,  in  the  first  volume,  the  steps  by  which  these  three 
•states,  in  Jamaica,  approximated  the  form  and  practice  of  the 
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parent  sMe,  by  sepantiiigf  into  three  distmct  negattves.  8till« 
they  are  so  nicely  counterpoised  in  their  monarchical,  aristo* 
cratical,  and  demoeratical  powers,  that  they  enjoy  the  ooiiTe* 
niences  of  each  form,  with  the  disadvantages  of  neither.  In 
Carolina,  an  hereditary  council  of  Palatines,  or  Caciques,  was 
once  contemplated ;  but  in  Jamaica  the  second  negative  is  more 
safely,  or  suspiciously,  intrusted  to  members  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  durante  bene  placUo^  while  in  no  other  point  does  her 
government  constitutionally  differ  from  that  of  Great  Britain. 

NOe  VI.— p.  8. 

In  the  year  1757,  Jamaica  trot  officially  designated  a  province, 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General  of  England. — 
(Journals  of  Assembly^  vol.  v.,  p.  7.)     In  the  Roman  empire 
were  the  distinctions  of  provinces,  colonies,  and  municipal  towns ; 
and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  we  iind  expressing  his  surprise,  that 
the  cities  of  Utica,  Italica,  and  Gades,  should  solicit  the  title  tif 
colonieif  when  they  already  eiyoyed  the  rights  of  mumicipia. 
Their  example,  however,  became  fashionable ;  and  the  empire 
was  thus  filled  with  honorary  colonies.    The  mtaudpium  was,, 
in  fact,  an  enfranchised  town,  where  the  inhabitants  eiyoyed 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  were  at  the  same  time  honoured 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,   though  that  privilege 
reached  no  further  than  the  bare  title.     Some,  indeed,  by  par- 
ticular interest  or  merit,  obtained  the  liberty  of  votes,  which 
occasioned  the  well-known  distinction — munidpiumcumtuffra'* 
gio.     Tliose  without  that  distinction  were  denominated  Romani ; 
such  as  possessed  it  were  called  Cives  Romani.     Plantations  or 
colonies,  in  distant  ooimtries,  are  either  such  as  are  claimed  by 
right  of  occupancy  only, — ^by  finding  them  desert,  and  peopling 
them  from  the  mother  country,— or  where,  when  already  culti- 
vated, they  have  been  either  gained  by  conquest,  or  ceded  by 
treaties.    Judge  Blackstone  distinguished  between  these  two 
species  of  colonies,  with  respect  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to 
be  bo«nd.     For  it  has  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country 
be  discovered,  and  planted  by  British  subjects,  all  British  laws, 
then  in  being,  which  are  the  birth-right  of  every  subject^  are  im- 
mediately in  force  there.    But  such  colonists  carry  with  them,  in 
fact,  only  so  much  of  the  British  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own 
situation,  and  to  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony — such  as  the 
general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  protection.    The  artificial 
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reftnements  and  distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great 
and  commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and  revenue,  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  clergy,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  spiritual  courts,  are  neither  necessary  nor  convenient  for 
th«a,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  shall  be  admitted, 
and  what  rejected,  at  what  times  and  under  what  restrictions, 
mtist^  in  cases  of  dispute,  be  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  their 
own  provincial  judicatures,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  king  in 
council :  the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be 
new-modelled,  and  reformed  by  the  general  superintending  power 
of  the  legislature  in  the  mother  country.  A  province,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  the  more  appropriate  title  for  Jamaica ;  its 
strict  definition  being  a  country  obtained  by  conquest,  regulated 
by  its  own  law8»  and  governed  by  a  delegate  from  the  throne. 

iVb^cVII.— p.  11. 

'  In  the  year  1767,  a  species  of  soap,  uniting  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Castile  soap  to  another  -of  singular  efficacy,  a  perfect  solu* 
bifity  in  salt  water,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  naturalists 
Its  preparation  is  simple,  its  growth  indigenous,  its  use  unex- 
ceptionable; but  the  Assembly  with  great  difficulty  was  prevailed 
upon  to  reward  the  discoverer,  and  the  soap  was  never  heard 
of  more. 

The  process  is  this :  the  lower  leaves  of  the  cura^^  or  coratoe, 
a  species  of  the  agavi^  are  passed  between  heavy  rollers  to  ex- 
press the  juice,  which,  after  straining  through  a  hair  cloth,  is 
merely  inspissated  by  tiie  action  of  the  sun,  or  a  slow  fire,  and 
cast  into  balls  or  cakes.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to 
allow  no  mixture  of  any  unctuous  materials,  which  destroy  its 
efficacy. 

How  wide  a  field  is  here  open  for  discoveries  of  a  similar  or 
more  valuable  nature ! 

Note  VIII.— p.  70. 

It  was  under  Commodore  Knowles,  in  the  action  of  Porto 
Cavallo,  in  the  year  1743,  that  Smollett,  the  novelist  and  histo- 
rian, served  as  a  cabin-boy ;  and  he  was  afterwards  made  sur- 
geon's mate.  He  libelled  his  admiral,  was  prosecuted,  fined, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  jNIarshalsea. 
Vol.  II.  2  O 
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2Vb(e  IX.— p.  74. 

A  proof  that  the  West  Indian  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  vaal 
extent  without  the  expense  of  an  estahlishment,  is  afforded  by 
the  fact,  that  at  least  ^400,000  sterling  in  commodities  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  or  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  were,  during 
the  Spanish  war,  sent  to  the  French  islands  from  North  America, 
which  brought  back  to  Great  Britain  the  enormous  profit  of 
three  millions  of  money.  Saint  Domingo,  thus  circumstanced, 
was,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  equally  valuable  as  any  of  its 
own  islands  to  the  British  nation.  The  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  implied  consent  of  government ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  British  governors  in  North  America,  who  gpcanted 
flags  of  truce  to  private  merchants,  to  carry  French  prisoners  to 
Saint  Domingo,  and  bring  back  others  in  return,  at  their  own 
expense,  were  ignorant  that  in  so  doing  they  had  a  view  to  their 
private  advantage :  nor  could  they  be  ignorant  how  that  advan- 
tage arose,  when  the  flags  returned  to  the  ports  fiK>m  whenee 
they  first  proceeded,  and  then  made  reguhur  entries,  at  thesevef^ 
custom-houses,  of  the  respective  cargoes  of  foreign  sugftr  with 
which  they  were  loaded. 

Note  X. — p.  81. 

"  Instat  terribilis  vivis,  morientibus  haeres, 
Virginibus  raptor,  thalamii  obscsenus  adultor. 
Nulla  quies ; — oritur  praeda  cessante  libido, 
Diyitibusqne  dies,  et  nox  metaenda  mariti*." 

Note  XI.— p.  86. 

Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega  felt  the  weight,  and  migbt  almost  hav# 
applied  the  words,  of  Claudian's  beautiful  complviat  «f  Bofne. 

''  Hei  mihi,  quo  Latias  vires,  Urbisque  potestas 
Decidit?    In  qualem  pauUatim  fluximus  umbraioi^ 
Armato  quondam  populo  patriisque  vigebam 
Consiliis,  domui  terras,  urbe&que  revinxi 
Legibus,"  &c,  &c. 

Zeno  enacted  that  all  governors  should  remain  in  their  provinces 
fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  power — (Code  Jast  1.  ii. 
tit.  49.  leg.  1.)  How  much  would  such  an  edict  bring  to  Ifgfal 
within  the  British  colonies ! 

Note  XII.— p.  87. 
Party  spirit,  however  pernicious,  or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of 
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union,  as  well  as  of  dissension.  More  than  onee  in  the  ^*  Aunak 
of  Jamaica  "  the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  compare  its  council 
to  that  of  Domitian  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal.  In  this  in- 
stance,  its  members  acted  like  useful  scavengers ;  they  indus- 
triously raked  together  all  the  dirt  which  soiled  the  fame  of  their 
favourite  governor,  heaped  it  out  of  sight,  and  dutifully  endea- 
voured to  show  him  to  the  world  as  a  miracle  of  virtue. — See 
JoumaiU  ofAsieanbly, 

Note  Xni.— p.  89. 

This  church  had  been,  during  the  Spanish  dominion,  "  the 
Red  Cross  Chapel  de  la  Vega,"  so  named  in  commemoration  of 
the  miraculous  cross  de  la  Vega,  in  Hispaniola,  over  which  the 
khig  of  Spain  ordered  a  magnificent  shrine  to  be  built.  The 
royal  revenues  had  also  been  formerly  expended  upon  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Seville  d'Oro,  to  which  a  sum  was  granted  equal  to 
whatever  its  titular  abbot,  Peter  Martyr,  might  expend ;  and  large 
^omahiB,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  hamlel  of  Saint 
Ann,  were  given  to  maintain  its  splendour.  An  hospital  attached 
to  it  rfceived  a  hundred  thousand  maravedis ;  but,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Herrera,  the  city  was  so  healthy  that  the 
money  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  use  of  the  church.  The 
ruins  of  Seville  have  perished ;  and  the  place  might  be  unknown, 
if  some  broken  walls  of  the  cathedral,  buried  beneath  luxuriant 
cane*fields,  did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller. 
But  the  situation  cannot  now  boast  of  its  salubrity,  for,  perhaps, 
there  b  not  a  more  infectious  air  in  the  West  Indies  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  stagnant  water  there;  the  sea  having 
made  considerable  inroads  since  the  days  of  Peter  Martyr. 

The  church  of  Port  Royal,  which  fell  during  the  great  earth- 
quake, had  been  erected  only  ten  years,  on  which  occasion  a 
prophetic  text  was  the  subject  of  the  consecration  sermon ;  and 
the  succession  of  tremendous  judgments,  under  which  the  unfor- 
tunate town  soon  laboured,  could  not  but  recall  the  words,  **  put 
off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  ie 
holy  ground."  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  this  sermon,  '^  printed 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  and  others,  whose  libera] 
contributions  supplied  the  funds  to  build  the  chivch."  It  was  in 
fact  built  with  the  fruits  of  piracy. — Thus,  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  expended  so  much  treasure  in  founding  hospitals  and 

fhmralMs  in  the  New  World,  built  the  Eacurial  at  the  cost  ef  six 

2Q2 
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millions  of  ducats,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Toledo,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  money  raised  by  duties 
on  the  sale  of  **  Gelofes,*'  Guinea  slaves. 

NiAe  XIV.— p,  103. 

One  of  the  least  desirable  imports  was  ih^  formica  omnivorat 
the  natire  ant  of  Cuba,  which  was  brought  by  Thomas  Raffles, 
under  the  absurd  impression  that  it  would  devour  its  own  lesser 
species,  and  free  the  island  from  the  innumerable  small  insects 
which  infest  it :  it  has  itself  now  become  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges.  The  smaller  species  of  ant  had  been  brought  to  these 
islands  in  the  African  slave-ships ;  and,  at  one  period,  ravaged 
Barbadoes  and  Martinique  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  desertion 
of  those  colonies  was  seriously  contemplated. 

Note  XV.— p!  104. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  of  1648— those  of  Madrid  of  1667 
and  1670— that  of  Nimegne  of  1678— of  Ryswick,  1697— of 
Utrecht,  1713 — of  Baden,  1714 — the  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague 
in  1717 — the  quadruple  alliance  of  London  in  1718— the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1738— that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  1748— that  of 
Madrid  in  1750,  with  all  the  treaties  between  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  1668-1715,  and  1761— and  that  of  April  1713, 
between  France  and  Portugal,  with  the  guarantees  of  Great  Bri' 
tain,  formed  the  basis  of  this  negotiation.  By  it.  Great  Britain 
restored  to  France  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  of  Mariegalante, 
of  Desirade,  of  Martinique,  and  of  Belleisle,  receiving  from  that 
power,  the  islands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines ;  while  the 
partition  of  the  neutral  islands  gave  Dominica,  with  Tobago,  to . 
Great  Britain,  and  Saint  Lucia  to  France.  The  British  forti- 
fications in  the  bay  of  Honduras  were  to  be  destroyed ;  the  con- 
quered territory  in  Cuba,  with  the  fortress  of  the  Havanna,  wa^ 
to  be  restored  to  Spain ;  St.  Augusta  and  Pensacola,  the  capitals 
of  East  and  West  Florida,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
Crown,  which  relinquished  the  island  of  Goree;  while  Fr^ike 
ceded  that  of  Minorca;  and  Saint  Vincent  was  given  up  toSng? 
land ;  though  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Charaibes  there,  .wbQ  . 
numbered  a  thousand  fighting  men.  .     '   ,>  . 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  Court  of  London  seut. 
positive  orders  to  the  West  India  governors  and  naval  com- 
jnanders,  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Freuob  ^d  Spanish  i 
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settlements ;  and  in  three  months  the  French  and  Dutch  islands 
gained,  by  smuggling,  the  many  thousand  dollars  which  would 
otherwise  have  enriched  Jamaica.  The  colonists  complained* 
fmd  orders  less  rigorous  were  immediately  issued. 

Note  XVI.— p;  106. 

In  consequence  of  this  instruction,  it  was  resolved  that  every 
member  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  person  against  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  but  none  in  regard  to  their  goods  and  chattels, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  to  his  accommodation  during  his 
ctttendance  on  the  House,  An  additional  instruction  from  the 
crown  afterwards  extended  this  privilege ;  thus : — 

*•  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  several  extraordinary  resolutions  and  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  our  island  of  Jamaica,  touching 
their  privileges,  and  of  the  disputes  which  have  subsisted  between 
you  and  that  house  on  this  subject^  the  public  business  there  has 
been  obstmcted,  the  minds  of  our  good  subjects  disquieted,  and 
the  island  reduced  to  great  distress ;  In  order,  therefore,  to  evince 
the  good  will  we  bear  to  all  our  subjects,  in  all  parts  of  our 
dominions,  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  our  said  island, 
and  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  any  disputes  between  our  gover- 
nor and  assemblies  of  Jamaica,  touching  matters  of  privilege,  it 
is  our  will  and  pleasure  that,  in  addition  to  the  privileges  already 
allowed  to  the  members  of  our  council  and  assembly,  in  our  said 
island,  by  our  general  instructions  to  you,  there  be  allowed  to 
every  member  of  the  said  council  and  assembly,  respectively, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  for  six  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  such  assembly,  and  for  the  like  number  of 
days  after  an  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution,  of  such 
assembly,  &  further  privilege  from  arrests  in  all  civil  suits,  for 
such  servants  and  equipages  only  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  personal  accommodation  of  such  members  in  attending  their 
respective  duties  in  general  assembly. 

"*  And,  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  may  be,  these  additional 
pnVileges  flrom  being  violated,  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure, 
thttt  it  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  the  Council  and  House 
of  Assembly,  respectively,  to  cause  to  be  set  down  in  writing  the 
nameff  of  the 'several  servants,  with  a  description  of  the  equipage 
and  other  particulars,  for  which  such  additional  privilege  is  to 
be  allowed,  to  the  extent  above-mentioned,  and,  having  subscribed 
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his  name  thereto,  deliver,  or  cause  such  writing  so  subscribed  to 
be  delivered,  to  the  provost-marshal-general  of  the  said  island, 
or  his  deputy,  or  left  at  the  office  of  the  said  provost-marshal,  to 
the  intent  that  he,  or  his  deputy,  and  all  other  officers  and  per- 
sons whom  it  may  concern,  may  take  notice  of  the  same,  and 
govern  themselves  agreeably  thereto.  G.  R." 

In  consequence  of  this  instruction,  the  Assembly,  in  the  spirit 
of  its  constitution, 

"  Resolved — ^That  this  House  hath,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  this  island,  all  the  privileges  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons hath  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  any  instruction  from  the  king  and  his  ministry  can 
neither  abridge  nor  annihilate  the  privileges  of  the  representative 
body  of  the  people  of  this  island." 

NoU  XVII,— p.  109. 

When  Lyttleton's  policy  induced  him  to  embarrass  or  suppress 
the  Assembly,  by  obtaining  from  the  British  Treasury  a  power  to 
draw  for  the  contingencies  of  the  Jamaica  government,  he  well 
knew  that  the  island  would  be  called  on  to  reimburse  any  sum 
he  might  choose  to  draw  for ;  and  accordingly  tlie  sum  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  was  demanded,  over  and  above  the  im- 
mense loss  which  the  colony  sustained  by  the  suspension  of  its 
senate. — See  Journali  of  Assembly^  vol.  vi.,  pp.  102  and  140. 

Note  XVIII.— p.  111. 

I  am  authorised  in  thus  extending  back  the  usual  limUs  of  th« 
Slave  Trade. — See  Appendix  to  the  fint  volume  of  the  AnnalB 
of  Jamaica,  The  extreme  carelessness  or  credulity  with  whiek 
Uie  Abb^  Raynal  collected  his  information  is  visible  in  his  oon- 
donation  of  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  gave  ktedoset,  he 
affirms^  to  all  the  slaves  who  should  emlntice  Christianity,— iEKt- 
toire  de»  Indes,  tom.  i.  p.  8.  That  empetor  did«  indeed,  publish 
an  edict,  which  restrained  the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps 
^m  keeping,  any  Christian  slaves. — TheodoHan  Cqde^  lib.  xvi* 
tit.  9.  But  this  imperfect  exception  related  only  to  the  Jewa  | 
aad  the  great  body  of  the  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Chris- 
tian or  pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  teBipor9l  con- 
dition by  exchanging  their  religion.  The  early  legislators  oi 
Jamaica  (A.  D.  160^)  dealt  at  least  &irly  in  this  particular;  for 
they  positively  enacted,  that  no  slave,  by  becoming  a  Christian, 
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should  enjoy  freedom.  The  founders  of  slavery,  in  the  West* 
Indies,  agreed  with  Lord  Coke,  that  pag*ans  should  be  treated 
as  perpetual  enemies  and  slaves  ;  but  that  slavery  was  incom- 
patible with  the  condition  of  a  Christian, — from  which  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  baptism  was  \irtual  enfranchisement.  In 
the  year  1729,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals  of  England 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  negro  slave,  coming  to  Europe, 
or  baptised  anywhere,  would  not  become  free  ;  aii  opinion  acted 
upon  until  the  year  1765,  when  the  famous  case  of  the  negro 
Somerset  was  decided. 

It  may  not  be  irrelative  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
an  historical  fact,  which,  amidst  all  the  prevailing  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  seems  to  have  escaped  observation — 
namely,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  personal* 
slavery,  which  had  been  established  by  the  victorious  Saxons>  was 
still  familiar  to  Britons ;  and  that  the  edict  of  Ina,  the  legislator 
of  Wessex,  which  exempted  national  slaves  from  being  sold 
beyond  the  seas,  was  abolished  by  the  new  conqueror,  under 
whose  authority  Ireland  became  the  greatest,  as  probably  the 
nearest,  mart  for  English  slaves.  From  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  Bede  (1.  ii.  c.  1)  and  William  of  Malmesbury  (1.  iii.  p.  IO!l) 
St  appears  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  first  to  the  last  age* 
persisted  In  the  unnatural  practice  of  selling  themselves  aud  their 
children  in  perpetual  and  foreign  bondage.  Their  yonths  were 
publicly  sold  in  the  Roman  market.  When  time  and  religion 
had  mitigated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws 
encouraged  the  frequent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  their  sub- 
jects, of  Cambrian  extraction,  assumed  the  respectable  station  of 
inferior  freemen,  possessed  of  lands,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
civil  society.— *<71bbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  897.  The  life  of  a  Cambrian  Christian,  who  possessed 
a  hyde  of  land,  was  fixed,  by  Ina,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
shillings  3  for  a  free  Saxon,  two  hundred  shillings  5  and  for  a 
'Diane  twelve  hundred  were  allowed. — See  /no,  tit.  82  lit  legibus 
Afi^h^Sax.y  Bede,  and  William  of  Malmesbury— treasures  which, 
being  in  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  if  not -an  amuse- 
ment, to  consnk.  In  those  ages,  when  any  one  had  more  chil- 
dren or  servants  than  he  could  keep,  he  took  them  to  the  ready 
market  of  Bristol,  and  there  found  Irish  merchants,  ready  to 
purchase.  Malmesbury  affirms,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  tUng 
to  behold  young  girb,  exposed  to  sale  there,  in  a  state  of  preg- 
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1702 843 

1708 2,740 

1704 4,120 

1705 S,503 

1706 8,804 

1707«> 8*856 

1708 6,627 

1709 2,234 

1710 3,662 

1711 6.724 

171t 4,1«8 

1718 4,878 

1714.. 5.789 

1715. 2,372 

1716 6,861 

1717 7,551 

1718 6,253 

1719 5,120 

1720 5,064 

1721 3,715 

1722, 8,469 

1723 6,824 

1724.. 6,859 

1725 10.297 

1726..:....  11, 708 
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iiaiieyt  wfaidi  raised  their  value,  it  was  ndt  tmtll  tlie  ysar  11^71, 
thai  die  EoclesiaBtical  Coaneil  of  Armagh  passed  a  resolution  to 
enfrandufle  Eaglish  slaves. 

That  haptiffln  should  confer  freedom  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  «  tenet  of  the  Spanish  chureh,  wherever  it  did  not  affect  Its 
own  property :  for  when  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  sent  to  Cubliy 
itt  the  year  1719,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  some  negroes* 
phraticaUy  taken  from  the  parish  of  Saint  Anne,  he  received  Ibr 
anawery  **  that>  as  to  those  and  other  fugitives,  they  were  there 
as  the  odier  subjects  of  their  lord  and  king,  and  being  brought 
volimtorilyto  their  holy  church,  had  received  the  water  of 
baptbra.*^ 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Slaves  brought  from  Africa  to 
Jamaica,  between  the  years  1702  and  1775.  Of  the  total  nnm- 
ber  (497,786»)  187,114  were  exported,  leaving  360^662  for  ike 
aupply  of  the  island,  of  which  number  198,787  were  alive  in 
1775 :^ 

Xr«,-  I»6.  of 'N^TTOdi 

^^"'  lapprted. 

1752 ,,    6,117 

17.53 7,661 

1754 9,551 

1755 12,723 

17B6 11,166 

1757 7,tl85 

1758.., .i.,..   8,405 

1759., 5,212 

1760 7,573 

1761 6.480 

1762 6^Bf9 

17«8. ...:..  10v079 

1764 ;10^ii3 

1765.^.-...   8.981 
1766.......  10,208 

1767...^,..  3.248 
1768.......    5,950 

1769.......   3,575 

1770....:..  '6,924 

1771 4^188 

1773...,..,,..  9,fii76 

1774 JS,448 

1775.(to8«Tt.ao,)  9,292 

Total ! . . .  497,736 


1727 3,876 

1728 5,350 

1729 10,499 

1730 10,104 

1781 10,079 

1782 28^552 

1733 7,413 

1734 4,570 

1735 4,851 

1736 3.943 

1737 8,995 

1738.......    7,695 

>1739 6,787 

1740 5,362 

1741 4,255 

1742 5,067 

1743 8,926 

1744.......    8,755 

1745 8,848 

1746 4,703 

1747 10,898 

,1748 10,430 

1749 6,858 

1750. 3, .587 

1751 4,840 
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The  horiid  stale  of  4h6  negroes*  iti  tbeir  n^ve  land^tpopid'aa- 
thorifl^  the  assertion,  that  this  half  milUoaof  transpksted  Aiiricaiis 
underwent  no  change  for  the  worsa.    Without  attemptiog  to 
palliate  the  enormities  of  the  slave^rade*  whieh  admits  ai  no  ex- 
GUBe  or  extenuation,  it  would  he  an  eaay,  though  a  tedious  task, 
to  prove,  from  the  authority  of  poeta»  historians,  and  philoao- 
phera,  that  the  humaa  savages  of  Africa  are  st3I  the  lowest  of  a 
species,  universally  naked  in  mind  and  hody,  destitute  of  laws, 
of  artSy  p(  ideas,  and  almost  of  language.    The  Icthyophagi, 
wbo  in  the  time    <^  Diodorus   Skulus  wandered  along  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  natives  of  new  Holland,  are 
far  superior  to  them,  for  they  had  acquired  some  arts  and  in- 
strumenta ;  but  the  abject  state  of  the  negroes,  perhaps  the  pri- 
mitive -and  oniversal  state  of  man,  has  never  been  raised  in  their 
aative  laad.     Is  it  left  for  the  bishop  of  the  western  Indies  to 
woik  the mtrac^  that  is  expected  of  them,  and  to  send  back  their 
enlightened  neophytes,  as  missionaries  to  their  native  land? 
..I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  an  author  of  the  present  day, 
for  whose  talents  and  principles  I  have  the  greatest  rcsp^pt, 
(Oliver  on  Freemasonry ^  p.  93,)  observes,  that  "  servitude  w^ 
so  terrible  an  innovatiou  in  the  Divine  economy,  and  so  destruc- 
tive of  the   principles  of  masonry,    that  Noah  labourec^  with 
incessant  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  restore  the  primitive  laivs 
agahist  slaveiy,  and  prevent  amongst  mankind  an  unnatural 
traffic  in  their  own  species.**  My  ignorance  desires  to  be  informed 
'  what  labours  and  what  tatos  he  refers  to ;  and  my  incredulity 
makes  me  regret  that  he  has  not,  with  his  usual  caution,  giyen 
.any  references, .  A  prelaXe  of  the  first  eminence  has  declared  that 
.  ^.  there  is  no  pas^aga  in  the  CAm/mn  scriptures  by  which  slavery 
.  ii$.  condemned  j**  (Paleit)' — and  the  slaves  appointed  to  attend 
(h^tnasons  in  the  Sacred  work  of  erecting  the  Temple  of  Solotnbn, 
amotinted  to  no  less  than  seventy  thousand,  classed  under  the 
term  Ish  Sabbal  ;    nor  can  I  recollect  any  passage  in  thi^  Qld 
Testament  reprpving  the  institution  of  slavery,  though  thane,  fre 
mapy  condemnii^  its  .abase,    (See  Appendix  to  the  first  vol#  of 
JtMsiwork,  p.  470.) 
>  Amongst  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  those  m6st 
renbwned  for  their  love  of  fi^edom,  the  chafns  of  slavery  w^re 
'  the.  neaviest ;   and  perhaps  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  tribe ,  which 
occupied,  or  waited  aajextensive  trapt  pf  ^er^e^erts  of  Sp^tiifa, 
were  ihe  only  people  amongst  whom  the  pure  love  of  freedom 
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rejected  the  use  of  domestic  slaves.  Servilus  quid  at  ignora- 
bant  omnes  g^neroso  semine  procreati.  (Ammianus  Ma.rcell. 
lib.  xxxi.,  p.  287,  edit.  1533,  Marian.) 

Note  XIX.— p.  118. 

The  conquests  in  the  New  Worid  were  all  made  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  alone,  {Annals  of  Jamaica^  vol.  i. 
p.  122.)  This  excited  great  jealousy,  for  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
was  of  recent  origin,  compared  with  that  of  Aragon,  the  country 
of  the  ancient  Jaccetakis.  Castile  was  founded  only  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1022,  and  my  ignorance  is  informed,  by  the  inimi- 
table D'Anville,  that  the  appellation  was  expressive  of  the  nu- 
merous castles  independent  of  the  Moorish  yoke. 

Note  XX.— p.  118. 

Moorish  history  with  which,  no  doubt,  Columbus  was  familiar^ 
would  inspire  the  intrepid  and  successful  mariner  with  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  "  unknown  kingdoms  in  the  West." 
He  would  have  read^  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  that  in  the  sevenUi 
century,  during  the  rapid  progpress  of  the  Saracens  through 
Africa  towards  that  peninsula,  wheu  Akbah  plunged  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilderness  in  which  his 
successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and 
penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Mahometan  con- 
queror, inspired  with  the  idea  of  a  Western  world,  exclaimed  in 
the  language  of  a  fanatic,  •*  Great  God !  if  my  course  were  not 
stopped  by  the  sea,  I  would  still  go  on  to  the  unknown  kingdoms 
of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  of  Thy  holy  name,  and  putting 
to  the  sword  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods 
than  Thee."  (See  Novairi,  apvd  Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  119.)  ITie 
Moorish  blood  of  Spain  was,  seven  hundred  years  afterwards, 
outstripped  in  this  enterprise  by  the  rival  issue  of  the  Castilian 
nobles. 

2VbfeXXr.— p.  119. 

This  was  the  original  name  of  the  deep  bay ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, finding  it  to  correspond  in  sound  and  application  with 
their  own  word  Hondura,  deep,  retained  it,  Ull  the  last  became 
'  the  better  understood. 

'    The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  derived  its  name  from  its  peculiar 
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fertility  in  the  indigenous  and  daily  food  of  its  inhabitants :  the 
word  Yuca,  in  the  native  dialect,  signifying  cassava,  and  Ikctli, 
Ihe  ground  on  v^hich  it  grows.  The  Indians,  from  the  juice  of 
the  bitter  cassava,  which  if  unprepared  is  a  deadly  poison,  formed 
a  species  of  liquor  of  thick  consistence,  in  which  they  dipped  and 
preserved  their  animal  food ;  and  a  canary  full  of  this  liquor  oc- 
casionally replenished,  and  flavoured  by  the  different  meats  which 
had  been  preserved  in  it,  formed  an  hereditary  and  most  valuable 
species  of  property.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  earliest  historian  of  their  land.  Take  any  quantity  of  the 
expressed  juice,  put  it  into  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  till  the  finer 
particles,  or  starch,  sink ;  then  draw  off  the  pure  liquid,  and 
boil  it  slowly,  skimming  it  all  the  time,  till  it  become  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  syrup,  when  add  burnt  sugar  to  colour  it.  The 
natives  call  it  *'  Cassarepo  ;"  and  its  flavour  as  a  sauce  is  mira- 
culous, if  added  in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  to  stews 
and  made-dishes.  The  raw  juice  of  the  potato  is  equally  poison- 
ous as  thai  of  the  bitter  cassava,  the  properties  of  which  are  in- 
finite; and  when  we  see  the  rich  and  glutinous  grains  of  the 
tapioca  manufactured  from  the  same  vegetable,  it  will  excile  no 
surprise  that  it  should  form  one  of  the  most  delicious  sauces  of 
the  table, — a  knowledge  of  which  might  silence  the  French 
gourmands,  who  boasted  that,  while  their  rivals  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  isle  had  invented  an  hundred  new  religions,  t^ey  had  dis- 
covered only  two  new  sauces. 

NoU  XXII.— p.  125. 

rt  is  probable  that  the  natives  of  Jamaica  had  originally  emi- 
grated from  Yucatan. — (^Annals  of  Jamaica^  vol.  i.)  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  possessed  the  means  of  maintaining  a  perpetual 
intercourse  of  war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest. 

Note  XXIII.— p.  134. 

The  name  of  Elias  Ward,  the  pirate  governor  of  Tortuga,  in 
the  year  1655,  suffered  a  similar  corruption :  it  was  familiar  and 
frightful  to  the  Spaniards,  who  always  wrote  it  Elyazofiard. 

Note  XXIV.— p.  137. 

Du  Tertre  (tom.  iii.  p.  141)  derives  the  word  buccaneer  from 
boucan,  a  sort  of  wooden  gridiron,  made  of  sticks  placed  upon 
four  forks,  on  which  the  hog-hunters  broil  or  6ar6acu«  their  game. 
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They  weis  &t  this  time  ^  utie  norie  de  gens  remassez,"  men  from 
all  conairies,  rendered  expert  and  active  by  the  necessity  of  their 
exercbe,  which  was  to  go  in  ehase  of  cattle  to  obtain  their  hides  ; 
and  from  behi^  themselves  hunted  by  the  Spaniards,  who  never 
gave  them  quarter.  As  they  owned  no  ruler,  they  were  a  savage 
race>  reduced  to  this  mode  of  life  to  avoid  the  punishments  due 
to  the  crimes  they  had  perpetrated  in  Europe ; — generally  without 
boose  or  home»  and  collecting  only  where  cattle  were  abundant. 
They  erected  sheds  to  lodge  and  defend  the  hides  from  the  rain, 
until  some  vessel  should  pass,  and  they  could  barter  them  for 
wine,  brandy,  linen,  arms,  or  ammunition. 

Note  XXV.— p.  144. 

The  first  use  to  which  mahogany  was  applied  in  England, 
arose  from  a  circumstance  purely  accidental,  and  the  costly  wood 
attracted  notice  in  the  humble  shape  of  a  candle^box.  Dr.  Gib- 
bons, an  eminent  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a 
brother,  a  West  India  captain,  who  brought  over  some  logs  of 
thia  wood  to  pack  the  casks  with  which  4iis  ship  was  laden.  As 
the  Doctor  was  then  building  a  house  in  King-Street,  Covent-  ' 
Garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of  use  to  him ;  but 
the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  they  were 
laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  afler,  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candde- 
boXf  the  Doc.tor  called  on  his  cabinet-maker  to  make  him  one  of 
some  wood  that  lay  in  his  gardm.  Wollaston,  the  cabinet-maker, 
on  cutting  it  up,  also  complained  that  it  was  too  hard.  The 
candle-box  was,  however,  made,  and  approved  of,  insomuch  that 
the  Doctor  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the  same  wood  \ 
which  was  done,  when  the  fine  colour  and  beautiful  polish  were 
so  pleasing,  that  it  became  an  object  of  curioeity,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  the 
wood  into  fi^shion,  made  the  fortune  of  Wollaston,  and  furniture 
of  that  sort  became  general. 

I  am  indebted  forthisaneodoteto  *'  The  Honduras  Almanack,^* 
a  little  work  which  does  infinite  credit  to  the  colony,  both  by  its 
literary  merits,  and  its  elegant  execution.  ' 

The  season^  for  cutting  mahogany  usually  oonunences  about 
the  month  of  August,    The  gangs  of  labourers  empiayed  in  this^ 
work  consist  of  firom  twenty  to  fifly  each;  butfcw  exiseedtKe 
latter  number.    They  are  composed  of  slaves  and  free  persons,  ' 
without  any  comparative  dbtinction  of  rank,  and  it  very  frequently 
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occurs  that  the  conductor  of  such  work  is  himself  a  fA&ve.  EftcK 
gang*  has  also  one  person  belonging^  to  it,  termed  a  hvalcmati 
— ^he  is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  of  his  fieUiiiirB^ 
and  his  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods*  Aecordingly,  about 
the  beginning  of  August,  he  is  dispatched  on  hia  important  mis*' 
sion ;  and  if  his  owner  be  employed  on  hia  own  ground,  this  is 
seldom  a  work  of  much  delay  or  difficulty.  He  cuts  his  way 
through  the  thickest  of  the  forests  to  some  elevated  situatioa,  and 
climbs  the  tallest  tree  he  finds,  firom  which  he  views  the  woods 
around  him.  Ai  this  season  the  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree 
are  always  of  a  red  hue,  and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
exercise  can,  at  a  great  distance,  discern  the  places  where  the 
wood  is  most  abundant.  The  expc/tness  of  his  art  is  then  dis- 
played by  hia  pursuing  a  direct  course  to  the  object  of  his  search, 
without  compass,  or  any  other  guide  than  his  recollection  of  the 
featuies  of  the  country.  On  some  occasions,  when  searching  the 
distant*  and  unappropriated  forests,  no  oidinary  stratagem  is 
necesn^  to  prevettt  others  from  taking  advantage  of  bis  previous 
discoveries  ;  and  if  his  steps  be  traced,  his  ingenuity  is  exerted 
to  mislead  his  followers.  But  he  is  not  always  successful,  for 
hia  rivals  are  as  expert  as  himself,  and  their  eyes  so  quick,  that 
the  ligl>test  turn  of  a  leaf,  or  the  most  faint  impression  of  the  foot, 
is  unerringly  perceived ;  even  the  dried  foliage,  which  ts  strewed 
upon  the  earth,  often  helps  to  betray  the  concealed  spot,  and  the 
disappointed  huntsman  finds  himself  outstripped.  The' hidden 
treasure  being  discovered,  the  next  operation  is  the  felling  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  trees  to  employ  the  gang  during  the  season. 
The  tree  is  usually  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
a  stage  being  erected  for  the  axe-men  employed  in  levelHtig  it. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  its  dimensions,  is  deemed  the  most 
valuable ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  ornamental  workmanship,  the 
limbs^  or  branckes,  or  roots,  are  preferable,  the  grain  of  tfiem 
being  closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  or  varil^gated. 

The  elegant  little  woiic  above  quoted,  details  the  operation  of 
felUag^  dividing,  and  squaring  the  timbers;  describes  the  vast 
labour  of  cutting  roads  through  the  trackless  forests  to  drag  the 
loga  to  the  banka  of  the  fiver ;  and  explains  the  process  of  float- 
ing tbevi  down,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  nriles,  when,  in  the 
month  of> June,  the  periodical  torrents  raise  the  floods. — See  the 
Honiuraft  Jknanack  for  the  year  1607. 
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Note  XXVL— p.  144- 

The  expressive  name  of  Scots  is,  in  the  Celtic  languagf^ 
equivalent  to  that  of  Wanderer  or  Vagrant ;  and  the  charae- 
teristic  industry  and  success  of  the  Caledonians  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  but  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  amply  justifies  the 
appellation,  though  not  in  the  vulgar  idiom.  They  still  wandes, 
work,  and  save,  to  return  to  '*  the  land  o'  cakes,"  and  enjoy  there 
the  honourable  and  hard-earned  fruit  of  their  distant  labours. 
A  different  fate  usually  awaits  the  Irish  adventurers. 

The  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civiliEed  life  have  been 
exemplified  amidst  the  mountains  of  Caledonia ;  and  the  site  of 
one  of  the  first  universities  of  Europe  was  once  occupied  by  a 
race  of  cannibals,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  historian 
whose  veracity  has  not  been  questioned.  **  Cum  ipse  adolescen« 
tulus  in  Gallid.  viderim  Attacottos,  gentem  Britannicam,  humanis 
vesci  carnibus ;  et  cum  per  silvas  porcorum  greges,  et  armen to- 
rum  pecudumque  reperiant,  padorum  nates  et  feminarum  papit- 
las  solere  abscindere,  et  has  solas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari." — 
(Jerom.  torn.  ii.  p.  75.) 

What  might  we  not  hope,  then,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  morals 
amongst  the  tribes  of  savages  which  now  people  our  colonies, 
if,  indeed,  the  experience  of  innumerable  ages  had  not  sunk  the 
negro  character  far  below  that  of  the  Attacottos ! 

Note  XXVIL— p.  159. 

In  the  year  1731,  the  West  India  merchants  applied  to  Pai- 
liament  for  certain  restrictions  against  the  northern  colonies ;  a 
measure  then  rendered  necessary  by  the  transfer  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  colonial  trade  to  the  settlers  in  New  England.  That 
evil  had,  however,  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circum- 
stances, corrected  itself;  and  if  Mr.  Souihey  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  employ  his  reason,  he  might  have  spared  hia  p^^^ 
(vol.  ii.  p.  423,  Chronological  History  of  tl>e  West  Indies*  fay 
Captain  Thomas  Southey,  Commander,  Royal  Navy,  8  vols.  1837) 
*---a  work  evincing  some  knowledge  of  the  Naval  Chronielc, 
little  labour,  and  less  skill.  Tlie  dull  mass  is  not  enlivened  hy 
a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste ;  and  the  gallant  compiler  finm 
the  Royal  Gazette  indulges  his  readers  only  with  the  fashionahie 
criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  the  colonies.  The  prin«> 
cipal  authors  on  the  West  Indies,  from  Herrera  and  Sir  William 
Yoimg,  down  to  Stephen  and  Mr.  Brougham,  are»  howevar. 
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brought  together,  and  duly  seasoned  with  the  reports  of  the  mis« 
sionary,  Dr.  Coke,  the  father  of  many  a  doubtful  statement ;  and 
the  candid  labourer  who  wades  through  Meen  hundred  pages, 
may  easily  discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  the  apocryphal. 
It  is  a  work  I  am  not  ambitious  either  to  censure  or  transcribe,  or 
I  could  easily  show  that  even  its  chronology  is  loose  and  inac- 
curate* and  that  Mr.  Southey  has  supplied  his  dates,  in  many 
imtancea,  not  from  the  events  themselves,  but  from  those  of  the 
posterior  publications  which  recorded  them*  and  from  whence 
he  indiscriminately  drew  his  materials.  Captain  Southey  may 
be  thought  to  have  witnessed  some  of  the  transactions  he  records^ 
but  who  will  be  witness  for  Captain  Southey  ? 

Note  XXVIII.— p.  159. 

*'  Governor  Johnstone  said  that  he  had  been  informed  that  an 
extraordinary  memorial  from  Jamaica  had  been  received  by  mi- 
nisters ;  that  the  contents  were  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and 
desired  to  know  the  reason  it  had  not  been  laid  before  the  House. 
Lord  North  did  not  know  there  was  any  reason  for  laying  it  be- 
fore the  House.  The  petition  was  from  the  Assembly  of  the 
island,  hastily  agreed  upon,  just  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Mr. 
Fox  thought  that  was  quite  sufficient  reason  to  force  it  upon  his 
Lordship's  notice  ;  for  it  was  his  Lordship's  practice  to  transact 
the  most  important  business  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Lord 
North  said,  if  desired,  it  should  be  brought/' — (Parliamentary 
DebateB.) 

"  Jamaica,  ss. 
'*  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  in  Council, 
Tlie  humble  Petition  and  Memorial  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica. 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
We,  your  Majesty's  most   dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  tha 
Assembly  of  Jamaica,  having  taken  into  our  consideration  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  colonies,  humbly  approach  the  throne, 
to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our  most  dutiful  regard  to  your  royal 
.person  and  femily,  and  our  attachment  to,  and  reliance  on,  our 
fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain,  founded  on  the  most  solid  and 
durable  basis,  the  continued  enjoyment  of  our  personal  rights, 
and  the  security  of  our  properties. 

**  That,  weak  and  feeble  as  this  colony  is,  from  its  very  small 
number  of  white  inhabitants,  and  its  peculiar  situation,  from  the 
encumbrance  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  slavest  it  can- 
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not  be  supposed  that  we  now  intend,  or  ever  could  have  intended, 
resiatanee  to  Great  Britain* 

*'  That  this  colony  has  never,  by  riots  or  other  violent  measures, 
opposed,  or  permitted  an  act  of  resistance  against,  any  law  im* 
posed  on  us  by  Great  Britain,  though  always  truly  sensible  of 
our  just  rights,  and  of  the  pernicious  consequences  both  to  the 
parent  and  infant  state,  with  which  some  of  them  must  be  at- 
tended ;  always  relying,  with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  on  the 
justice  and  paternal  tenderness  of  your  Majesty,  even  to  the  most 
feeble  and  distant  of  your  subjects ;  and  depending^  that  when 
your  Majesty  and  your  parliament  should  have  maturely  consi- 
d^ed,  and  deliberated  on,  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  every  cause  of  dissatisfaction  would  be  removed. 

"  That,  justly  alarmed  with  the  approaching  horrors  of  an 
unnatural  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  coloniesi  in 
which  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to  this  island,  and  the  inevit- 
able destruction  of  the  small  sugar  colonies  are  involved,  and 
excited  by  these  apprehensions,  as  well  as  by  our  affection  for 
our  fellow-subjects,  boUi  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies^  we 
implore  your  Majesty's  favourable  reception  of  this  our  humble 
petition  and  memorial,  as  well  on  behalf  of  ourselvea  ftnd  our 
constituents,  the  good  people  of  this  island,  as  on  behalfrof  all 
other  your  Majesty's  subjects,  the  colonists  of  America,  but 
especially  those  who  labour  at  present  under  the  heavy  Mi^ight  of 
your  Majesty's  displeasure,  for  whom  we  entreat  to  be  admitted 
as  humble  suitors,  that  we  may  not,  at  so  important  a  crisis,  be 
wanting  to  contribute  our  sincere  and  well-meant  (however 
small)  endeavours,  to  heal  those  disorders  which  may  otherwise 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  ^ 

"  That,  as  we  conceive  it  necessary,  for  this  purpose.  Id  enter 
into  the  different  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  we 
beg  leave  to  place  it  in  the  royal  mind,  as  the  first  established 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the  people  of  England  have 
a  right  to  partake,  and  do  partake,  of  the  legislation  of  their 
country ;  and  that  no  laws  can  affect  them,  but  such  as  receive 
their  assent,  given  by  themselves  or  their  representatives ;  and 
it  follows,  therdbre,  that  no  one  part  of  your  Majesty's  English 
subjects  either  can,  or  ever  could,  legislate  for  any  other  part 

**  That  the  settlers  of  the  first  colonies,  but  espedi^ly  those  of 
the  elder  colonies  of  North  America,  as  well  as  the  conquerors 
of  tUs  island,  were  a  part  of  the  English  people,  in  every  respect 
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equal  to  them,  and  possessed  of  every  right  atid  privilege  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration,  which  the  people  of  England  were 
possessed  of;  and,  irrefragably,  to  that  great  right  of  consent- 
ing to  the  laws  which  should  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever ; 
and  who,  emigrating  at  first  in  small  numbers,  when  they  might 
have  been  oppressed,  such  rights  and  privileges  were  constantly 
guaranteed  by  the  crown  to  the  emig^nts  and  conquerors,  to 
be  held  and  enjoyed  by  them,  in  the  places  to  which  they  emi- 
grated, and  were  confirmed  by  many  repeated  solemn  engage- 
ments, made  public  by  proclamations,  under  the  iaith  of  which 
they  did  actually  emigrate  and  conquer;  that  therefore  the  peo- 
ple of  England' had  no  rights,  power,  or  privilege,  to  give  to 
the  emigrants,  as  these  were  at  the  time  of  their  emigration 
possessed  of  all  such  rights  equally  with  themselves. 

**  That  the  peers  of  England  were  possessed  of  very  eminent 
and  distinguished  privileges  in  their  own  right,  as  a  branch  of 
legislature ;  a  court  of  justice  in  the  dernier  resort,  for  all  ap^ 
peals  from  the  people ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  for  all  causes 
instHuted  by  the  representi^ives  of  the  people ;  but  that  it  does 
not  ap'p'ear,  that  they  ever  considered  themselves  as  acting  in 
such  ca()a<;ii(is'ibr  tlie  colonies;  the  peers  having  never,  to  this 
day,  hed!rd  or  determined  the  causes  of  the  colonists  in  appeal, 
in  which  It  ever  was,  and  is  their  duty>  to  serve  the  subjects 
wkhiu  thi^  realm. 

w  That,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  emi- 
graats  could  receive  nothing  from  either  the  peers  or  the  people ; 
the  fbrmer  being  unable  to  communicate  their  privileges,  and 
the  latter  on  no  more  than  an  equal  footing  with  themselves ; 
but  (hat,  with  the  king  it  was  far  otherwise ;  the  royal  pre* 
rogative,'hs  now  eunexed  to  and  belonging  to  the  crown,  being 
totldly  independent  of  the  people,  who  cannot  invade,  add  too, 
or  diminish  it,  nor  restrain  or  invalidate  those  legal  grants,  which 
the  prerogative  halh  a  just  right  to  give,  and  hath  very  liberally 
given,  for  the  encouragement  of  eolonization ;  to  some  colonies 
it  granted  almost  all  the  royal  powers  of  government,  which 
they  hold  and  enjoy  at  this  day ;  but  to  none  of  them  did  it 
grant  less,  than  to  the  first  conquerors  of  this  Island ;  in  whose 
favour  it  is  declared,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  '  that  they  shall 
have  the  sam^  privileges,  to  all  intents  and  puvposes,  as  the 
free-bom  subjects  of  England/ 

**  That»  to  use  die  name  or  authority  of  the  peq>ie  of  the 
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parent  state,  to  take  away  or  render  ineffectual  the  legal  grants 
of  the  crown  to  the  colonists,  is  delusive,  and  destroys  that  con- 
fidence which  the  people  have  ever  had,  and  ought  to  have,  of 
the  most  solemn  royal  grants  in  their  favour,  and  renders  un- 
stable and  insecure  those  very  rights  and  privileges  which 
prompted  their  emigration. 

*'  That  your  colonists  and  your  petitioners,  having  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  royal  faith,  pledged  to  them  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  your  predecessors,  rested  satisfied  with 
their  different  portions  of  the  royal  grants ;  and  having  been 
bred,  from  their  infancy,  to  venerate  the  name  of  parliament,  a 
word  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Briton,  and  considered  as 
the  palladium  of  liberty,  and  the  great  source  from  whence  their 
own  is  derived,  received  the  several  acts  of  parliament  of  Eng- 
land and  Great  Britain,  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  the 
colonies,  as  the  salutary  precautions  of  a  prudent  father,  for  the 
prosperity  of  a  wide  extended  family;  and,  that  in  this  light  we 
receive  them,  without  a  thought  of  questioning  the  right,  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  conduct  will  demonstrate,  for  above  one 
hundred  years.  That  though  we  received  those  regulations  of 
trade  from  our  fellow  subjects  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  so 
advantageous  to  us,  as  colonists,  as  Englishmen,  and  Britons, 
we  did  not  thereby  confer  on  them  a  power  of  legislating  for  us» 
far  less  that  of  destroying  us  and  our  children,  by  divesting  us 
of  all  rights  and  property. 

'*  That,  with  reluctance,  we  have  been  drawn  from  the  prose- 
cution of  our  internal  affairs,  to  behold  with  amazement  a  plan 
almost  carried  into  execution,  for  enslaving  the  colonies,  founded, 
as  we  conceive,  on  a  claim  of  parliament  to  bind  the  colonists 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"  Your  humble  petitioners  have,  for  several  years,  with  deep 
and  silent  sorrow,  lamented  this  unrestrained  exercise  of  legis"* 
lative  power ;  still  hoping,  from  the  interposition  of  their  sove- 
reign, to  avert  the  last  and  greatest  of  calamities,  that  of  being 
reduced  to  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  by  having  an  arbitrary 
government  established  in  the  colonies ;  for  the  very  attempting 
of  which,  a  minister  of  your  predecessors  was  impeached  by  a 
house  of  commons. 

**  With  like  sorrow  do  we  find  the  Popish  religion  established 
by  law,  which  by  treaty  was  only  to  be  tolerated, 

<*  That  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  colonists  hfive  been 
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invaded,  and  their  property  g^ven  and  granted  to  your  Majesty, 
by  men  not  entitled  to  such  a  power. 

**  Tliat  the  murder  of  the  colonists  hath  been  encouraged,  by 
another  act,  disallowing  and  annulling  their  trials  by  juries  of 
the  vicinage ;  and  that  fleets  and  armies  have  been  sent  to  en- 
force those  dreadful  laws* 

*'  We,  therefore,  in  this  desperate  extremity,  most  humbly  beg 
leave  to  approach  the  throne,  to  declare  to  your  majesty,  that 
our  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  their  re-> 
present atives,  the  house  of  commons,  have  not  a  right,  as  we 
trust  we  have  shown,  to  legislate  for  the  colonies ;  and  that  your 
petitioners  and  the  colonists,  are  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  bound  by 
any  other  laws,  than  such  as  they  have  themselves  assented  to, 
and  not  disallowed  by  your  majesty. 

'*  Your  petitioners  do  therefore  make  this  claim  and  demand 
from  their  sovereign,  as  g^orantee  of  their  just  rights,  on  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  which  they  have  settled,  and  continue  to 
reside  in  these  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  that  no  laws  shall  be 
made,  and  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them,  injurious  to  their 
rights  as  colonists.  Englishmen,  or  Britons. 

*'  That  your  petitioners,  fully  sensible  of  the  grreat  advantages 
that  have  arisen  from  the  regulations  of  trade  in  general,  prior 
to  the  year  1760,  as  well  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  as 
to  your  petitioners  in  particular,  and  being  anxiously  desirous 
of  increasing  the  good  effects  of  these  laws,  as  well  as  to  remove 
an  obstacle  which  is  new  in  our  government,  and  could  not 
have  existed  on  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  it  hath 
arisen  from  colonization,  we  do  declare  for  ourselves,  and  the 
good  people  of  this  island,  that  we  freely  consent  to  the  opera- 
tion of  all  such  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  as  are  limited  to 
the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce  only,  and  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  which,  are  the  mutual  advantage  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies. 

**  We,  your  petitioners,  do  therefore  beseech  your  majesty,  that 
you  will  be  pleased,  as  the  common  parent  to  your  subjects,  to 
become  a  mediator  between  your  European  and  American  sub- 
jects, and  to  consider  the  latter,  however  far  removed  from  your 
royal  presence,  as  equally  entitled  to  your  protection,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  English  constitution ;  the  deprivation  of  which 
must  dissolve  that  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  which  it  is 

our  glory  to  acknowledge,  whilst  enjoying  those  rights  under  her 
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protection ;  but,  should  this  bond  of  union  be  ever  destroyed; 
fOid  the  colonists  reduced  to  consider  themselves  as  tributaries 
to  Britain,  they  must  cease  to  venerate  her  as  an  afiectionate 
Imrent. 

"  We  beseech  your  majesty  to  believe,  that  it  is  our  earnest 
prayer  to  Almighty  Providence,  to  preserve  your  majesty  in  all 
Happiness,  prosperity,  and  honour,  and  that  there  never  may  be 
wanting  one  of  your  illustrious  line,  to  transmit  the  blessings  of 
our  excellent  constitution  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  to  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  a  loyal,  a  grateful,  and  an  affectionate  people."-— 
"Jwimals  of  Assembly  f  vol.  vi.,  p.  569. 

Note  XXIX.— p.  165. 

The  autograph  I  have  seen. — "  Lewis  Hutchinson — hanged 
In  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  on  the  sixteenth  morning  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  his  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
three. — ^Aged  forty  years. 

Their  sentence,  pride,  and  nyilice,  I  defy; 
Despise  their  power,  and^  like  a  Roman,  die.'* 

From  a  negro,  still  alive,  in  the  service  of  a  lady  residing 
near  the  spot  described,  which  slave  witnessed  several  of  his 
murders,  I  gathered  these  circiunstances, — a  short  record  of 
which  will. also  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register. 

Note  XXX.— p.  17L 

The  following  was  the  reply  of  Lord  George  Germain  to  thi* 
request  for  specie ;  in  which  the  minister,  with  convenient  blind- 
ness, pretends  not  to  comprehend  the  advantages  proposed, 
although  he  acknowledges  that  Jamaica  was  in  want  of  a  me* 
dium  of  trade.  His  charging  the  Assembly  with  injustice.  Was 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  the  balance  of  trad«  was-  agaaast 
the  island,  which  in  fact  it  was  not ;  and,  perhaps,  Jamaica  was 
never  more  harshly  treated  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  than 
during  this  period  of  its  forlorn  distress. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  requests  of  the  assembly,  stated  in  their 
address  to  the  king,  for  permission  to  issue  a  paper  currency, 
and  that  specie  might  be  sent  over  for  paying  the  troops,  I 
confess  I  do  not  very  well  comprehend  the  advantage  the  as- 
sembly propose  to  derive  from  the  grant  of  them.  If  there  be 
an-annuftT  balance  to  be  remitted  from  Jamaica  to  Great  BirHain, 
the  pay  of  the  troops  must  make  part  of  that  balance ;  and,  if  it 
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was  sent  out  in  specie,  it  would  be  returned  in  the  same  shi|>» 
and  none  could  receive  advantage  irom  its  transportation,  but 
the  commander  of  the  ship  that  carried  it. 

*'  The  drawing  for  it,  therefore,  answers  exactly  the  same 
purpose ;  but,  if  the  balance  be  in  favour  of  Jamaica,  specie 
must  then  be  sent  from  hence  to  discharge  it ;  and  the  pay- 
masters, not  being  able  to  find  any  one  to  take  their  bills,  would, 
of  necessity  require  the  specie  to  be  sent  out  to  them.  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  leeward  islands  at  present ;  where  large  sums  in 
specie  are  sent,  as  the  expense  of  the  troops  now  there  is  more 
than  the  commercial  balance  against  those  islands  amounts 
to ;  but,  when  the  troops  are  withdrawn,  the  specie  will  follow 
til  em :  for  no  justifiable  means,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  devised, 
for  retaining  specie  in  a  country  that  owes  a  balance  to  another. 

**  I  have,  indeed,  understood  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
are  much  in  want  of  a  medium  of  trade,  or  circulation  of  small 
denominations :  and  I  should  think  a  copper  coinage,  such  as 
that  some  years  ago  given  to  Virginia,  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  soldiery  and  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  a  silver  coinage  on 
a  similar  scale,  might  be  obtained,  if  the  legislature  were  de* 
sirous  of  it. 

"  What  footing  the  assembly  mean  to  put  a  paper  currency 
upon,  were  the  acts  of  parliament  which  stand  in  the 'way  of 
such  a  scheme,  repealed,  does  not  appear  from  their  address ; 
and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  they  have  not  fully  considered  it  them- 
selves. If  they  mean  paper  bills,  that  shall  be  a  lawful  tender 
in  all  payments,  I  am  free  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  it  never 
can  or  ought  to  be  obtained.  If  it  be  only  an  issue,  by  way  of 
anticipation  of  a  public  revenue,  and  compulsive  upon  none  but 
the  treasurer,  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  the  tax  appropriated  to 
ank  it,  and  that  tax  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  the  limited  time, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  act  of  parliament  that  prevents  the  issue 
of  such  a  paper  currency ;  and  I  ;can  assure  the  assembly,  that 
such  a  proposition,  if  they  choose  to  make  it,  will  meet  with  all 
the  proper  attention  from  the  king's  servants  here*  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Gbo,  GEBMi^N/* 

**  Governor  DalUng." 

< 

Note  XXXI.— p.  172. 
The  country  was  flattered  by  the  respectable  testimony  of  th» 
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speaker  of  the  Hduse  of  Commons,  who  took  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  with  a  copy  of  the  Jour* 
nals  of  Parliament,  accompanied  by  an  expression,  '*  That,  at  a 
time  when  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  our  colonies  upon  the 
continent,  he  thought  we  should  take  every  opportunity  of  im* 
proving  and  strengthening  the  connexion  between  the  mother 
Country  and  her  island  colonies  ;  that  he  thought  this  one  of  thoM 
opportunities  which  ought  not  to  be  lost«  and  he  most  readily 
embraced  it,  not  only  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  legislative  body 
of  Jamaica  in  particular,  but  his  more  enlarged  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  island  colonies  in  general." 

Note  XXXII.— p.  175. 

Petitions  from  all  parts  of  Jamaica  poured  into  the  Assembly 
representing  the  impropriety  of  sending  upon  foreign  expeditions 
the  strength  required  for  its  own  protection :  but  General  Dalling 
persisted  in  his  offensive  operations,  and  was  severely  censured 
for  an  act  to  which  his  share  of  booty  lent  some  colour  for  the 
charge  of  venality.  The  unfortunate  attack  upon  Saint  Juan  led 
to  the  suspension  of  some  of  the  highest  civil  officers  of  Jamaica, 
and  to  the  discussion  of  measures  which  were  the  only  blot  upon 
that  governor's  character. 

The  force  sent  on  this  expedition  was  thus  constituted,  (jtet 
Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  315,)  and  it  shows  the  resources  of  the  island. 

Regular  troops  on  the  island  establishment,  sent  in 
the  first  embarkation,  the  3d  February,  about       .     400 

In  the  second  embarkation,  the  12th  April,  about    ,     235—635 

Besides  a  third  detachment  of  regular  troops,  and  a 
few  of  the  royal  artillery,  of  which  the  number  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

Jamaica  volunteers,  in  the  first  embarkation,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
were  white  inhabitants  of  the  island,  except  a  few 
lately  arrived  in  the  country  .  .  .231 

I^ollowed  to  the  Spanish  Main,  with  one  Adams,  all 
white  men  .....      27 — ^258 

The  rest  of  this  corps  consisted  of  people  of  colour, 
foreigners,  and  Indians. 


Carried  forward       •       893 
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Brought  forward      .         893 

The  Jamaica  legion  was  composed  chiefly  of  privateers' 
men  (under  which  description  were  included  some 
people  of  colour,  and  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  island). 
This  corps,  on  being  reviewed  by  Brigadier-General 
Campbell  appeared  to  him  a  riolous,  troublesome 
set  of  people        .  .  .  .  .  213 

The  royal  batteaux  men,  by  Sir  Alexander  Leith's  re- 
turn, amounted  to  one  hundred  and  six  men,  besides 
nineteen  men  sent  to  St.  Juan  before  he  went  down. 
This  corps  consisted  of  much  the  same  sort  of 
people  as  the  legion  already  described ;  by  one 
account,  they  were  in  number  about  one  hundred-^ 
by  another  .....  125 

Light-horse  or  dragoons,  raised  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  notwithstanding  the  address  of  the  house  to 
the  governor  some  months  before,  for  putting  a  stop 
to  levies  in  the  island,  amounted  to  ninety-eight, 
but  only  fifty-eight  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  Main ;  they  consisted  of  Curra^oa  men, 
sailors,  Italians,  Portuguese,  a  few  people  of  colouir 
belonging  to  the  island,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen 
white  inhabitants,  including  officers  .  98 

Artificers,  such  as  carpenters,  boat-builders,  Ac.  about  50 
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Note  XXXIII.— p.  185. 

The  force  is  otherwise  stated  by  Mr.  Southey,  but  my  autho- 
rity is  the  letter  of  Sir  George  Rodney  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica. 

"  Formidable,  Gron-Islet-Bay,  8t,  Lucia, 
«  SiE,  AprU  3,  1782. 

*'  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acquaint  your  excellency; 
that  the  convoy  fi*om  Great  Britain  are  arrived  at  this  island* 
with  the  14th  regiment ;  I  have  likewise  the  69ih  regiment  on 
board  the  fleet,  both  of  which  are  destined  for  the  protection 
of  your  island.  The  convoy  from  Cork  are  hourly  expected,  in 
which  I  am  informed  some  regiments  are  embarked. 

^*  The  enemy's  force  in  these  seas  are  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line 
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mkI  ten  frigates ;  they  keep  themselTes  dose  in  Fort-Royal  ht[^'* 
and  seem  to  be  tiear  reedy.    You  may  depend  «ipon  my  watoti*- 
ing  them,  aud,  if  they  give  me  an  opportimiiyi  attacking  them. 
Should  they  escape  the  attack  in  these  parts,  that  great  event 
must  be  decided  in  those  seas  near  your  island. 

'*TFh<^forceof  his  majesty's  fleet  in  these  seas  are  thirty-eight 
sail  of  the  line  ;  all  of  which,  you  may  be  sure,  shall  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Jamaica. 

"Should  the  enemy  delay  sailing,  in  order  to  deceive  me, 
while  (may  be)  Jamaica  is  attacked,  I  shall  continue  here  biit  a 
short  time,  and  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  prevent 
their  designs  taking  place. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  real  respect,  your  ExceUency^: 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  G.  B.  Rodney." 

*'  P.S. — I  have  wrote  to  admiral  Rowley  to  have  bis  squadron 
ready  to  join  me  on  my  appearance  off  Jamaica.  To  attack 
them  on  their  own  coasts,  or,  if  practicable,  in  their  own  ports, 
is  the  best  way  to  prevent  their  insult  on  Jamaica.'' 

Rodney  th«s  modestly  announced  his  victory  to  the  anxious 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  whom  he  had  saved -^ 

**  FormidahUy  between  Guadalonpe  and  Montserrat, 

Sir,  April  14,  1782. 

I  am  this  moment  favoured  with  your  Excellency's  letter,  and 
have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  having  had  a  partial 
engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  9th,  wherein  sixteen  of  my 
rear  were  prevented  by  calms  from  joining  in  the  action,  qn  the 
I2th  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  to  a  general  action, 
which  lasted  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  haJf-past  six 
in  the  afternoon,  without  one  moment's  intermission.  Comte 
de  Grasse,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four  other  ships  of  the 
line,  and  one  sunk,  graced  the  victory.  The  remainder  ot  the 
fleet  was  so  miserably  shattered,  and  their  loss  in  men  so  very 
great,  from  their  having  their  whole  army,  consisting  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  that  I 
am  convinced  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  put  the^  in  a  con- 
dition for  service  for  some  considerable  time. 

T  am  hastening  with  my  whole  fleet  for  the  si^pour  of 
Jamaica;  and  you  may  hourly  expect  me,  with  such  ships  of  my 
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fleet  afl  are  in  a  oonditioii  to  keep  the  sea,  off  the  east  end  of 
your  ialaad.    Not  a  few  will  be  obliged  to  repair  to  Port^Royal. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be» 

"  With  the  highest  regard*  Sir, 
"  Tour  moat  obedieut  and  most  humble  servant, 

**  G«  B.  RonNBT. 

<<  HU  Excelleocy  General  Campbell.'* 

Note  XXXIV.— p.  188. 

Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  names  and  species  I 
do  not  understand,  the  mangifera  Indica^  or  mango ;  the  laurm 
cinnamomum^  cinnamon ;  the  gardnia  cornea^  mangostein ;  the 
tpondioij  South-Sea  plums,  were  amongst  the  many,  uow  be- 
come common  in  Jamaica. 

« 

NoU  XXXV.— p.  189. 

Lord  Rodney  thus  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica : — 

**  Sir,  **  Partman-Square^  9th  March^  1784. 

*'  Stephen  Fuller,  Esq.,  agent  for  your  island,  having  ac- 
quainted me  that  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  his  Majesty's  most 
important  island  of  Jamaica,  had  resolved  to  do  me  the  very  high 
honour  of  erecting  a  marble  statue  of  me ;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  be  highly  sensible  of  the  most  honourable  compliment 
which  they  have  paid  me.  I  must,  therefore.  Sir,  beg  you  will 
be  so  obligiDg  as  to  return  them  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  this 
mark  of  their  kind  attention  to  me,  sensdble  that  my  poor  ser- 
vices are  over-rated  by  their  partial  regard  to  my  person. 

"  1  did,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more  than  my  duty.  The  preser- 
vation of  Jamaica  was  always  at  my  heart,  as  I  ever  did,  and 
ever  shall,  look  upon  it  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British 
diadem ;  and  if  I  had  any  share  in  preserving  it,  I  shall  regard 
it,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  as  the  happiest  era  of  my  life. 

"  And  that  Jamaica  may  ever  flourish  with  happiness  and 
security,  is  the  most  sincere  wish  of  him, 

*•  Who  has  the  honour  to  be,  ,/ 

**  With  the  highest  respect.  Sir, 
''  Tour  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  ROONET. 
^  The  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly^  Jamaica.^ 
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'^  '       Note  XXXVI.— p.  193. 

The  only  reply  to  this  strong  appeal,  was  the  following  pas  > 
sage,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Sydney  to  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor : 

«•  You  will  do  right  to  intimate  to  the  assembly  of  the  island, 
that-  however  well  inclined  his  Majesty's  ministers  may  be  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  they  caniiot  support  or 
countenance  the  present  application,  without  material  injury  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country." 

NoU  XXXVII.— p.  196. 

.  Mr.  Barham  asserts,  that,  in  the  year  1765»  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  brought  in  a  bill,  for  limiting  the  importation  of  slaves* 
which  was  stopped  in  its  progress  by  the  Governor,  who  sent  for 
the  Assembly,  and  told  them  that,  consistently  with  his  instruc- 
tions, he  could  not  g^ve  his  consent. 

Upon  this  record  of  Mr.  Barham's  pen,  his  commentator,  Mr. 
Soulhey,  wisely  observes  : — "  Mr.  Barham  has  probably  made 
a  mistake  in  his  date.  If  the  Governor's  salary  depended  upon 
the  importation  duties  upon  slaves,  from  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  Assembly,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  their  motive 
for  wishing  to  limit  the  importation  for  a  time.  The  salaries  of 
all  the  Governors  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Assemblies."— 
Chron.  Hist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  384.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  Mr. 
Barham's  error,  or  Mr.  Southe/s  malevolence,  be  most  conspi- 
cuous in  this  passage.  "  The  previous  conduct  of  the  Assem- 
bly," to  which  Mr.  Southey  so  obscurely  alludes,  was  no  other 
than  the  discussion  of  those  acts  of  Governor  Lyttleton,  which 
led  to  his  removal,  and  ended  in  his  impeachment  and  disgrace  ; 
and  though  Mr.  Southey  eagerly  catches  at  the  idea  of  the 
Assembly's  venality,  in  attempting  to  punish  the  Governor,  by 
restricting  the  importation  of  slaves,  he  is  there  as  singularly 
unfortunate  as  in  all  his  other  speculations ;  for  the  Governoi's 
salary  did  not  depend  upon  the  duties  on  the  negro  traffic. 

Again,  under  the  date  1775,  Mr.  Southey  asserts,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Jamaica  *'  passed  two  bills  to  restrict  the  trade 
in  slaves.'*  Now,  the  simple  fact  is  this : — The  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  never  petitioned  to  have  the  slave-trade  restricted ;  but 
in  the  year  1773  an  act  was  passed,  laying  an  additional  duty  on 
slaves  imported  j  which,  being  its  first  interference,  gave  great 
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offence  to  the  slave  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool*  and  they 
petitioned  against  such  an  implied  restriction. 

Two  years  afterwards  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  came  to 
this  resolution  : — That,  "  It  appears,  from  the  account  of  slaves^ 
imported  into  this  island,  and  laid  before  the  house  by  the  re- 
ceiver-general, that,  within  the  two  last  years,  more  slaves  were 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  island,  than  were  ever 
known  in  any  two  years  before,  and  the  greatest  part  thereof  sold 
in  this  island,  at  much  greater  prices  than  usual,  notwithstand* 
ing  they  were  subject  to  the  duties  so  highly  complained  of  by 
the  African  merchants  in  England  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  house,  that 
the  committee  of  correspondence  do  forthwith  write  to  the  agent, 
setting  forth  at  large  the  truth  relative  to  the  slave-trade  in  this 
island,  for  the  last  ten  years,  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  said 
account  now  before  the  house ;  and  directing  him  to  lay  the 
whole  matter,  by  way  of  a  memorial,  before  the  lords  of  trade, 
shewing  their  lordships  how  much  they  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  Guinea  merchants  and  factors  in  England,  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  this  island.'* 

The  agent  for  the  island,  in  consequence  of  his  instructions, 
did  lay  a  memorial  upon  the  subject  before  the  board  of  trade, 
and  that  board,  through  its  president,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
answered  by  a  declaration  to  this  effect :  '*  We  cannot  allow  the 
colonies  to  check,  or  discourage  in  any  degree,  a  traffic  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation.'* — ^The  candid  reader  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  elaborate  report  of  the  slave  laws  of  Jamaica,  as  they  existed 
in  the  year  1788 :  which  he  will  find  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Assembly,  vol.  viii.  p.  427. 

The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  the  incipient  labours  of 
those  who  commenced,  and  finally  succeded  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade. 

••  26th  February,  1793. — ^Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  that  the  house 
should,  on  Thursday  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  African  trade; 
which  was  opposed  by  Sir  William  Young,  who  moved  an 
amendment,  '  thai  this  day  six  months*  be  inserted  in  the  place 
of '  Thursday  next  ;*  which  was  carried,  61  to  53. 

••  24th  May,  1793.-— Mr.  Wilberforce  submitted  twomotions  to 
the  house  of  Commons  ;  one  for  abolishing  the  trade  for  sup- 
plying foreign  territories  with  slaves,  which  he  carried  by  a 
majority  of  7 :  the  other  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  impor- 
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tation  of  slaves  into  the  British  colonies,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
he  lost  by  a  majority  of  10. 

•*  8th  February,  1794. — Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the  supply  of  foreign  territories 
with  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  British  vessels ;  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  23. 

•*  5th  May,  1794. — Lord  Grenville  moved  the  house  of  Lords 
to  postpone  the  second  *  reading  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  sup- 
plying foreigners  with  slaves,  to  the  1st  of  September ;  which 
was  carried. 

"  28th  February,  1795. — Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  an  abolition  of  the  African  slave-tcada,  -aft-a 
time  to  be  limited  ;  which  was  put  off  for  six  months  by  a  ma- 
jority of  17. 

"  3d  March,  1796. — A  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  was 
read  a  second  time :  Majority  64  to  31. 

"  5th  May,  1796.— This  bill  was  rejected. 

'*  6th  April,  1797. — Mr.  Charles  Ellis  made  a  motion  respect- 
ing the  slave-trade,  and  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  colonies ; 
which  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  house  of  assembly, 
on  the  21st  of  December  in  that  year. 

^*  15th  May,  1797. — Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  which  was  negatived :  noes 
82  to  74. 

**  2d  April,  1798.— Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  motion  for  abo- 
lishing the  slave-trade,  at  a  time  to  be  limited,  which  was  ue^- 
tived ;  noes  87  against  82. 

"  8th  June,  1798. — Slave  carrying  bill  is  past,  in  the  same 
form  it  was  in  the  preceding  year. 

"  Ist  March,  1799. — Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  the  Commons  for 
abolishing  the  slave-trade,  at  a  time  to  be  limited ;  which  waft 
negatived ;  ayes,  54 ;  noes,  84. 

^*  June,  1799. — A  bill  passed  the  Commons  for  prohibiting  &e 
slave-trade,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  within  certain  limits,  (Mr. 
Thornton's  bill.) 

» 

5th  July,  1799.-— The  House  of  Lords  reject  Mr.  Thornton's 
bill ;  ayes,  32  ;  noes,  25 ;  proxies  on  each  side,  86. 

"  10th  July,  1799. — ^The  Hotlse  of  Lords  made  an  order,  on 
motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  for  the  production  of  log-books  of 
vessels  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

*'  Uth  July*  1799«--Mr.  Pitt  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  some  propositions* 
relative  to  the  slave-trade,  which  he  considered  to  be  essentially 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  British  West-India  colonies/' 


NoU,  XXXVIII.— p.  219. 

The  botanical  reader  may,  perhaps,  desire  to  know  more  with 
respect  to  this  interesting  event ;  my  ignorance  is  informed  by 
the  journals  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  are  recorded  the  foUow* 
ing  lists,  with  the  letter  of  Captain  Bligh :  and  from  the  paths  of 
blood  I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of 
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'*  Sn,  Prwidencey  at  Port  Royal,  April  1,  1793. 

*•  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  directions  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  honour- 
able house  of  assembly  to  receive  and  distribute  the  bread-fruit 
and  other  plants,  they  have  been  all  landed  from  his  Majesty's 
ihip  under  my  command,  in  perfect  health  and  condition. 

'*  It  is  a  happiness  to  me  that  I  have, succeeded  in  the  expe- 
dition I  had  zealously  undertaken ;  and  I  consider  it  a  peculiar 
honour  to  congratulate  the  honourable  assembly  on  this  event, 
replete  with  the  advantages  our  moi^t'  gracious  king  intended  for 
his  subjects  in  this  country. 

"  The  respect  I  have  for  the  honourable  assembly  induces  me 
to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  list  of  plants,  as  they  were  landed  at 
different  places,  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  which  I  have  some  time  since  requested  a  receipt  for  the 
whole,  as  a  public  document  to  lay  before  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty. 

**'  With  the  most  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  and  warmest  attachment,  I  have  the  honour  to  bt» 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  very  humble  servant^ 

*'  William  Blioh. 

'*  To  the  Honourable  Samuel  Williams  Haughton,  Esq." 

In  return  for  this  act  of  royal  consideration,  a  collection  of 
nearly  six  hundred  plants  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Liguanea,  and  presented  to  the  gardens 
of  Rew.  The  voluminous  catalogue  is  inserted  in  the  Journals 
of  Assembly,  vol.  ix.  p.  250.  The  science  of  botany  in  Jamaica 
afterwards  received  great  assistance  from  the  laborious  pen  of 
Mr.  Lunan,  who  published  the  *  Hortus  Jamaicensis,*  and 
more  recently,  from  the  active  exertions  of  an  eminent  physician, 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  **  Horticultural  Society  a» 
Jamaica,"  in  which  character  the  talents  of  Dr.  E.  N.  Bancroft 
are  calculated  most  eminently  to  secure  a  lasting  benefit  to  his 
adopted  country.  The  library  of  the  institution  has  already  been 
enriched  with  some  valuable  MSS.  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Aik- 
man,  senior,  whose  exertions  in  favour  of  the  colony  have  been 
unremitted  for  more  than  forty  years. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  journals  of  the  Jamaica  assembly, 
p.  70,  may  be  read  a  curious  paper  on  the  successful  culture  of 
the  clove-tree,  in  the  island  of  Dominica.     It  is  well  worthy  of 
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attention,  as  introducing  a  new  branch  of  trade.  Other  botanical 
references  will  be  found  in  p.  667  of  the  same  volume. 

NoU  XXXIX,— p.  233, 

Mr.  Dallas  is  not  to  be  forgiven  for  lending  his  pen,  without 
better  grounds,  to  give  some  colour  to  such  a  report :  and  his 
mysterious  UUinityy  *'  inter  costas  ducis  repertum  est  ipsius  cra- 
nium," is  absurd,  even  if  it  were  true.  The  peace  of  many  fami- 
lies suffered  by  this  ill-judged  amplification.  The  relatives  of 
Colonel  Gallimore,  whose  body  was  never  found,  but  whose  gun 
was,  long  endured  the  painful  suspicion  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  barbarous  tortures,  perhaps  of  hopeless  confinement  amongst 
the  savages,  who  exulted  over  his  fate.  However,  it  has  since 
been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  worst  which  happened 
to  the  fallen,  was  the  agony  of  an  helpless  death. 

One  anecdote  is  detailed  upon  better  grounds,  and  it  is  a 
striking  one :  A  soldier  on  his  way  through  the  deserted  town, 
perceived  a  book  upon  the  ground,  amidst  the  ruius  of  a  smoking 
but ;  it  was  a  copy  of  Wake's  catechism,  and  he  hastily  thrust  it 
into  his  bosom.  He  shortly  aflerwards  received  a  ball  which 
must  have  been  buried  in  his  heart,  had  not  two  bunded  pages 
of  tlie  volume  arrested  its  progress^  almost  upon  the  last  leaf. 

Note  XL.— p.  237. 

These  hounds  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  in 
the  Alps ;  and  are  so  trained  as  to  pursue,  but  not  to  injure,  the 
object  of  their  search.  When  they  overtake  a  fiigitive,  they 
make  the  woods  echo  with  their  hideous  yell,  guard  him  with  a 
watchful  eye,  but  touch  him  not,  unless  he  attempt  to  move,  or 
resist.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  their  services  in  Cuba : — 
A  fleet  from  Jamaica,  passing  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
beat  up  on  the  north  side  of  Cuba,  when  one  of  the  ships,  which 
was  manned  chiefly  by  Spanish  renegadoes,  was  purposely  run 
ashore  by  her  piratical  crew.  All  the  British  sailors  on  board 
were  instantly  murdered,  and  the  assassins  retired  with  their 
booty  to  the  mountains,  intending  to  penetrate  through  the 
woods  to  some  remote  settlements  on  the  south  side,  where  they 
hoped  to  secure  their  treasure,  and  elude  pursuit.  Early  intel- 
ligence of  the  crime  had,  however,  been  conveyed  to  the  Ha- 
tanna,  and  the  murderers  were  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  the 
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Chasseurs  del  Rey,  with  their  hounds.  In  a  few  days  they  were 
all  brought  in,  and  executed;  but  not  one  of  them  was  hurt  by 
the  dogs  which  captured  them.  The  head,  and  right  arm,  of 
each  criminal  were  suspended  in  frames^  like  cages,  and  long 
remained  on  conspicuous  parts  of  the  coast  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  cruel  deeds. 

Note  XLI.— p.  240. . 

The  correspondence  between  General  Walpole,  and  the  Lieu* 
tenant-Governor  proves  the  intemperance  of  the  latter,  and  is  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  former.  It  is  to  be 
read  at  length  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Journals,  and  if  it  had 
been  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Earl,  who  wrote  from  a  distance  of  only  two  or  three  miles,  the 
General  would  have  been  relieved  from  a  responsibility  which 
greatly  retarded  the  desired  object,  and  has  cast  a  shade  upon 
the  good  faith  of  Jamaica. 

**  Dromilly,  Thursday y  2Sth  January,  1796, 

"  Dear  Sib, 

**  My  sentiments  are  long  ago  made  up  upon  this  business : 

Smith's  application  to-day,  and  their  proposal  since  to  g^  out 

without  the  dogs,  all  convince  me  that  we  have  not  a  moment  to 

lose. 

"  The  best  and  most  agreeable  news  that  could  possibly  reach 

me  to-morrow  forenoon,  would  be  to  hear  that  all  the  maroons 

were  secured,  and  marched  off  to  Montego-Bay ;  and,  in  my 

letters  home,  I  have  absolutely  reported  that  we  had  secured 

them ;  of  course,  I  must  be  on  thorns  until  that  moment  arrives. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Balcarres." 
<*  Hon.  Major-General  Walpole." 

"  Old  Maroon-Town,  January  29th,  1796. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  orders,  received  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  sent  the  maroons  down  to  Montego-Bay. 

'*  I  cannot  but  lament  that  the  opportunity  (as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  judging)  of  bringing  in  those  at  present  out,  should 
be  thus  lost.  Positive  I  am,  that,  had  your  lordship  had  the  same 
opportunity  of  judging  on  the  spot  that  I  have,  you  would  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  wjar  probably  terminated. 
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"  From  the  information  which  I  received  from  Smith,  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  chance  of  any  but  a  maroon  discovering  a 
maroon,  whenever  these  people,  are  where  they  can  remain  quiet 
for  any  time.  Dogs  cannot  scent,  but  on  a  recent  step ;  and  I 
fear  that  the  maroons  are  now  so  deep  in  the  woods,  that  no  ex- 
pedition can  be  supported  against  them,  without  risking  a  failure 
of  food  and  water  for  those  animals ;  with  a  great  probability, 
even  if  it  could  be  sustained,  of  never  finding  the  enemy.  Had 
we  accompanied  Smith,  we  should,  if  they  had  not  been  induced 
to  surrender,  at  all  events  have  discovered  where  they  were,  and 
then  could  have  pursued  them.  The  die  is  cast,  and  it  is  now 
too  late,  unless  they  discover  themselves ;  for  I  am  told  that  the 
Spaniards  say,  that  they  could  live  in  these  woods  for  ever ;  that 
they  never  saw  such  woods  for  sustenance  any  where. 

"  Your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  your 
orders;  but  I  could  wish  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  my 
discretion. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 
obedient,  , ,  G.  Walpole." 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  "  April  29/A,  1796. 

*'  I  am  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  April,  inclos* 
ing  to  me  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  assembly,  that  the  receiver* 
general  do  remit  to  the  agent  of  the  island  tlie  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  sword  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me,  as  a  testimony  which  the  house  entertains  of  my 
important  services  and  distinguished  merit  in  the  suppression  of 
the  late  rebellion  of  the  maroons  of  Trelawney  Town. 

*'  Perhaps,  Sir,  not  any  person  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  pre- 
dicament more  unpleasant  than  that  in  which  \  am  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but,  as  the  house  has  thought  fit  not  to  accede  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  me  and  the  Trelawney  maroons, 
and  as  their  opinion  of  that  treaty  stands  on  their  minutes  very 
different  to  my  conception  of  it,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  the 
honour  which  they  have  intended  for  me ;  but  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  assure  the  house,  tliat  not  any  person  would  receive  their 
favours  with  more  gratitude  than  I  should,  could  I  possibly  do 
it  with  credit  to  myself. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  and  faithful 
servaut,  G.  Walpole." 

^'  The  Honourable  Speaker  of  ihe  Assembly  of  Jamaica." 

Vol.  IL  .  21 
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Note  XLII.~p.  252. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  till  within  the  last  twenty  years 
religious  instruction  had  never  been  contemplated /or  the  slaves; 
and  that  until  the  appointment  of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  there  were  scarcely  any  clergy  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

The  following  retrospective  report  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
in  the  year  1797,  will  effectually  contradict  one  assertion,  and 
the  subsequent  pages  of  this  history  will  show  what  may  have 
been  the  increase  boasted  of  in  the  other. 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  the  clergy  of  Jamaica 
was  referred,  reported, 

*'  That  they  had  taken  the  same  into  their  consideration,  and, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a  full  and  perfect  report  to  the 
house,  of  the  situation  of  the  clergy  of  the  island  in  general,  had 
perused  the  several  laws,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been 
passed  relative  to  their  establishment,  and  find, 

''  That,  by  11th  section  of  33d  Char1ej»  II.,  chap.  18th,  it  is 
provided,  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  or  jurisdiction  shall  have 
power,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  to  inflict  any  penal  mulcts  or 
punishments : 

«*That,  by  the  2d  section  o^  21st  George  II.,  chap.  6th, 
without  repealing  the  above  provision  in  a  direct  manner,  the 
bishop  of  London  is  invested  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary  juris- 
diction in  this  island,  as  far  as  the  same  appertains  to  the  eccle- 
siastical regimen  of  the  clergy  only,  but  not  with  authority  in 
respect  to  the  presentation  or  induction  to  any  of  the  churches 
or  parishes  in  this  island  : 

'*  That  the  committee  observe  that  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
has  ever  been  exercised  by  any  deputation  or  authority  from  the 
bishop  of  London ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that,  in  future,  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  this  island,  appertaining  to 
the  ecclesiastical  regimen  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
governor  or  commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being : 

*'  That,  in  the  year  1661,  the  island  was  divided  into  fifteen 
parishes : 

**  And  that  the  committee  find,  that,  by  the  9th  section  of  the 
aforesaid  act  of  33d  Charles  II.,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Port  Royal  should  be  allowed  250Z.  per  annum  ;  the 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine  not  less  than  140/.;  the 
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rectors  of  the  parishes  of  St  Thomas,  St.  Audrew,  and  St.  John, 
100^.  per  annum  each ;  and  the  rectors  of  the  other  parishes  in  the 
island  not  less  than  SOL  per  annum,  severally ;  and  which  said 
annual  stipends  were  to  be  paid  by  the  parishes  to  their  rectors 
respectively,  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  were  made 
payable  at  the  dwelling-house  of  each  such  rector,  by  equal  por- 
tions, every  six  months,  without  any  charge  or  defalcation ;  and 
it  was  provided,  that  none  should  be  capable  of  being  presented 
to  the  said  benefices,  or  of  receiving  the  profits  of  the  same, 
unless  they  should  produce  due  testimonials  of  their  being  quali- 
fied, according  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  by  having 
taken  deacon's  and  priest's  orders,  and  which  said  testimonials 
should  be  recorded  in  the  secretary's  office : 

"  That,  by  the  5th  Ann,  chap.  1st,  the  justices  and  vestries  of 
the  several  parishes  were  allowed,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  increase 
the  annual  stipends  to  their  rectors,  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  stipend  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine  to  250/. 
per  annum ;  to  the  rectors  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Vale,  St.  Dorothy^  Kingston,  Vere,  and  Clarendon,  to  200Z.  per 
annum  each ;  and  the  stipends  to  the  rectors  of  the  several 
parishes,  except  Port  Royal,  to  150/.  per  annum ;  and  which  in- 
crease was  granted  fur  the  encouragement  of  learned  and  pious 
men  to  come  and  reside  in  the  several  parishes  of  this  island ; 
and  the  stipend  to  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Port  Royal  was 
reduced  to  150/.  per  annum,  which  reduction  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  decrease  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
said  parish : 

'*  That,  by  the  21st  George  II,,  chap.  6th,  all  discretionary 
power,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  justices  and  vestries  by 
the  aforesaid  regulation,  was  taken  away,  and  the  annual  stipends 
to  the  rectors  of  the  several  parishes  settled  thus : 


Currency  per  ann. 
To  the  lUctor  of  St  Catherine    £300 

Carrency  per  ano. 
TotheRectorofStDavid        -  ilOO 

St.ThoniasintheVale200 

St.  George         -        100 

St.  Dorothy        -        200 
Kingston       -        -    250 
Vcre          -        -        200 

St  Mary        -        -    200 
St.  Ann      -        .        200 
St  James     -        -    200 

Clarendon     •        -    250 

St  Elizabeth      -        200 

Port  Royal         •        200 
St.  Andrew    -        •    200 
St.  John     -        -        200 

Westmorland         -    250 
Hanover    -        -        200 
Portland        -        -    100 

St.Thomas  in  the  East  250 
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"  And,  by  the  14th  George  III.,  chap.  Slst,  for  dividing  the 
parish  of  St.  Jameji  into  two  parishes,  the  rector  of  the  new 
parish,  Trelawney,  was  allowed  an  annual  stipend  of  .£200  cur- 
rency, and  was  made  subject  to  the  like  penalties  and  regulations 
as  the  rectors  of  the  several  other  parishes  in  this  island  were  or 
should  be : 

'*  And  which  said  several  annual  stipends  were  made  payable, 
in  equal  portions,  every  six  months,  to  the  rectors  of  the  several 
parishes,  by  the  churchwardens  of  each  respective  parish ;  and,  by 
the  said  act  of  2l8t  George  11.,  the  justices  and  vestries  were 
restrained  from  making  any  addition  to  the  stipends  then  settled : 

**  That  the  Committee  further  find,  that,  by  the  30th  George 
III.,  chap.  13th,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  annual  stipends  of 
the  rectors  of  the  several  parishes  in  which  churches  had  been 
erected,  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Correney  per  aob. 

Currency  jMr  ana. 

St.  Catherine          -           -        £70 

St.  James    - 

je50 

Kingston          •            -               110 

Hanover 

50 

Port  Royal                          -           30 

St.  Elizabeth 

50 

St.  Andrew       -            -                 50 

Clarendon 

30 

St.  Thomas  in  the  East        •           50 

St.  Dorothy 

20 

Portland           -           -                 20 

Vere    - 

30 

St.  Ann     ...  50      St.  Thomas  iu  the  Vale        -  SO 

**  And  it  was  by  the  said  act  provided,  that  the  sum  of  30/. 
should  be  added  to  the  annual  stipends  of  the  rectors  of  the 
several  other  parishes  in  this  island,  as  soon  as  churches  should 
be  erected  within  them  respectively ;  and  which  several  additions 
were  in  lieu  and  compensation  of  certain  fees,  theretofore  cus- 
tomarily paid  to  the  rectors,  for  permission  to  open  the  ground 
for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  within  the  churches  of  this  island, 
the  practice  of  which  the  said  act  was  meant  to  prohibit,  by  im- 
posing a  penalty  of  500Z.  on  any  rector  for  each  contravention 
thereof;  and  the  said  several  sums  were  to  be  raised  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  aforesaid  annual  stipends  were  directed 
to  be  raised  and  paid : 

*'  That  the  committee  must  observe,  that,  by  the  aforesaid 
regulation  of  the  annual  stipends,  those  to  the  rectors  of  certain 
parishes  were  increased,  and  others  lessened  ;  and  they  beg  leave 
to  represent  to  the  house  that  the  aforesaid  regulations  are  sub- 
ject to  two  considerable  evils :  First,  in  making  the  rectors  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  the  churchwardens  for  payment  of 
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their  stipends ;  and  secondly,  by  obliging  each  parish  to  pay  the 
stipend  to  its  rector,  the  small  parishes  are  oppressed,  as  the  tax 
to  be  assessed  for  the  purpose  falls  heavy  on  their  few  inhabit- 
ants. To  obviate  which,  your  committee  recommend  to  the 
house  to  place  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  island 
on  an  equal  establishment,  to  be  paid  quarterly  to  their  order, 
by  the  receiver-general  for  the  time  being,  out  of  any  public 
monies  in  his  hands ;  subject,  however,  to  a  certain  deduction, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  immediately  to  be  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

"  That  they  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  they  find  no  fund  has 
ever  been  established  in  this  island,  or  provision  made,  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  clergymen  of  the 
island  as  should  die ;  and  as  they  conceive  the  establishment  of 
such  a  fund  would  be  a  very  great  inducement  to  clergymen  with 
families  to  come  over  to  this  island,  and  from  whom,  on  every 
rational  principle,  might  be  expected  the  more  perfect  perform- 
ance of  moral  and  religious  duties  and  examples,  they  strongly 
recommend  to  the  house  to  adopt  a  plan,  whereby  the  receiver- 
general  shall  be  authorized  and  required  to  retain  10  per  cent, 
on  the  stipends  to  be  allowed,  under  the  aforesaid  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  to  the  clergy;  the  same  to  be  vested  in 
the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by 
them  lent  to  the  public,  the  interest  of  which  accumulating  fund 
your  committee  are  fully  persuaded  will,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
few  years,  be  ample  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Jamaica  clergy : 

"  That  the  committee  observe  that  in  1681  a  discretionary 
power  was  vested  by  law  in  the  justices  and  vestries^  for  laying  a 
reasonable  tax  within  their  several  parishes,  for  erecting  churches, 
and  repairing  such  as  are  made,  and  making  convenient  seats  in 
them ;  and  the  said  justices  and  vestries  are  respectively  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  5/.  currency,  for  a  neglect  of  their  duty 
therein ;  but  nothing  is  mentioned  in  respect  to  building  a  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  rector,  or  establishing  a  burial-ground ;  how- 
ever, in  1773,  certain  commissioners  in  each  parish  are  appointed 
for  raising  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  by 
them  applied  towards  purchasing  land  sufficient  for  erecting  a 
church,  for  a  burial-ground,  and  for  a  parsonage-house ;  but,  in 
the  act  appointing  those  commissioners,  no  compulsory  clause  is 
contained  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  the 
act: 
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*'  That  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  highly  fit  and 
proper,  for  the  more  regular  and  general  performance  of  divine 
worship,  that  a  church  should  be  erected  in  every  parish  through- 
out the  island,  and  that  there  should  also  be  a  parsonage-house, 
and  a  burial-ground ;  but,  as  many  parishes  have  not  the  means 
of  establishing  those  buildings,  they  ought  to  be  assisted  by  the 
public : 

'*  That  it  may  be  superfluous  to  observe  to  the  house,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  to  the  general  esta^ 
blishment  of  virtue,  than  religious  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  committee  recur 
to  such  observation  only  as  the  ground  to  recommend  strongly 
their  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of  the  addition  to  be  made 
to  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  they  should  be  made  compeUMe  to 
instruct  all  such  free  persons  of  colour  and  slaves  who  may  be 
willing  to  be  baptized,  and  informed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  its  principles  and  doctrines/' — JoumaUy  vol.  x.  p.  62. 

Upon  this  report,  the  arrangement  was  made  to  which  this 
note  refers. 

Note  XLTII.— p.  269. 

"  I  got  once  into  a  corner  where  they  could  not  see  me,  and 
was  astonished  at  their  eloquence  and  unctiovl^—i\x9X  is,  of  the 
negro  women  of  Saint  John's,  Antigua.  "  Their  abilities  far 
exceed  those  of  most  women  I  have  heard  speak  or  pray  in 
England"  The  ladies  of  "  The  Crown  and  Anchor"  will,  no 
doubt,  make  The  Doctor  a  low  curtsey. 

^'  The  number  of  members  in  the  methodist  society  in  Jamaica 
amount  to  nearly  600  (A.D.  1801).  The  societies  might  pro- 
bably be  multiplied  by  six"  (a  brief  reckoning)  "  to  give  Uie 
amount  of  all  the  regular  congregations.  There  were  also  nine 
local  preachers,  either  blacks  or  people  of  colour,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  work  J* 

"  The  utility  of  missionaries"  (in  St  Vincent's)  "  became 
visible  in  the  eyes  of  the  planters ;  and,  in  many  cases,  interest 
supplied  the  place  of  better  motives."  This  is  rational  and 
charitable. 

"  One  of  our  people  said  *  It  is  of  my  Saviour's  mercy  that 
my  life  is  preserved :' — and,  indeed,  the  divine  mercy  was  signal 
in  her  behalf,  for  her  neighbour's  house  was*  swept  away,  idule 
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h^rs  was  left  standing  :**  no  doubt  because  she  was  one  of  our'' 
people,  and  her  neighbour  was  attached  to  the  Established 
Church,  when  this  flood  happened  in  St.  Christopher's. 

A  lamentable  enumeration  of  the  peculiar  hardships  and  per- 
secutions opposed  to  these  men  of  evangelical  preference,  is  thus 
closed  by  the  inimitable  Doctor  Coke,  in  his  dregs  and  rincinga 
of  the  human  intellect :  "  We  hare  had  scarcely  any  rain  for  five 
months,  and  I  am  obliged  to  ride  three  miles — to  get  water  for 
my  horse" 

'*  The  persecution  we  have  met  with  in  this  place"  (Jamaica) 
'*  far,  very  far,  exceeds  all  the  persecutions  we  have  met  with  in 
the  other  islands,  unitedly  considered.  Mr.  Hammet's  life  was 
frequently  endangered.  Mr.  Bull  several  times  narrowly  escs^ied 
being  stoned  to  death."  In  another  place,  the  Doctor  says^  he 
*'  had  a  numerous  audience,  but  some  of  them  were  very  rude,'*^^ 
"  During  the  height  of  the  noise,  I  felt  a  spirit  which  I  think  I 
never  felt  before — I  believe  it  was  a  spark  of  the  true  spirit  of 
martyrdom." 

Can  this  base  coin  pass  current  even  amongst  the  most  cre- 
dulous ?  I  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  Dr.  Coke's  book,  but 
quote  it  apud  his  admirer  Captain  Tliomas  Southey,  R.N. 

Note  XLIV.— p.  272. 

The  Diamond  rock  is  six  hundred  feet  high,  scarcely  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  rises  out  of  the  ocean  within  a  mile  of  the 
shores  of  Martinique.  The  south  side  is  perpendicular  as  a 
wall ;  the  east  side  is  also  inaccessible,  with  an  overhanging 
cave  about  three  hundred  yards  in  height ;  and  on  the  south- 
west side  are  likewise  caves  of  great  depth  and  magnitude. 
The  west  side  has  breakers  running  into  the  sea,  where  alone  a 
landing  can  be  effected,  though  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  On  the  north-west  side  there  is  a  sloping 
shore  enlivened  by  a  grove  of  fig-trees,  and  crowned  by  an 
enormous  grotto,  which  the  captain  of  the  new  fortification 
arranged  for  his  residence.  In  the  front  of  the  slope,  projecting 
into  the  sea,  was  formed  a  commanding  battery,  where  a  twenty- 
four  pound  gun  ranged  over  the  whole  bay,  and  from  whence  a 
covered  way  led  to  another  fronting  the  north-east.  Between 
the  two  batteries  a  rope  ladder  was  affixed  to  the  perpendicular 
rock  by  which  the  garrison-  had  access  to  another  gun ;  whence 
ihey  could  climb  tlirough  shrubs  and  crags  to  the  suminit,  where 
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two  long  cannon  protected  the  English  flag.  The  process  by 
which  these  guns  were  elevated  to  their  aerial  positions  was 
arduous  and  ingenious.  A  large  ship  was  brought  close  beneath 
the  rock,  and  a  cable  was  fastened  to  its  summit,  serving  as  a  stay 
upon  which  the  gun  was  raised  on  travellers  by  mechanical  powen 
Commodore,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Hood^  was  so  delighted 
with  this  his  favourite  fortification,  that  he  was  good-humouredly 
caricatured  as  sitting  astride  th§  rock,  with  carronades  for  spurs. 
The  isle  is  supplied  with  rabbits,  goats,  lizards,  birds,  and  a 
great  variety  of  curious  insects ;  but  its  springs  being  all  medi- 
cinal, tanks  are  indispensable. 

This  rock  was  lost,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  combined 
squadrons  of  France,  and  a  force  of  three  thousand  troops ;  but 
not  until  a  gallant  resistance  had  expended  all  the  water  and 
ammunition  in  the  garrison. 

Note  XLV.— p.  298. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  and  singular  revolutions  of 
the  word  pagan^  which,  in  its  worst  sense,  is  still  too  correctly 
applicable  to  the  slaves  in  Jamaica.  The  word  varfrj^  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  signified  merely  a  fountain,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rural  neighbourhood  who  might  firequent  such  fountains, 
soon  obtained  the  appellation  of  pagans.  By  an  easy  extension 
of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  synonymous  terms ;  and 
the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  peasants  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  amazing 
increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  cor- 
relative term' ;  and  all  the  people,  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  prince,  were  branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  pagans.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  and 
their  adversaries,  who  refused  his  sacrament,  the  oath  of  bap- 
tism, received  the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans.  But  when 
Christianity  had  filled  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the  old 
religion  of  polytheism  etired,  and  languished  in  obscure  vil- 
lages ;  and  then  the  word  pagan  reverted  to  its  primitive  signi- 
fication, and  the  vacant  title  has  since  been  applied  to  all  the 
idolaters  of  the  two  hemispheres.  It  has  been  bestowed  even 
on  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  Unitarians  are  branded  by 
the  Latin  Christians  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and 
paganism.  How  extensively,  then,  might  it  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  sects  of  the  present  day ! 
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The  word  barbarous,  if  we  trace  its  history,  is,  in  every  sense, 
applicable  to  the  natives  of  Africa  generally,  though  it  has 
settled  as  a  local  denomination  only  along  the  northern  coast  of 
that  vast  continent.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks 
and  Asiatics  might  be  supposed  to  use  a  common  idiom,  the 
imitative  sound  of  barbar  was  applied  to  the  ruder*  tribes, 
whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh,  or  whose  grammar  was 
most  defective.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  extended 
to  all  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Greeks.  In  the  age  of  Plautus,  the  Romans  -themselves 
submitted  to  the  insult,  and  freely  assumed  the  name  of  bar* 
barians.  They  soon  claimed,  however,  an  exemption  for  Italy, 
and  her  subject  provinces;  and  at  length  removed  the  dis- 
graceful appellation  to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  empire.  The  Berbers  still  exist  in  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  possess  their  genuine 
blood  in  Jamaica. 

Note  XLVI.— p.  336. 

Captain  Southey^s  wit  is  sometimes  intolerable.  He  thus 
slyly  quotes  from  the  pious  efiusions  of  the  Missionary  Doctor, 
whose  religion  was  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual,— every 
where  but  in  Jamaica.  *'  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  Methodists 
that  they  never  had  any  Right  Reverend,  Right  Honourable,  or 
Most  Noble  patrons ;  as  they  are  now  brought  back  to  the  state 
of  the  primitive  church  when  religion  stood  upon  its  own 
bottom.  It  is  not  patronage,  it  is  not  bioney,  it  is  not  titles, 
but  genuine  grace,  holy  zeal,  and  primitive  simplicity,  that  must 
support  and  promote  the  work  of  God :" — language  far  more 
expressive  of  the  author's  passions  than  of  the  truth  of  fucts.  I 
could  name  a  disciple  of  Doctor  Coke's,  still  resident  in  Jamaica, 
who  was  publicly  convicted  of  extorting  money  from  his  con- 
gregation of  slaves,  to  build,  as  he  qfflrmed,  a  chapel  in  New 
Zealand.  *'  Those  who  have  com  or  poultry,"  said  he,  '*  must 
bring  them  to  the  Lord's  steward,  he  will  turn  them  into 
money : — and  as  to  the  younger  part  of  my  female  hearers,  they 
have  means  of  getting  money  which  nature  herself  has  suggested 
to  them  already.^*  Such  is  the  bad  taste  of  Captain  Southey, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  his  facts  from  his  metaphors,-— 
but  such  language  as  this  cannot  be  mbtaken. 
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Note  XLVII.— p.  340. 

''  Nostre  monde  Yient  d'en  trouver  un  autre  (et  qui  nous 
respond  si  c'est  le  dernier  de  ses  freres,  puisque  les  Demons, 
les  Sybilles,  et  nous,  avoiis  igpnor^  celuy-cy  jusqu'a  cette  heure) 
non  moins  grand,  plain,  et  membre  que  luy ;  toutes  fois  si  nouveau, 
et  si  enfant,  qu'on  luy  apprend  encore  son  A.  B.  C.  II  n'y  a 
pas  cinquante  ans  qu  il  ne  s^avoit  ny  lettres,  ny  poids,  ny  mesure, 
ny  bleds,  ny  vignes.  II  estoit  encore  tout  nud  au  giron,  et  ne 
vivoit  que  de  moyens  de  sa  mere  nourrice.  Si  nous  concluons 
bien  de  nostre  fin,  et  ce  poete  (Lucretius)  de  la  jeunesse  de 
son  siecle,  cet  autre  monde  ne  fera  qu'entrer  en  lumiere  quaud 
le  nostre  en  sortira."  (Euais  de  Montaigne,  liv.  iii«  p.  674. 
Paris  edit.   1657.) 

Note  XLVIII.— p.  347. 

It  was  to  prevent  such  prejudice  as  that  complained  of,  that 
the  Roman  law  ordained,  "  ut  nulli  patris  suae  administratio 
sine  speciali  principis  permissu  permittatur."  The  Pandects 
and  the  Theodosian  code  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  province  from  purchasing  slaves  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  and  even  forbade  his  marrying  a  native  or 
inhabitant 

Note  XLIX.— p.  350. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  assembly  in  the 
year  1825,  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Kirk,  is  so 
creditable  to  the  sister  establishment  of  our  church  here,  that  I 
shall  be  pardoned  for  inserting  it. 

**  A  part  of  the  committee  visited  the  establishment,  and,  afler 
hearing  Divine  service,  were  witnesses  of  the  examination  of 
the  scholars  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  were  highly  gratified  at 
the  discipline  and  regularity  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and 
the  great  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  scholars,  very  honourable  to  the  exertions  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Wordie : 

'*  The  school  was  first  established  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
the  short  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  the  number  of  children 
has  gradually  increased  from  seventy* two  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  an  increase  which  must  afford  satisfaction,  as  it  at  once 
furnishes  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  school  is  held, 
and  of  the  desire  for  religious  instruction  which  prevails  among 
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the  poorer  classes  of  people  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  It  is 
also  satisfactory  to  consider  the  gratifying  conviction  it  affords 
of  the  diligence,  steadiness,  and  zeal  of  the  difierent  teachers 
initiated  by  Mr.  Wordie: 

"  The  only  funds  for  the  support  of  the  establishment  are 
the  annual  sum  of  ^321  currency,  being  the  interest  of  a  sum  of 
money  lodged  in  the  public  chest  of  this  island,  and  a  small  rent 
upon  the  pews :  It  possesses  no  means  for  the  occasional  repair 
of  the  buildings : 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  tliat,  without 
public  support^  this  valuable  institution  will  be  lost;  that  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  upheld^  and  recommend  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  to  grant  to  its  officiating  minister  for  the 
time  being  a  permanent  salary  or  stipend.'* 

Note  Is,— ^.  359. 

Tlie  agricultural  report  of  the  house  of  assembly,  drawn  by 
the  masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Barrett,  thus  explains  this  important 
fact.  *'  One  day's  labour  in  Hindostan  will  not  give  more  of 
human  subsistence,  nor  more  sugar,  than  one  da/s  labour  in 
Jamaica,  therefore  there  must  be  some  other  cause  to  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  labour  in  the  two  countries. 
The  circulating  medium  in  India  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is 
required  in  Great  Britain.  This  need  no  other  proof  than  the 
fact  of  sixteen  millions  sterling  being  the  amount  of  revenue 
raised  on  the  Indian  population,  of  seventy  or  eighty  millions, 
while  the  British  population  of  tweniy-one  millions  pays  sixty 
millions  of  money  to  its  government !  It  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  West  India  colonies  contribute  equally  with  England  to 
this  revenue  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  sell  their 
productions  at  the  same  price  as  a  people  whose  taxes,  in  com- 
parison to  theirs,  are  as  one  to  twenty."  (JournaU  of  Assembly, 
1822.) 

The  quantity  of  sugar  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
tons. 

2Vb<eLI.— p.  364. 

It  must  be  the  abuse,  rather  than  the  abstract  institution  oS 
slavery  which,  in  these  latter  days,  has  excited  such  rancorous 
abhorrence  of  those  who  unfortunately  possess  the  service  race. 
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It  still  dwells,  perhaps,  in  the  recollection  of  Europe  that  the 
Greek  empire  was  enslaved  by  the  Moslems,  and  that  as  late  as 
the  year  1353,  a  naked  crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes,  and 
every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was 
exposed  in  the  public  market  of  Constantinople,  where  the  whip 
was  used  to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption,  and  the  indignant 
Greeks  again  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren  who  were  led 
away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal,  and  spiritual  bondage. 
The  negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  been  brought  to 
Christian  isles,  have  exchanged  a  barbarous  and  bloody  bond- 
age, probably  a  death  of  human  sacrifice,  for  that  mild  servitude 
which  could  alone  instil  into  their  savage  minds  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  mild  religion  of  the  gospel. 

Note  LII.— -p.  865. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Brougham  is  almost  execrated  in  the  colo- 
nies :  yet  he  is  believed  by  those  who  know  him,  to  be  "  a  most 
sincere  and  benevolent  being.  As  a  public  man,  he  is  sometimes 
betrayed  into  acrimony :  but  it  is  when  he  is  thwarted  by  mean 
expedients,  or  teased  by  petty,  grovelling  exceptions  ;  and  who 
would  fetter  by  precise  rules  the  generous  impulse  of  nature,  or 
bind  a  noble  enthusiasm  to  its  good  behaviour  T* 

Note  LIII.— p.  369. 

"  Mr.  Grignon,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  what 
steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion received  from  the  agent  of  this  island,  of  proceeding^ 
adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  and  his  majest/s  ministers, 
in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
reported  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Speaker, 
Your  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the 
house  what  steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of 
information  received  from  the  agent  of  this  island,  of  proceeding^ 
adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  and  his  majesty's  ministers, 
in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
report  that  on  the  15th  May  last,  a  motion  was  brought  forward 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Buxton,  videlicety  *  that  the 
state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles^  the  British  con- 
stitution and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  gradually  throughout  the  British  colonies,  in  such  a 
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maimer,  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  concerned. 

**  That  Mr.  Canning,  one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state, 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the 
resolutions  of  the  house,  neni,  con.,  videlicet: 

'*  '  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  mea* 
sures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave-pop\ilation  in  his* 
majesty's  colonies : 

'*  '  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at  the 
same  time  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  mea^ 
sures,  this  house  looks  forward  to  progressive  improvements  in 
the  character  of  the  slave- population,  such  as  may  prepare  them 
for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  : 

"  '  That  this  house  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  at  the  earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colo« 
nies^  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  private  property.' 

*'  That  your  committee  observe  with  surprise  and  regret  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  have,  by  the  above  resolutions,  and  from 
declarations  made  by  the  colonial  minister  to  our  agent,  sanc- 
tioned the  principles  laid  down  by  our  enemies  in  the  mother 
country,  and  pledged  themselves  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
shall  tend  ultimately  to  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies,  without  at  the  same  time  entering  into  an]f 
understanding  or  pledge  to  compensate  the  holders  of  such  pro- 
perty for  the  losses  they  may  thereby  sustain. 

"  The  committee  furtlier  find,  by  a  letter  from  the  agent, 
dated  the  8th  July  last,  that  instructions  have  been  sent  out  ta 
the  governors  of  the  several  British  colonies,  grounded  upon  the 
above  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons:  That,  although 
such  instructions  have  not  ofRcially  been  laid  before  the  house  of 
assembly  of  this  island,  the  committee  learn  from  the  agent's 
letters,  and  other  channels  of  communication,  that  they  contem- 
plate  a  very  material  change  in  the  existing  laws  of  this  colony^ 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  threat,  that  if  the  colonial  legislature 
do  not  adopt  them,  the  interference  of  the  British  parliament 
will  be  called  for." 

In  speaking  on  «•  the  West  India  question,"  Mr.  Canning  de- 
clared that,  *'  to  compare  the  difficulties  which  accompany  it  t9 
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those  of  any  other  question  which  has  ever  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  would  be  to  draw  but  a  faint  and  feeble 
picture  of  those  difficulties  ;  they  are,  indeed,  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observation :  but  he  who  has  to  probe,  and  prove 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy,  beholds  them  thick- 
ening around  him  at  every  step,  and  leaving  him  frequently  no- 
thing but  a  choice  of  evils." — Yet  every  half-witted  bigot  of 
"  The  African  Institution'*  thinks  himself  capable  of  solving  a 
difficulty  which  the  most  eminent  statesman  of  the  present  age 
scarcely  ventured  to  approach  ! 

Note  LIV.— p.  370. 

•*  The  weekly  rations  at  present  issued  in  Jamaica  consist  of — 
2  lbs.  salt  beet^  2  lbs.  fresh  beef,  2-iy'lbs.  of  pork,  7  lbs.  of  flour, 
1|  of  a  pint  of  rum.  And  the  commissioned  officers,  in  lieu  of 
rations  in  kind,  receive  the  following  allowances  in  money,  viz. : — 
The  officer,  \l,  12«.  6cf. ;  his  wife,  16*.  3d. ;  children  under 
seventeen  years,  8«.  4<f.  The  weekly  rations,  issued  in  the  wind- 
ward and  leeward  islands,  consist  of — 2  lbs.  salt  beef,  2  lbs.  fresh 
beef,  21b.  llfoz.  of  salt  pork,  7 lbs.  of  bread,  1^  quart  rum, 
2  lbs.  rice,  9oz.  sugar,  5oz.  cocoa.  The  commissioned  officers 
do  not  receive  any  pecuniary  allowance,  as  in  Jamaica,  but  each 
officer  receives  a  ration  of  provisions  in  kind,  and  rations  also 
are  issued  to  the  wives  and  families  of  officers  in  kind,  viz. : — 
For  his  wife,  J  a  ration;  child  above  seven  years  of  age, -y  ditto ; 
ditto  under  seven  years,  ^  ditto ! 

Note  LV.— p.  371. 

The  creed  of  Pius  IV.  declares  that  baptism  *'  sine  sacrilegia 
reiterari  non  potest :"  and,  though  we  are  not  bound  by  the 
Roman  faith,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  here  is  placed,  has  rendered 
it  oflen  necessary  to  baptise  them  more  than  once,  that  they 
might  have  the  necessary  certificates  to  produce.  The  Ro- 
manists, in  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  manage  these 
things  better : — their  civil  and  spiritual  institutions  amalgamate 
more  readily. 

I  cannot  help  expressing,  rather  out  of  place,  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  I  have  lately  received  from  the  -perusal  of  a  volume 
written  by  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Allwood^  entitled  **  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and  their  coadjutors  in 
Great  Britain  :''  the  work  of  a  critic,  a  scholar,  and,  what  is  most 
uncommon,  a  rational  advocate  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Note  LVI.— p.  387. 

Although  it  was  promised  that  the  expense  of  the  new  eccle- 
siastical establishment  should  be  borne  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, this  colonial  law  imposed  a  tax  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand pounds  for  copying  and  re-copying  the  old  parish  registers ; 
entailing  also  an  annual  charge  for  continuing  such  transcripts, 
and  paying  the  salary  of  a  registrar. 

With  respect  to  what  I  have  already  observed  in  the  text,  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  curate,  at  the  bottom  of  page  387,  I  would 
add,  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  power  with  which  the  coun- 
try so  inconsiderately  invested  the  office  of  its  Bishop  had  been 
confined  in  its  operation  and  consequences  within  the  island : 
but  the  clergy  have  unfortunately  found  it  otherwise-*- their  pro- 
spects, and  even  those  of  their  children,  have  been  sacrificed  to 
an  arbitrary  feeling,  and  even  the  privilege  of  carrying  an  appeal 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  has  been  denied  them.  Upon  his 
arrival,  the  first  Bishop  of  Jamaica^  who  was  accompanied  by 
six  clergymen,  found  the  livings  and  curacies  occupied  chiefly  by 
Creoles,  but  some  of  them  by  British  clergymen  :  and,  looking 
forward  to  the  possession  of  the  patronage,  his  avowed  principle 
was  that  no  good  could  be  expected  from  his  mission  until  "  the 
old  clergy  (that  is,  those  who  owed  their  appointments  to  the  Duke 
of  Manchester)  were  exterminated."  The  climate  did  much  to 
effect  his  purpose — but  prejudice  and  oppression  did  more. 
The  Governor,  although  still  holding  the  patronage,  was  berefl 
of  the  discretionary  power  of  granting  leave  of  absence  on 
emergent  occasions  of  ill-health  or  private  business ;  and  the 
lives  or  fortunes  of  those  who  had  been  longest  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  here,  were  sported  with  or  destroyed  by 
their  unreasonable  detention.  The  consequence  has  been  that  at 
no  period  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  the  island  been  so  desti- 
tute of  regularly-ordained  clergymen,  as  at  the  present  moment — 
for  none  would  venture  to  a  country  where,  besides  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  climate,  they  have  to  encounter  a  partial  and 
arbitrary  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  whose  irregularity 
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is  in  so  many  respects  degrading  to  the  profession,  and  injurious 
to  the  credit  of  the  church. 

NoU  LVII.— p.  389. 

Arithmetic  is  an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  assertions  of 
these  people  by.  They  affected  g^eat  indignation  at  the  charge 
of  extorting  money  from  the  slaves,  until,  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Assembly,  they  were  summoned  to  attend,  and  compelled  to 
answer  certain  questions,  which  convicted  them,  on  their  own 
reluctant  testimony,  of  draining  the  almost  incredible  sum  of,  at 
least,  seven  thousand  pounds  annually  from  the  pockets  of  the 
lower  orders — the  slaves  principally. 

Note  LVIII.— p.  397. 

Even  in  its  present  shipwreck,  the  pernicious  influence  of 
party  has  separated,  or  broken,  the  few  remaining  links  of  that 
chain  which  bound,  in  one  common  cause,  the  interests  of  the 
sinking  island.  The  seeds  of  discord  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Government — the  firm  supporters  of  the  late  successful  ad- 
ministration have  been  dissevered — and  the  friends  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  are  now  dispersed.  The  country  has  to  lament 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Rennalls ;  and  the  valuable  services  of  its  most  eminent  lawyer, 
an  Attorney-General  who  could  advise  with  prudence  and  exe- 
cute with  zeal,  are  withdrawn  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Surge. 


T»' 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  HONDURAS. 


HiSTOUANS  the  most  minute  must  still  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  curious,  or  interested,  reader :  and  the  history  of  a 
long-neglected  colony,  ivhich  has  been  left  so  imperfect  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  has  suffered  especially  from  the  effects  of  wars  t 
hurricanes,  shipwreck,  and  fire.  Its  records  were  partly  de- 
stroyed in  the  Spanish  invasions  of  1754  and  1779 ;  they  were 
scattered  by  the  hurricane  of  1787 ;  many  were  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  triumvirate  in  1790 ;  and  but  few  escaped  the  fire  of  the 
foHowing  year.  I  have  lately  been  favoured,  however,  with 
some  authentic  notes  upon  the  subject  at  the  hands  of  two  highly 
respectable  and  well-informed  inhabitants  of  Honduras,  George 
Westby  and  Thomas  Pickstock,  Esquires ;  and  as  they  further 
illustrate  the  condition  of  a  colony  which  promises,  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  States,  or  under  the  auspices  of  Great  Britain, 
to  rise  into  that  repute  and  importance  from  which  the  elder 
colonies  are  falling  fast,  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  readers  the 
information  which  I  now  possess.  With  such  guides,  with  the 
materials  which  they  have  provided,  and  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  way,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  a  further  description  of 
Honduras  ;  and  while  I  assume  the  liberty  of  judgment,  I  shall 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  gratitude. 

Active,  enterprising,  and  condensed  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Honduras  within  a  small  territory,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising 
that  their  settlement  should  just  now  shine  with  a  rising  splen- 
dour amidst  the  expiring  colonies  attached  to  the  British  do- 
minion in  the  west.  The  industry  of  the  settlers,  the  extraor- 
dinary simplicity  of  their  form  of  government,  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  a  most  respectable  magistracy,  the  unusual  indulgences  of 
which  their  slaves  have  rendered  themselves  worthy,  and  the 
cruel  persecution  through  which  they  have  struggled  to  their 
present  independence^  still  pertinaciously  clinging  to  their  land 
and  laws,  might  furnish  materials  for  an  ample  history.  Tlie 
new  relations  which  have  been  lately  formed  with  Central  Ame- 
rica have  opened  extensive  speculations,  and  vast  resources  in 
the  back  country  and  around  the  settlement  of  Belize,  which 
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the  selfish  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  whose  empire  has 
been  lost  in  the  ambition  of  universal  dominion,  can  now  no 
longer  withhold.  It  is  but  wiOin  the  last  few  meaths  that  the 
town  of  Peten,  situated  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west 
of  Belize,  at  the  head  of  its  magnifieent  rirer,  has  been  ex« 
posed  to  speculation,  or  even  to  our  acquaintance,  A  road  is 
now  opea,  md  a  hrriy  intercoorse  wMi  the  British  mewiwfai 
has  arisen  there.  Fla9ta  of  Indiflapit-->p«a8  repak'afanost  weekly 
to  BeliMv  and  return  loaded  with  artideaof  Brilssh  ■laaafiMStwre. 
Peten,  forascrly  the  capital  of  the  Itzaex  Indioas.  was  one  of  Uia 
last  c^nqiiesta  <Mf  the  Spauaids,  in  tiie  y«ar  1697«  It  stando  on 
ao  idbod  in  the  eentare  of  the  extensile  firesh-water  lake  ItaB».hi 
hit  W  K,  \(Mg.  91^  W  W.  Within  fifty  miles  •£  it  the  eater* 
prifliai^  spirit  of  the  British  settler  has  akeady  eitended  the 
search  for  mabogaay*  and  what  may  not  be  expected  from  e 
pcopk  so  industrious*  so  jitdiGiotts,  ajul  ao  perseYeriag!  The 
Itza  is  twentyHOX  leagues  in  drcmnfieieBce*  and  ita  puve  wala(% 
to  the  d^>th  of  thirty  fathoms,  produce  the  moat  ercftlteat  fisk 
The  islands  of  Lepet,  Galvcst  Iiopez,  Bixit,  and  Cq|iii^  lie  seat* 
l^ered  over  its  suvftce,  and  afibid  a  ddicioes  rctoeet  to  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  form  part  of  the  new  rqaiUUc  oC 
Central  America^  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexicsn. 
diocese  of  Yucatan.  The  fertile  soil  yicJds  two  harvests  in  the  yeaiw 
producing  maifle»  chiapa  pepper,  balsam»  vanilla,  cotton^  indigw 
Qocoai  cochineal,  brazil  wood,  and  the  most  exquinte  fruita  iu 
wastefiil  abundance.  Several  navigaUe  rivera  flowing^  thenon 
are  lost  in  the  great  Pacific,  and  suggest  an  easy  commonicatiim. 
with  the  British  limits.  Within  ten  leagues  of  the  shores  oi  the 
Itza  lake  commenees  the  ridge  of  the  Alabaster  monntains^  on 
whose  sur&ce  gutter  in  profusion  the  green,  the  brown,  and  the 
variegated  jaspers,  wink  the  forests  are  filled  with  wild  and 
BumatKHis  beasts,  the  Elquus  Bisukns,  or  Chinese  horae,  tigers^ 
and  Uons,  of  a  degenerate  Iweed.  Roads  diverge  in  all  dirce- 
tiena  fipom  this  favoured  spot,  and  afford  an  easy  commanication 
with  a  firee  channel  for  British  merchandise  ta  San  Antonio,,  to 
Chichanha,  San  Benito^  Tabasco,  and  even  Campeachy ;  whBe 
throug^ut  the  whole  country  the  most  stependouii  timbers  are 
abundant;  the  most  valuable  drugs,  balsams,  and  anmada 
plants,  grow  wild;  and  the  aehiote,  amber,  ccqpal,  dragon's  blood, 
mastic,  and  almacigo,  are  everywhere  to  be  gathered 
Sttchis  the  extraordmary  country  which  the  aittlMs  at  H(»- 
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Airad  have  tfpttktd  to  ike  Britisli  cnleirpristv  Mid  now,  ibr  tW 

fint  time,  mide  «s  acqnaiiited  wkb.    But  oret  it  a  dangerous 

and  enterprMng  ntal  hoven;  and  in  the  erent  of  a  war,  nosi 

intAablywoiM  seke  it  as  Iris  earliest  prey.    The  vahte  of  a 

neglected  colony  becomes  enhaoced  in  aa  incalcolaUe  degree  by 

€ie  Tatious  channds  wUch  are  iAnm  epen  irom  it  fer  tbe  snllb-* 

eated  cornmerce  of  Great  Britain ;  the  manufacturing  dwtriets 

of  the  Empfre  are  choked  wilii  unsaleable  prodnce,  or  deserted 

by  the  stardng  operative,  yet  the  ^due  of  millions  ntijght  here 

find  a  ready  sale,  and  an  easy  market    Fettered,  however,  by 

fhe  most  (amd  restrictions,  which  were  admitted,  with  enlpable 

carelessness,  hito  tbe  various  treaties  with  the  Court  of  Madrid> 

die  settlers  of  Hoadunm  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  put 

Ibrthr  aH  iSieir  energies ;  they  have  been  oppressed  by  an  evil  in-^ 

fluence,  and  have  stili  to  contend  against  snch  difficulties  as  ate 

totally  unknown  to  all  otiier  dasaes  of  BritU  subjects.    In  » 

ceuntry,  then,  hi  which  die  richest  productions  of  die  earth  ar^ 

nowhere  mote  dAmudant,  yet  nowbere  so  neglected^  niey  have 

Mew  MbiMett  to  take  that  wfiich'  decays  in  uselessness  upon 

dw  soil,  or  Has  unheeded  by  die  ignorant  and  idle  occupiers  of 

die  land.    It  wiM  hardly  be  eredited,  diat,  when  ttte  privilege 

df  cuttTng  mahogany,  as  welt  as  logwood,  from  a  territory  where 

it  was  a  weed,  was  forced  finm  the  reluctant  monarch  of  Spain, 

hi  die  year  1781^  the  ministers  of  Cfreorge  III.  subscribed  a;  con-' 

Ation  which  was  meant  to  roof  out  the  colony ;  for  it  prohibited* 

the  hihabftants  fVom  adopthig  any  form  of  jarispnidence,  or 

even  of  temporary  executive  Justice  amongst  themselves,  until  tf 

eottsdtution  should  be  settled,  and  approved,  by  the  inoorapatible 

i  hiterests  of  the  two  contending  crowns.    The  charaeteristie 

I  treachery  of  Spain  was  thud  disregarded,  aldiough  so  palpably 

evident  In  placing  restraints  upon   British  industry  widun  a 

1  country  which  had  been  ceded  by  a  ibrmer  treaty ;  and  she  was 

*  ^    now  allowed  to  sap  (he  foundation  of  a  rising  colony,  which  shcr 

could  not  etpel;  by  drawhig  it  into  a  situation  where  it  could 

not  long  exist.    But  having  established  the  destructive  article, 

the  caatkms  policy  of  Spain  caused  her  tb  pause  while  tbe  stra^ 

tagem  should  take  effect ;  and  a  superintendent  Was  despatched 

by  the  GoverAof  of  Jamaica,  under  royal  instructions,  to  carryHie 

pernicious  decree  into  immediate  eflki.    Stick  was  the  origin  of 

the  dependence  which  Hondiiras  chiims  upon  Jamaica :  iar,  fHnt 

that  time,  all  its  superintendents  have  received  dwb'sppoiiitaMBls 
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direct  from  tliis  island,  although  nominated  in  LondDn.   CblonA 
Despard  was  this  second  superintendent  of  Honduras.    Pre- 
vious to  his  appointment.  Sir  William  Bumaby,  wh6  waar  com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  Jamaica  station,  had  been  sent  Mrith  n 
similar  title  to  see  that  the  crown  of  Spain  fulfilled  the  treaty  of 
1763,  and  that  the  settlers  were  put  in  full  possession  of  theilr 
lands  and  rights.     In  earlier  times,  two  Commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Honduras,  with  the  isles  of  VUit** 
tan  and  Bonacco ;  while  the  settlements  on  the  Belize,  the  NeW 
River,  and  Rio  Hondo,  were  directed  by  their  own  magistrates. ' 
We  are  solicitous  to  believe  that  Colonel  Despard,  difigl^aeefia^ 
as  was  his  end,  conducted  himself  in  his  little  govertiikietit  as  « 
man  of  the  most  liberal  and  upright  principle ;  ^oaniing  ^th  It 
vigilant  eye  the  interests  of  that  crown  which  he  'was  ev(snt«ta11y 
hanged  for  endeavouring  to  overthrow,  and  expending,  (Vom  Mit 
private  purse,  considerable  sums  of  money  to  promote  the  weU 
fare,  or  comfort,  of  his  people.     His  situation  was  certtditly  on^ 
of  extreme   difficulty  and  embarrassment ;  for  the  esplonnage 
exercised  over  him  by  a  Spanish  ofJScer,  whom  he  Was  oHIigeci 
to  admit  twice  a  year  to  examine  the  Settlement,  wa.^  vexuMmta 
and  degrading.    To  maintain  something  tike  order,  a  body  ef 
nine  magistrates  was  still  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  whea 
they  coalesced,  in  the  year  1787,  with  the  settlers  who  were  eowif^ 
pelled  to  evacuate  the  Mosquito  shore,  a  formal  demand  vnii 
instantly  made  by  the  Spanish  Commissary  Aat  ttiis,  and  all 
other  species  of  police,  should  be  finally  abolished  $   hopkuff 
thereby  to  throw  the  crowded  colony  into  inextricable  eottflisfou^ 
The  hostile  authorities  around  them  congratulated  ihemselVf^ 
on  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  hated  settlement ;  and  thefts 
anxious  wishes  would  have  been  realised,  had  not  the  people 
dared  to  assert  the  rights  of  Britons,  by  appealing  to  theh"  Super*, 
intendent,  who,  with  a  bold  and  steady  hand,  saved  them  4ro^ 
the  snare  which  Spanish  perfidy  had  spread  hr  them.    Pressed 
on  one  hand  by  the  urgency  of  the  Commissary,  and  urged  a( 
the  same  time  by  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  to  fulfil  Che  t^o^ 
ihinious  provisions  of  the  treaty  into  which  he  had  been  tiKndlf 
led,  while  he  beheld  around  him  the  distresSi  the  ^^teMwAn^S 
his  colony,  which  could  not  exist  without  the  t^miirislf^cm  of 
something  like  justice^.  Colonel  Despard  ttdopted  a  Ikie  o^eonn 
duct  which,  whatever  might  have  been  ifie  oplulon  at  tire  BB^b 
Cabinet,  preserved  Honduras  toHs  Cfo^.    lleipMiimlffAtt^ 


with-  force  and  eSirct  an  excellent  system  of  iemporaiy  polip^  and 
evattually  wa9  the  means  of  procuring  a  formal  power  authorise 
log  the  violation  of  the  perfidious  treaty.     Before  that  power 
.could  be  exerted^  however^  a  time-serving  spirit  of  domestic  op- 
po&itioa  compelled  him  onee  more  to  annul  his  judiciary  system, 
aad  to  appeal  again  to  the  king,  who  superseded  him  in  Uie  go* 
ycamfB/^Qi»  and  restored  the  ancient  constitution  as  it  had  been 
ino4^1led  by  Sir  William  Burnaby*    Thus  did  Secretary  Gren- 
yan%  with  a  bold  hand«  remedy  the  evil  which  the  crafty  policy 
of  $p^  bad  induced  him  to  inflict,  and  he  confirmed,  in  spiu 
^,al)  rexnQnstrance.  from  the  baffled  Court  of  Madrid,  that  legis- 
listive]  and  .judicial  system  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  consti- 
ifition  of  tliue  colonyi  having  been  its  earliest  and  most  natural 
•goveipmant    From  that  time  (1790)  it  was  governed  by  its 
own  magistvaies^  until  the  year  1795,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
the  inhabitants,  Lord  Balcarres  was  induced  to  send  Colonel 
Bttnrpw  from  Jamaica  with  two  Commissions, — one  as   CivU 
4Qovevnorr  snd  the  other  **  to  .command  his  Majesty's  subjects 
aimed,  oc  to  be  arm^d."    From  that  period  Belize  has  never 
baeo)  wit^iout  &  resident  Superintendent,  holding  similar  com- 
mismPB  from,  this  island,  upon  which  it  is  no  further  dependent. 
..  .3iKb(  have  beau  a  few  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  settlers  of  Honduras  laboured :  the  military  movements  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  envied  colony  have  been  still  formi- 
^•^l^Mt  andii  is  only  extraordinary  that  a  small  body  of  men^ 
depending  alone  upon  their  own  industry  and  resources,  should 
bava  been  able  to  maintain  its  position  amidst  such  an  host  of 
anemies»  or  to  raise  itself  into  further  notice  by  now  opening  ^ 
y^n  apd  unlpoked-'£:)r  commerce  to  the  necessities  of  the  parent 
fkM^    The  olimatet  is»,. undoubtedly,  bad,  though   the  deaths 
are  ppeporAionaUy  less  frequent  than  in  many  parishes  within 
the  BiUs  of  Afortalily ; — ^for  a  continual  searbreeze  purifies  or  dis- 
fiensasthe  aoiiiova  miasmata  of  a  vast  swamp  around  the  town. 
Wh^re  thay  open  to  the  pceajo.  the  banks  of  both  the  Sibun  and 
theAeUse  are  k>w  and  marshy*  but  the  land  gradually  rises  into 
a  bold,  and  lofty  country,  interspersed  with  rivers  and  lagoons, 
avdjBOireiedmtb  the  thickest  .forests^,  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
aeldom  trod^ .  The  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  capable  pf  producing^ 
iiktibe  utmost  p!«4ection»  eyerf-.  species  o^  European  vegetal^le  or 
fiidtt  ns  vreH  as  those  •  pecxdiar .  to .  /the  tropjuc :  and^  ,wQre.  British 
indiwiryiM  fpeffdatcmnHpwfs^ A^  M.WPJf  fhw?^%  ^!^¥^^^ 
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toint  Iwadly  kmmn  ^kmtotL 

^%e  «oaiiDeNe  of  the  «iloay,  poMr  «Bd  aegteetai  m  it  k, 
tiiiplD^  visliM  ^MPBMwi  tons  «r  Bfitiik  fllii|if)i^  ^heMUnBof 
ilt  exports  to  Cl««t  iitfUia  in  die  yaw  ISafi^vnmiMa  ten  dum 
haifmaaJMi— ^•tetikgmMicy;  ftaddwimiMcte  AaMseioMdedit; 
ivhHe «tt  indimctciMBmel  for -ovr  mtii  wim«fiMliiiae  k iMpt^^piB 
betMeo  BtflBM^  and  tha  aeifeiiUiwiBg  |Mvts  •£  OoMa,  TiniiiUfl^ 
and  the  Golpb  of  Dolee.    But  «  negligmtti,  citeaarifanrf  ■ 
Bridah  etateanen,  vandara  Hm*  tvada  at  fMvaaiit  Init  «  iiraad 
ona,  laaiataiiied  by  |;aeat  ^Mrtiae  ia  praaanm  «  «aioB]r  «Mk 
vqkM  odMenriaa  he  €KtittgTOabed  by  dia  «a«qMtkiMi  of  ISt  Si^ 
nifligO)  «id  the  avpeilority  wltfdi  tfaat  Maad  poaaeaaaa^itha 
vature  of  ita  aaahogmf .   Lo^vaoed  waa  erigimdly  thaiaaiyaiUila 
of  comaicrec  whtdi  ¥««ate&  aaatalaiiiad ;  «iid  alMN*  ite  vaifa 
of  the  firat  Chartea,  thaft  dye  ^aia  ao  valmMe,  tint  It  wm  tht 
principftl  eamsa  «f  «l)lMMig  to  dia  Weat  fadiaa  tlHt  ide»  of 
wealth  -vrMdh  Ihe  East  alill  •darivea  fi«an  tha  «iiitiaatlaa  of  liM 
tea-plaiit.    Tlia  niaffkets  af  E«Lvopa  were,  homemtf  aaott  •«0^ 
atoeked ;  die  «wd  deaKMd  n  v«l«e,  aad  dM  attondaft  of  Hw 
HoiMlttms-bay  man  was  toraad  to  lanhagiiaryy  adnc^  waa  ijq«ally 
abondattt,  taoA  has  efer  eiDae  been  alaaotft  di*  oaif  aad^ia  of 
espott. 

Wcrcit  die  object,  aa  4t  vadaobtadly  ia  diafMifa)^«f  Offitf 
BrHain,  to  €x  her  foterest,  and  flartt  h&r  ctasdard,  diiiify«a« 
part  of  America  wbWi  already  oRw  fnaay  aAiraadaipw,  a^d 
whidi,  in  case  of  a  trans-Atlantic  war,  wonld  %iafeMd  to  poisaM 
some  of  vital  isaportanee  to  ber  eoaaaMMe,  ilia  wartd  laot  at 
long^bavc  neglected  a  colony  wWeh,  if  rendered  adijatt  t»^  tiad 
power,  wonld  be  teiprored  to  ber  ■aerioQa  aad  lMi|>ambUi  isf^Of* 
•Hie  prorfmity  of  die  important  «fWae  and  tawna  tf  YntaMk 
Ooatimala,  and  Leon,  points  ottt  •  ifondataa  aa  ft  gvaat  eaa*- 
meref  aV  statkm ;  and  were  tbe«e*til€Wposaaaarf<f  die  ttawaarf 
«»bigin^  die  comnwrticadon  ^bfeb  tbay bare  ^irm^ymtA 
widi  Petem  die  spirit  of  enietpwaa  wouW  saon  hm  wmOaG^ 
repaid. 

As  at  present  srfbrfsdng,  tba  legislad^  ayatem  ^  ^^^ 
is  x>ne  of  almost  prhnidve  idmpHdly^  aMi  «nder  die  dlsaff^ 
nanagettient  of  Major-eenewd  CWH,  tba  ^Ameift  bamany  p» 
TaHs  dmnigbont  tba  cokwy.  Baery  Britk4  i«w  is  it  *»* 
there,  provided  tbeft  be  noloeid  ««atlttifttiji|*iiallyto^ibadi 


fteeed  tellke  frimifUl  imhMUmH  nwoi  ibMe  lioMi  in  eveiy 
year  Ao  firane  •udb  m  «»y  be  tteeeMsry,  to  inpase  tnca,  ajdl 
maflact  ite  trntoii  buanoM  «f  4ibe  {Nibtie.  This  Hwtuammku 
MwUf  ■'ck«e  viifatbefinft'da]r«Mid  tiie  unatilirtinfM  ma  wihwitttd 
te  the  ■ypjrnloflfag  «qpeniU*deBt.  N«r  wis  it  ^tt  ilia  year 
iBl9^iiMt  jt^ntte  jadigadi  CTpedfairf  to  MMtiiriip  »  wmiiwI  eewrt; 
fiar  «o  ipaaai  was  tibe  saspact  abawn  to  the  oagiataial  nlbonly, 
byiaeB  wJba  wcreaia  wdt  wgulaied  !•  their  panain«%  m  icaeal 
and  iwiiwliiaaa  ja  their  hahils,  that  k  was  liefiiA  iearaaly 
Bvrth  vhila  to  iacreaae  the  wheels  of «  machae  whkh  maiii  ao 
KDioelliiy  ao4  aoDMody  by  tiie  fliflBpkat  aaoToaicaC  ISMJad^aa 
iathia  af  rfww  to^ati^'wMtk  vms  iaalitiiled  by  kttowi  palfmt^  mm 
nominated  by  the  crown ;  they  hold  iheir  aaaiseB  three  iiaaea  in 
Ihayaar;  aa^  the hing'a  latooaator  aieo  appelated  hy  Iha  crofm, 
pwaeoutea  aH  ante  hafoaa  theaa.  The  eonatatutiffi  of  the  cbil 
9r  gaMid eoart  it aiaald  he  io^^oaaiUe  to  iaipnoTe:  the  SMfia- 
tmtea  pffeaide^-«0  iMryers  a«a  admiMed  each  party  prefim 
hia  ovm  apit  et^iy  Hmg  m  raadened  shaple  and  eaay;  the 
natahliihwfint  af  debt  ia  apeedy»  aad  the  whele  expenae  nf  caxif^ 
ia|^  a  aait  throagh  the  fiNma  of  eeurt  addoai  aaeeeda  five 
poMRda.  The  wagintrataa  aie  aaaaaUy  efeeted  iiaan  maoagat 
the  pwairipal  iafahitaata;  Iheir  aenriae,  ae anU  aa  thai  af  Ifae 
earoiMr,  isfpDatastoua;  they  are  theeonofieUorsef  the  Garanai^ 
-*41ia  paoteialoia  «f  the  pnUie  paaoer-the  jadgea  ^ef  the  leaivar 
ooarta;  they  fiaaa  a  omit  ef  aadmaryt^-^M  the  gaaadiaaaaf 
arphana>  aad»  hi  6et»  azeeate  the  naaal  duties  af  a  ehaaoeBor. 
They  afao  maaagf  the  pubhefindat-aadcontBDltbetreaauiab 
The  finaaeial  depaiteeait  ia  as  aiaaple  aa  the  reat;  ibrtheoiQaer 
nnBcnaary  to  daftay  the  pirilfic  «q^eaaea  is  raised  hy  penaaaeat 
datiM  «n  f«ua«aa0ai[i;  tea»  mkm,  &c^  iaiportod  hy  Britkh  eubi' 
jeoka;  tfhiia  a  taanage  <inty  ryteadni  ia  a  wider  direls^  toaH 
arttdaa  haportod  by  ftaejgaera.  Thaa  as  the  oolaay  enabled  tofi^ 
ita  afiaara,  to  maiatwia  a  wmj  reapertnhk  chinoh  astah1inhB>eid> 
faMftitatod  hi  Ae  pear  i777,anthalrae*aidwalaadkMSNt^aad 
to  haataiir  paasioas  oa  the  paor;  while  atoUeef  tfaaduA>an»- 
meats  aad  an  aoooaat  of  the  Aiada  are  4aily  diq>kyed  befaae 
the  paUlB  eyib  A  eaaaas  is  taken  evary  tifarea  yean»hythe 
haeperof  the  raearda*  aa  eAeer  aha  appoiated  hy  the  csowa* 
whoae  iiupartaat  aftoe  it  ai  to  aet  as  elcrk  aad  reeosder  to  the 
fiaaeaorhiaouaciL  The  church  patroaafe  is  ia  the  hands  af 
thoaa  who  aappati  it  adih  Aair  flsanay  v  the  ^ocgymao,  wha  ia 
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usually^  nbo,  Uie  gamaon  chaplain,  is  appointed  by  the  magistratea 
on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  if  the  emoluments  be  not  large,  the 
situation  is  independent  and  respectable.  Public  medical  officers 
attend  all  punishments  and  inquests,  the  hospital,  the  gaol,  and 
the  paupers  daily,  and  furnish  all  medicines  required.  The 
public  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annoin,  paid  out  of  the  colonial  funds. 
The  militia  wbis  established  in  the  year  1786,  and  is  about  one 
thousand  strong,  including  a  brigade  of  artillery.  In  1817^ 
the  tide  of  "  The  Prince  Regent's  Royal  Honduras  Militia'^ 
was  conferred  upon  this  deserving  little  aripy^  and  it  is  usually 
strengthened  by  a  detachment  of  regulars,,  which  forms  the 
established  garrison  of  Belize. 

The  pnncipal  property  of  the  settlers  qonsists  of  negroes  and 
cattle,  the  latter  required  to  convey  the  timber  from  the.dist^t 
forests  to  the  water's  edge,  the  former  employed  in  cutting. it ^ 
and  some  breeding  farms  recently  established,  have  rewarded 
the  enterprising  industry  of  their  owners.  Previous  to  the  year 
1670,  there  were  no  negroes  in  the  colony,  but  the  logwood  was 
cut  and  prepared,  solely  by  th^  labour  of  about  .seventeen  hun- 
dred Europeans :  nor  was  it  till  forty-eight  years  aflerwards  that 
Africans  were  introduced  in  any  numbers  from  Bermuda  and 
Jamaica.  Upon  the  various  occasions  on  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  introduce  the  subject  of  slavery  into  the  foregoing 
pages,  experience  has  long  since  taught  xne  that  all  the  trut^^ 
and  reasoning  is  on  the  unpopular,  all  the  falsehood  and  asser- 
tion on  the  popular  side  of  the  question  ;r  and  in  describing  the 
extraordinary  state  of  the  slaves  in  Honduras,  I  feel  ^that  it  wlU 
be  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  either  to  them,  or  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  them,  without  abolishing  that  odious, 
and,  in  the  present  case,  that  empty  title.  The  serfs  of  ancient 
Europe  were  never  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  in  the 
fruits  of  their  toil,  or  to  that  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse 
which  raises  the  negro  population  of  Honduras  at  least  to  a  level . 
with  the  most  favoured  labouring  classes  in  apy  part  of  Europe, . 
The  British  husbandman,  whose  wages  can  seldom  supply  him,, 
with  a  meal  of  animal  food,  and  who  usuaify  ends  his  days  in 
the  squalid  misery  of  a  parish  workhouse,  may  envy  his  sable 
brother  here,  whose  weekly  allowance  is  ten  jpounds  of  flour, 
six  pounds  of  Irish  pork,  with  a  proportion  of  rum  and  tobacco* 
besides  every  article  of  clothing,  medical  assistance  when  re^ 
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quiredy  and  a  certain  proYislon  for  the  decline  of  Hfe.  t7o  wfilps 
are  here  necessary  to  urge  the  negro  to  his  duty,— no  regular 
or  stated  punishments  are  awarded  to  delinquency ;  no  work- 
houses  are  required — ^but  a  slave-court  protects  the  innocent, 
and  punishes  the  guilty ;  the  negro  looks  up  to  his  master  as 
his  friend  and  protector ;  and  while  he  hears  of  the  misery  which 
is  said  to  oppress  his  colour  hi  the  West  Indies,  he  is  grateful  to 
his  own  good  fortune  which  has  placed  him  in  Honduras.  A 
Imife^  a  sword,  and  a  gun,  supply  his  chief  wants ;  his  clean 
appearance,  his  healthy  look,  and  cheerful  countenance,  establish 
the  fact  of  kind  treatment ;  and  his  master  feels  no  fear  in  being 
for  weeks  immured  in  the  depth  of  trackless  forests,  surrounded 
by  his  armed  slaves,  and  far  away  from  all  his  other  friends.  To 
preserve  the  negroes  free  from  that  contamination  which  has 
seduced  so  many  thousands  to  their  destruction  in  the  larger 
British  colonies,  all  foreign  or  suspected  labourers  are  carefully 
excluded,  and  a  heavy  penalty  attaches  to  the  employment  of  a 
Charaib,  or  a  French,  or  a  Spanish  free  negro. 

"With  regard  to  the  population  around  the  British  limits,  it 
remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  Indians  there  differ  essentially 
from  those  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  who  are  now  degenerated 
into  a  lazy,  dirty,  and  a  worthless  race.  They  are  a  copper- 
coloured,  timid  people,  wandering  over  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  with  the  most  patriarchal  simplicity  and  indifference ; 
flying  from  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  especially  from  an  European, 
or  p,  negro  ;  and  forming  temporary  settlements  wherever  nature 
appears  most  boimtiful  to  their  rude  necessities.  Their  dread 
of  fevers,  or  contagion,  is  so  great,  that  they  will  touch  nothing 
which  lias  been  handled  by  a  stranger ;  and  if  one  of  them  is 
slck^  they  place  witliin  his  reach  such  provisions  as  he  may 
want,  and  remove  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  never 
returning  to  the  same  spot  unless  the  invalid  recovers.  Their 
habits  of  life  have  thus  protected  them  from  all  contact  or  mix- 
ture with  any  other  tribes  or  people ;  and  they  have  preserved 
the  Indian  purity  ot  their  race,  from  the  days  when  Columbus 
first  discovered  their  interesting  shores. 


"END    OP  THE  SECOr^D  VO^^UME, 
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The  distaaee  of  tho  Author  from  the  press  will  be  a  suflleient  apology  for  a  numenms 
list  of  Errata ; — and  he  only  laments  that  the  naequivocal  testimony  of  so  many  of  his 
own  enors  will  still  remain  to  prove  the  perfect  innocence  of  Uie  Printer. 


